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““MARRIAGE,’ SAYS 
mt. EGLEOC &. 715 
THE CORNER-STONE 
OF Tite PRA MA.°’ 
AND THEN HE TELLS 
ABOUT THE DRAMA- 
SBUAL DINGS 2 ATS 
MONTH ERECTED FROM 
THAT CORNER-STONE 


By Channing 
Pollock 


The presentation of the birthday bouquet in “Old Lady 31”—of which Mr. Pollock says: ‘““‘Old Lady 31’ is a 


whimsical and shrewdly observant transcript of human nature and human experience 


the foundation of society; it 
——| certainly is the corner-stone 

of the drama. — 
An author’s seriousness is to be esti- 
mated pretty accurately by his location 


|» q (ARRIAGE may or may not be 
|M. 


of the ceremony. Once upon a time, 
marriage was the happy ending of al- 
most every play. Nowadays it is more 
frequently employed as the suspensive 
beginning. 

Slowly we have come to realize that 
most problems are post-nuptial. Catch- 
ing the car is admittedly a simple feat, 
attended by a certain sameness, while 
sticking on, comfortably, is a task pre- 
senting difficulties varied and _ inter- 
esting. 

Twenty years ago it was assumed 
that when you were married your life 
was over. Nothing ever happened 
subsequently. Wooing and winning, 
to waltz-music off-stage, was ample 


material for four acts; what followed 
could be summed up in the single 
line: “And they lived happily forever 
after.” 

Then it began to dawn upon drama- 
tists that they didn’t always live happily 
forever after—that the absorbing part 
of a cockfight was not getting the cocks 
into a pit, but what occurred once they 
were in it. Connubial questions were 
being asked so persistently and univer- 
sally that the topic ceased to be taboo, 
like corsets and stockings and babies 
not yet born. As Shaw remarks, “We 
were forced to throw aside our mod- 


-esty like people who, awakened by an 


alarm of fire, rush into the streets 
in their nightdresses or in no dresses 
at all.” . 

We came to understand that chafing 
against the marriage-bond, or breaking 
through, was not a humorous habit that 
could be treated properly only in farce. 





‘sunshine comedy,’ but its sunshine comes from heaven and not from the calcium 


Emma Dunn,” he adds, “acts Angie exquisitely.” 


It was a symptom that required investi- 
gation and serious thought. Investiga- 
tion and serious thought were given it 
in Shaw’s “A Doll’s House” and, later, 
in Brieux’s “Maternity” and in “Mid- 
Channel.” 

The month’s drama in town prtsented 
the domestic relation in three of its 
four possible aspects—farcically in 
“Object—Matrimony,” sentimentally in 
“Old Lady 31,” and polemically in 
Bernard Shaw’s ‘Getting Married.” 
Only the emotional, or triangular treat- 
ment, with the “big” third act, was 
missing. And while it cannot be as- 
serted that anything very important was 
said, or any vital question solved, the 
subject provided a fairly amusing en- 
tertainment, a wonderfully charming 
little play, and an exhibition of mental 
gymnastics that had the virtue—if no 
other—of being addressed to adult in- 
telligence. 


Reginald Barlow comes in for much praise, 


“GETTING MARRIED” 


NYONE who reads “Getting Mar- 
ried” must wonder why its author 
didn’t print the play and play the 
preface. 
This introduction is not quite as long 
as the comedy it introduces, and a great 


deal wittier and more logical. Both 
have about as much form and plot as 
“The Century, Dictionary.” Two young 
people are said to be on the verge of 
matrimony. While the organist, the 
ushers and the guests are waiting at 
the church,—and a nice, long wait they 
must have had—everyone directly and 
indirectly concerned, or not concerned 
at all, enters into a three-act debate as 
to the institution. 

Just before the fall of the final cur- 
tain, we discover that during the prog- 
ress of the debate the young people 
have been united. We should not be 





by Waite, 

New York 

William Faver- 

sham as The Bishop 

and Henrietta Crosman 

as Mrs. George in Ber- 

nard Shaw’s “Getting Married.” 


surprised to learn that they had reared 
a family. 

The condition and character of the 
debaters—so far as they have any—are 


of no consequence. The Bishop of 
Chelsea might as well be a philosophi- 
cally inclined manager of musical com- 
edy, and the green-grocer Collins a 
Cockney college professer. Or either 
might be the other. The play’s nearest 
approach to incident is the lighting of a 
pipe, and its busiest action the entrance 
or exit of a fresh or exhausted con- 
versationalist. The piece could be pre- 
sented perfectly without anybody’s ris- 
ing from his or her chair—and, indeed, 
a good part of it is. Shaw rather 
boasts of his “unity of time and place,” 
but there would be as much temptation 


who reads 

‘Getting Mar- 

ried,’” suggests 

Mr. Pollock, “must 

wonder why ‘its au- 

thor didn’t print the play 
and play the preface.” 


to change the scene during a reading of 
the Declaration of Independence. 
Shavian action, of course, rarely is 
physical. Shaw’s clashes are verbal; 
his conflicts are conflicts of ideas, and 
his surprises are purely intellectual. 
Here, however, the verbiage is more 
profuse and less pointed than usual; 
the conflicts result in chaos rather than 
in progress, and the sophistries and 
audacities are quite obvious and trans- 
parent. Three hours are devoted to 
saying what is said in one line of the 
preface, that divorce should be “as 
easy, as cheap and as private as mar- 
riage”—which pronouncement, to most 
of the audience reached by Shaw, is as 
shocking and original as a statement 
that lunatics should be restrained or 
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that sun and rain have a favorable 
effect upon vegetation. The Irishman 
describes much of his own comedy 
when he makes one character say of 
another, “She isn’t clever, you know; 
she’s only silly-clever,” and more of it 
is merely cheap—with the clownish 
cheapness of parts of “Captain Brass- 
bound’s  Conversion”’—as when Mrs. 
George is told to address a priest as 
“Father,” and calls him “Dad.” 

The surprises, the little mental jolts, 
which are the nearest approach to 
climaxes, are purely tricks, as in the 
case of the line taken arbitrarily as 
signal for the first curtain. “People 
must get married,” opines Mrs. Bridge- 
north. ‘What would you have said if 
Cecil’s parents had not,been married ?” 

To which The Bishop re- 
plies: “They were not, 

This 

momen- 
but it 
be signifi- 
have any 


my dear.” 

speech may be 

tarily startling, 

would not 


\ 


cant. of 


bearing upon the play, if it were true. 
And of course it is not true, as is ex- 
plained in the next line, any more than 
was the statement of Cusins’ illegit- 
imacy in “Major Barbara.” 

“Getting Married” is not a play in 
any sense. And as a dialogue it is 
yards beneath the previous low-water 
mark of Shaw—not nearly so witty or 
so wise as “Man and Superman” and 
“The Doctor’s Dilemma,” without the 
reflection of human nature and char- 
acter that illuminate “Cesar and Cleo- 
patra” and “Androcles and the Lion.” 
Stretches of brilliance there are, as in 
the conversation between The Bishop’s 
lady and the green-grocer that begins 
the performance, but they are the only 
brief passages in the work. It would 
be interesting to 
know William 
Faversham’s_ rea- 
sons for produc- 
ing the piece at 
the Booth, partic- 
ularly after its 


“Major Pendennis:”’ Lester 
Lonergan as Captain 
Costigan and John Drew 
as Major Pendennis. “It 
is not easy to dramatize 
‘Pendennis,’ comments 
our critic, “but it should 
be easy to make a better 
dramatization than Mr. 
Mitchell’s, and it would be 
hard to make a worse.” 


Photograph by White, 
. york 
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quick failure in London. The = 
first-night audience silently 
agreed with The Bishop when 

he remarked: “It’s so hard 

to know the right place to 
laugh, isn’t it?” 

The supreme artist in the 
presenting company—as in 
most presenting companies— 
is Henrietta Crosman, who 
reads lines for all that is in 
‘em, and a bit more, and 
whose unction and high spirits . 
lift the tone of the per- 
formance with her entrance. 
Charles Cherry, when he re- 
members his lines, is not far 
behind Miss Crosman. Mr. 
Faversham plays The Bishop 
a trifle stiffly, but with dignity 
and discretion; and John 
Harwood, as the grocer, quite 
comes up to one’s ideal of the 
character in the hands of O. 
P. Heggie, George Giddens or 
John Findlay. Hilda Spong, 
looking very young and 
charming, is a piquant Lesbia, 
and excellent work is done by 
Lumsden Hare, George Fitz- 
gerald and Mrs. Edmund 
Gurney. 

Homer nods. And Ber-* 
nard Shaw must have created 
“Getting Married” in much 
the same humor in which 
God created Wyoming. 


“OLD LADY 31” 


F I were Lee Kugel, | 
shouldn’t refer to Rachel Crothers’ 
“Old Lady 31,” in which Emma Dunn 
is appearing at the Thirty-ninth Street, 
as “the sunshine comedy.” Sunshine 
is a lovely and heart-warming thing, 
and this play is a lovely and heart- 
warming thing ; but somehow “sunshine 
comedy” suggests optimism, and op- 
timism is rather a drug on the market— 
with “‘Pollyanna” still at the Hudson. 
Between ourselves, “Old Lady 31” ts 
a “sunshine comedy,” a “glad play,” 
and—this is trusting a good deal to 
your discernment—indubitably “sweet.” 
But its sunshine comes from heaven 


Photograph 
Bruce McRee, 


Marguerite St.John, 
William H. Sams, 


and not from the calcium; its gladness 
is real gladness that the world holds so 
much of tenderness and compassion; 
and its sweetness is the faint perfume . 
of rosemary and not the clinging, cloy- 


ing taste of molasses. Most important 
of all, here is a play superficially and 
fundamentally true—no tale of a dress- 
suited hermit closeted twenty years be- 
hind locked gates and savage dogs be- 
cause the only woman in the world 
married a missionary, but a gentle, 
kindly, whimsical and shrewdly observ- 
ant transcript of human nature and 
human experience. I’m a_ hardened 
character, and The Lady Who Goes to 





by The Arthur J. Brunner Company 


Ruth Chatterton, Alice Lindahl and Walter Connolly in 
“Come Out of the Kitchen”—-a play, according to Mr. Pol- 
lock, “mildly quaint, brightly written and lightly agreeable.” 


the Theater With Me has been much in 
hardened society, but at the Thirty- 
ninth Street, both of us laughed with 
tears in our eyes. 

In perception of the nuances of life, 
and delicate expression of them, none 
of our dramatists quite equals Miss 
Crothers. That was proved in “Young 
Wisdom,” and it is proved again in the 
old wisdom of this adaptation of the 
novel by Louise Forsslund. So far as 
I know, the humors of an old ladies’ 
home were first put on paper by Henry 
Cuyler Bunner, and the pathos of 
penniless decrepitude was most far- 
reachingly told in Will Carleton’s 


“Over the Hill to the Poorhouse.” 
Here humor and pathos are laid in 
with lighter touch, without being less 
penetrating or less poignant. Ina short 
prologue we see Abe and Angie, both 
well over sixty, bidding farewell to the 
cottage to which one brought the other 


a bride. Angie is going to the home 
and her husband to the poorhouse—five 
miles away. “We might have had 
riches,” declares Angie, “‘and been far- 
ther apart than that.” 

The clock is still ticking as the key 
turns in the lock, and smoke still rises 
from the kitchen chimney. Thus early 
the author begins her discerning dif- 
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ferentiation between the masculine and 
feminine. Abe, fearful of what the 
neighbors may say of his inability to 
provide for his wife, is full of bitter- 
ness and complaint. Angie, thinking 
only of the separation, puts on a brave 
front and tries to comfort him. ‘Wont 
they be proud to have such a good- 
lookin’ man as Abe at the poor-farm?” 
And even when she picks, to take to 
the home, a sprig of the bridal-wreath 
that has not faded in forty years, she 
can’t cry, because she wants to keep 
her “hanky” folded nice until she “gits 
there.” 

Arrived at our destination, we find as 
diversified a group as that affected by 
“The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back.” There are Nancy, the acid; 
Mrs. Homans, the aristocratic; Sarah 
Jane, the lifelong worker; Abigarl, the 
motherly; and Blossy, the immortal 
coquette. All alike are mellowed by 
memory of their leave-takings. Moist- 
eyed they listen to Blossy, and then to 
Sarah Jane, who loved her milk-house, 
and to Abigail, who had felt little lips 
at her breast. In this humor they await 
the newcomers; and sooner than see 
them parted, they vote to take in Abe 
as “Old Lady 31.” Abe’s re- 
luctance is 
not alto- 
gether over- 
come by 

























Photograph 
copyrighted by 
Ira L. Hill, 
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Lola Fisher and Edwin Nicander in “‘Good Gracious 
Annabelle” —a play which, says Mr. Pollock, is “‘with- 






the presentation of a painted mustache- 
cup. “I don’t know now,” he grumbles, 
“whether I’m a man or a woman!” 
His popularity, however, soon rivals 
that of the single male at a seashore 
hotel. Even Granny, the octogenarian, 
“wants to go where Abe is.” Presently 
the eternal masculine is beguiled by the 
eternal feminine, and the scandal of 


- Abe's attentions to Blossy threatens 


catastrophe. Angie, sympathetic and 
understanding, opines that “every big 
man goes through this sooner or later,” 
but Sarah Jane, who is neither, would 
“like to know where on earth you can 
look for a decent-behavin’ man if not 
in an old ladies’ home.” And Abe, 
mortified and resentful, wishes he had 
gone to the poorhouse so he could have 
kept his independence and self-respect! 

Eventually he runs away, with 
Blossy’s new husband, who had courted 
her so long that his deyotion seemed 
less faithfulness than a habit. And 
Angie, to whom, perhaps, he was a 
poor thing, but her own—whose feel- 
ings might have been expressed in 
Elizabeth Jordan’s lovely line, “He aint 
only my husband; he’s all the children 
I never had’—mourns her lost lord 
until he returns, wet and repentant, to 
learn that an early investment will 
enable them to go home. Angie, whose 
maternal wing has sheltered the juve- 
niles of the cast, fancies herself sitting 
at the fireside with Mary, “your young 
eyes a-lookin’ forward, and my old ones 
lookin’ back, both seein’ the same thing 
—love.” 

Miss Crothers herself has contrib- 
uted many poetic speeches to this ripe 
domestic drama. And the courage 
shown by Mr. Kugel, who, when 
the whole world is worshiping at 
the shrine of youth, produces a 

play defiantly called “Old Lady 

31,” in which there are only two 
persons under sixty, equals that 
demonstrated in last year’s ven- 
ture with “Justice.” Miss Croth- 
ers indubitably is to be credited 
with the shrewd selection of the 
cast. Emma Dunn, who acts 
Angie exquisitely and without a 
trace of the saccharinity that 
marred her performance in 





out form or cohesion,” but which “sparkles with a perverse and 


bizarre humor.” 























HYMENEAL 


Marjorie 
ood as 
Clara Fein 
and Jean Temple as 
Birdie Lesengelt, 
in “‘Object—Mat- 
rimony,” by Mon- 
tague Glass and 
Jules Eckert Good- 
man. “The gospel 
of Geld was never 
more offensively 
preached,” remarks 
our reviewer, “than 
in ‘Object—-Matri- 
mony.’” It might, 
he adds, ‘‘be called 
‘Objectionable 


Matrimony.’” 


“Mother,” was a logical choice, and 
ordinary perspicacity might account for 
the selection of Reginald Barlow, 
whose Abe is a lifelike impersonation ; 
but only genius and resource explain 
the discovery of Vivia Ogden, not only 
a great “type” but a fine comeé- 







as Joseph 
Zwiebel in 
“Object — 


Matrimony.” 
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dienne—and of May Galyer, the Blossy, 
Maud Sinclair, the Sarah Jane, and 
Anna Bates, the Abigail. Marie 
Carroll’s affected Mary, one of the 
young people, goes far to reconcile 
one to old age, but Mrs. Felix Mor- 





ris most skillfully represents the 
conscious superiority of Mrs. Ho- 
mans, 


“Old Lady 31” may not be important, 
but it’s true. 
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‘ Below is 
Cyril Maude ‘ ———e 
as George and 3 Philippa | 
Muriel Martin am 
Harvey as Diana in 
“The Basker.” ~ Mr. 
Pollock observes: “By the 
time we reached the conclusion as 
to George, that ‘the better and nobler part of his nature is asleep,” 
the better and nobler part of the audience is in the same happy state.” 


“The Basker.”’ 


“COME OUT OF THE KITCHEN” 


POLLYANNA herself might find difficulty 
in being glad of our recent flood of lolly- 

pop literature, and if she succeeded, it must 
be because of the incidental influx of ingra- 
tiating ingénues. Cinderella comedy has given 
us two promising young women in Phoebe 
Foster and Patricia Collinge, besides estab- 
lishing Laurette Taylor and Ruth Chat- 
terton. 

“Come Out of the Kitchen,” fashioned by 
A. E. Thomas, author of “Her Husband’s 
Wife” and “The Rainbow,” from the story by 
Alice Duer Miller, which brings Ruth Chatterton to the 
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George M. Cohan, has none 
of the tender  verisimili- 
tude of “Old Lady 31,” but 
on the other hand gratefully 
little of the dramatic sugar. 
The fact that Ruth Chatter- 
ton cries very well indeed 
does not quite reconcile us 
to the inundation that fol- 
lows every reference to her 
“blessed old Dad,’ whose 
health is bad in Carlsbad, 
especially since the persons 
described in “Bunker Bean” 
as Pops and Mops have no 
visibility, but obviously were 
created for weeping pur- 
poses only. When the mis- 
fortune that overtook Noah 
threatens because of the re- 
ceipt of news that “the sur- 
geons have operated,’ we 
wish Olivia had a little more 
faith in leechcraft, but after 
all, water does not make up 
the bulk of “Come Out of 
the Kitchen.” 

Mr. Thomas is to be cred- 
ited with a mildly quaint, 
brightly written and lightly 
agréeable version of an idea 
sufficiently ingenious and at- 
tractive to have made its ap- 
pearance, almost simultane- 
ously, in two novels and a 
farce—the latter contempo- 
rary at the Republic under 
the title of “Good Gracious 
Annabelle.” Olivia is the 
moving spirit of a _ poor-but-prqud 
Southern family whose head is in the 
state and city already mentioned. 
Driven to rent the homestead to a rich 
Yankee, Burton Crane, and finding the 
bargain about to fall through because 
of the impossibility of securing white 
servants, Olivia persuades her sister 
and two brothers to masquerade as 
parlor-maid, butler and “boots,” while 
she assumes the post of cook. The 
strain upon one’s credibility is some- 
what relieved, after Crane has fallen 
in love with Olivia, by the disclosure 
that he knew all along. 

This strain, however, does not un- 
duly exercise Mr. Thomas. He is more 





dromes the Hippodrome.” 
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“*The Century Girl,’” says Channing Pollock, “is an all-star vaude- 
ville against a background that out-follies the Follies and out-hippo- 


ove is a picture of Hazel Dawn as 
she eppears in this production. 


concerned in being amusing than in 
being plausible, as his characters are 
more concerned in being good come- 
dians than in being good servants. 
Olivia’s Irish accent, superimposed 
upon a Southern, is better calculated to 
show off a star than a cook, and aside 
from that there is no more reason why 
she should have assumed it than for her 
gratuitous recital about the “broth of a 
boy” who loved her, or for the momen- 
tary harlequinade of supplying the dis- 
charged “boots” with a wig and a limp 
so that he may pose as a new menial. 
Rather too frequently the entertain- 
ment descends to this kind of farce— 
to the humor of broken dishes and 
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burned hands and dodging into closets, 
and gentlemen who wander into the 
scullery to kiss the cook and get sooty 
cheeks for their pains. Mr. Thomas 
redeems himself by whimsical touches 
like the discussion of a girl “in a 

] 

















position considered compromising 
by all our most prominent novel- 
ists and dramatists,” by speeches 
like Olivia's “Them’s the 
times when there’s nothing 
left but to creep into your 
own heart and shut the 
door,” and by a din- 
ner-scene, in the last 
act, that is a ver- 
itable masterpiece 
of high comedy. 

Miss Chatterton 
is charming and 
convincing as 
Olivia, and Bruce 
McRae’s Crane is 
worthy of the man 
who played Jones 
in “The Silver 
Box.” Mr. McRae’s 
worst fault is talk- 
ing with his mouth 
full—-which, his 
mother might have told 
him, is bad manners. 
Mrs. Charles Craig amus- 
ingly repeats the portrait 
of a mammy familiar to 
persons who saw her in 
“The Clansman;”’ Harry 
Mestayer embodies a pre- 
posterous poet in a fashion that sug- 
gests Edward Abeles; and Walter Con- 
nolly brings to bear a rich and genuine 
Southern accent in the role of a native 
real-estate agent. 

“Come Out of the Kitchen” is enjoy- 
able, if you don’t mind seeing the 
wheels go round. 


“GQOD GRACIOUS ANNABELLE” 


HEN all is said, not the least 
important thing about an enter- 
tainment designed for the stage is that 
it shall be a play. 
.Joint debates are very well, in their 
way, when they are not in the way of 
the story; and whimsicality is very well 
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Helen Mencken as Blanche 


Amory in “Major Pendennis.” 


in. its way, which is not often the way 
of the theater. The novelist may exer- 
cise his capricious fancy in extravagant 
comment upon ordinary behavior, as 
in the delightful “Once Aboard: the 
Lugger,” but the extravagance of the 
dramatist, to whom comment is im- 
possible, has no outlet save in that 
behavior itself. 
The utter madness with 
which Clare Kummer’s 
characters, in “Good 
Gracious Annabelle,” at 
the Republic, embark 
upon an adventure 
very like that of the 
Daingerfields in 
“Come Out of the 
Kitchen” is only 
one of the reasons 
why this enter- 
tainment is not a 


play. The other 
reasons are the 
madness or irre- 


sponsibility or in- 
sufficient crafts- 
manship of its 
designer, who is best 


known as author of 
the popular ballad 
“Dearie.” Here is 


Photogaph & WOLrk without 
by ts. form or cohesion, 
without characters, 
action or situations, lit- 
tered with loose ends and 
threads that lead no- 
where, so vague and befogged that 
memory fails to retain anything but the 
bare outline of its simple plot. 

On the other hand, “Annabelle” 
sparkles with the glint of a perverse 
and bizarre humor comparable with 
that of Lewis Carroll or Edward Lear 
or Gelett Burgess. Miss Kummer’s 
mind, of infinitely finer caliber than 
one had cause to suspect, is capable 
of kinks and quirks that produce 
absolutely delicious and indescribable 
nonsense. Of such nature is Amna- 
belle’s lament when, just prior to her 
masquerade, she sinks down in the 
corridor of the Hotel St. Swithin mur- 
muring: “‘Helpless, penniless and a co- 
respondent!” And the drunken dignity 
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of her employer’s announcement: 
“Annie, this gentleman has done me 
the honor to have a chill in my 
kitchen.” And Annabelle’s insistence 
upon “a private hall for wet umbrellas,” 
followed by her explanation, when her 
husband proves to have been a guest 
without a host, “I think you see enough 
of people when you're not visit- 
ing them, and the best time 
to visit them is when 
they’re away.” 

Lola Fisher, looking 
like a picture by Coles 
Phillips, and Edwin 
Nicander, who 
doesn’t draw a so- 
ber breath in the 
course of the eve- 
ning, and Roland 
Young, whose 
naturalness almost 
dissolves the walls 
of the playhouse, 
are most praise- 
worthy in a per- 
formance to which 
May Vokes contrib- 
utes, even more 
amusingly than ever, 
her amusing portrayal 
of a slavey. This 
particular slavey Photograph 
dabbles in astrol- New York 
ogy and complains 
that “my planets, Saturn 
and Mercury, are in 
aspic.” “Good Gracious 
Annabelle” is irresistible in spots, dull 
in stretches, and quite out of place in 
the theater. 


Pendennis,” play 


“OBJECT —MATRIMONY” 


“A FARCE belonging to the leisure 

class, idle with a lorgnette and 
orange-pekoe idleness’”—this quotation 
from Alexander Woollcott’s review of 
“Annabelle”—certainly “like a poultice 
comes” in a season of blatant vulgar- 
ity. If we are to have comedies of 
manners, let them be comedies of good 
manners. One wearies of the insis- 
tence upon money as the only ideal, 
upon its possession as the only excel- 
lence and upon its acquisition as the 















The Laura Bell of ‘Major 
ed by Helen 
MacKellar. 
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only aim and thought. 


Briefly, the 
cloak-and-suit drama begins to pall. 
The gospel of Geld was never more 
offensively preached than in “Object— 
Matrimony,” fashioned by Jules Eckert 
Goodman, author of “The Man Who 
Came Back,” and Montague Glass, who 


originated “Potash and Perl- 
mutter.” In this piece, which 
opened at the Cohan and 
Harris and moved to the 
Forty-eighth Street, 
there is not a single 
person one would 
want to know in life. 
The moral astig- 
matism of the char- 
acters is shared by 
the authors, who 
solemnly ask ad- 
miration and af- 
fection for a hero 
who attempts ex- 
trication from a 
business difficulty 
by engaging him- 
self to one girl, thé 
daughter of a bank- 
er, while he wooes 
and is pledged to 
marry another. An 
amazing example of 
obliquity is the conscious 
virtue with which, at the 
time and place set for his 
wedding, for which 
clergyman and guests 
have been waiting an 
hour, this hero hands the father a 
check for the amount due. and an- 
nounces that he never expected to keep 
his troth. 
Upon this sordid story is squandered 
a wealth of rough humor, much of it 
rooted in sharp observation. Thus the 
disgusted uncle, to whom the hero’s 
mother declares, ““He’s been a regular 
son to you,” and who replies, “Worse, 
even.” And Lesengelt’s boast that his 
daughter “keeps my house spotless; 
you would think it was a hospital.” 
The piece is vigorously and vocifer- 
ously played, with as much shading as 
characterizes the performance of a 
steam calliope, by a cast in which the 
outstanding member is Jess Dandy. 
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This entertainer, long associated with 
musical comedy, particularly “The 
Prince of Pilsen,” contributes a broadly 
amusing portrait of a sorely tried old 
man. Less unctuously, but perhaps 
with even greater fidelity, Jules Jor- 
dan impersonates the hopeful parent of 
the unprepossessing Birdie, a_ role 
assumed with commendable restraint 
by Jean Temple. 
“Object—Matrimony” might be 
called “Objectionable Matrimony.” 


“THE BASKER” 


EAVEN knows how John Drew 

escaped “The Basker!” 

This quiet and uneventful comedy, 
written by Clifford Mills and finely 
acted by Cyril Maude at the Empire, 
exactly measures up to the plans and 
specifications presumably kept on file 
for Mr. Drew. The author has fol- 
lowed a formula as familiar as the 
recipe for boiling eggs. Take one nice 
young man, idiotic but noble; coat him 
with sentiment; embroil him in a love- 
affair; and turn him out splendidly 
masterful. In such manner Haddon 
Chambers produced “The Idler,” 
Hubert Henry Davies “The Mollusc” 
and Clyde Fitch ‘“Toddles,” in which 
Mr. Maude appeared in London. 

Mr. Mills adds to the recipe a soup- 
con of “As a Man Thinks.” George 
DeLacorfe dreads nothing more than 
becoming a duke. When this calamity 
overwhelms him, he arranges with his 
worthless next-of-kin Richard to take 
the job, so far as possible, and with 
it gives the estates. Under the impres- 
sion that Richard wants the girl he 
loves, George arranges that transfer 
also. Then George throws in a dia- 
mond tiara, purchased as 4 wedding- 
present and promptly given to Richard 
to give to dear Diana. George is that 
noble! The only trouble’ with 
George’s nobility is that it causes one 
to agree so heartily with his grand- 
mother when that estimable old lady 
calls him “You damn’ idiot!” Richard 
pawns the tiara, and taking a leaf from 
the book of his plebeian prototype in 
“Object—Matrimony,” makes love to 
another woman. About this time 


George discovers these things and, his 
imagination fired by perusal of a his- 
tory of the Cheviots, turns out the 
blackguard and takes possession of 
Diana even at the canon’s mouth—or 
rather a bishop’s. 

The comedy is far from being as silly 
as it would seem from this narration. 
In fact, a little less talk of the Chevtots, 
and a little more action and common 
sense, would make the piece enjoyable 
despite the conventionality of its pat- 
tern. The dialogue is witty and intel- 
ligent ; the requisite air‘of breeding is 
pleasantly preserved; there is a cer- 
tain amount of superficial philosophy ; 
and there are two or three good inci- 
dents—notably that of the change in 
bridegrooms. Scantiness of material, 
however, with the consequent neces- 
sity of dodging issues in one act to 
create climax in another and save the 
play’s coming to a sudden and pre- 
mature ending, render the proceedings 
rather empty. One feels, in the words 
of The Lady Who Goes to the Theater 
With Me, that “if the piece goes on 
an hour or two more, something may 
happen.” By the time we reach the 
conclusion, as to George, that “the bet- 
ter and nobler part of his nature is 
asleep,” the better and nobler part of 
the audience is in the same happy 
state. 

Mr. Maude’s performance of the 
gentleman whose fondness for basking 
in the sun gives the comedy its cap- 
tion is highly polished and agreeable. 
Maud Milton, in the rdle of his grand- 
mother, The Duchess of Cheviot, is the 
best of a notably capable cast. 

“The Basker” is quite undisturbing. 


“MAJOR PENDENNIS” 


R. DREW himself is acting at the 

Criterion in a very weak tincture 
of Thackeray’s ‘“Pendennis”—a prosy, 
redundant, clumsy, amateurish and 
uncertain dramatization interesting 
only as a sort of literary Mrs. Jarley’s 
Waxworks. 

Langdon Mitchell, who succeeded so 
memorably in adapting “Vanity Fair,” 
and whose standing as a creative artist 
was established by “The New York 
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Idea,” attempts confining himself to 
the generally successive, though some- 
times simultaneous romances of young 
Arthur Pendennis, beside whom Herr 
Schnitzler’s Anatol seems to have been 
a Viennese Sir Galahad. The Major 
appears in Mr. Drew’s familiar role of 
the god in the machine. None of these 
love-affairs has much to do with the 
others, and their number, within the 
limits of a play, produces an effect 
somewhat grotesque. Thus when 
Arthur, accurately if vulgarly described 
by my neighbor as “a poor stiff,” 
quarrels with his friends about marry- 
ing Fanny Bolton, proposes to Laura 
Bell and, rejected, calls Blanche Amory 
from the garden to proffer her his well- 
worn heart, one feels that incidental 
music might be found in “Florodora’s” 
familiar refrain, “I really must love 
some one, and it might as well be 
you.” 

“Major Pendennis” is curiously 
fragmentary. Prologues are supposed 
popularly to present conditions prece- 
dent to a story, but here we have a 
lengthy prologue dealing with Arthur's 
infatuation for that eminent trage- 
dienne Emily Fotheringay, that relates 
to what follows in the axiomatic man- 
ner of the flowers that bloom in the 
spring. There is a brief reference to 
the romance early in the first act, and 
then it is forgotten. Throughout, one 
gets hardly more than samples of the 
novel. Warrington, trying to prevent 
Arthur's marrying Fanny by relating 
the history of a similar mistake, de- 
clares: “Nobody knows what ruined 
my life.’ Nobody ignorant of the 
book knew his life was ruined. The 
Clavering forty thousand pounds that 
was to throw Arthur into the arms of 
Blanche disappears like a telegraph- 
pole seen through a window of the 
Twentieth Century. A rumor, an allu- 
sion to gambling, and it is gone. And 
finally Harry, betrothed to Blanche, 
in just twenty seconds by my watch, 
persuades Laura, off-stage, to elope 
with him. — 

__ Mr. Drew does very well with what 
the playwright has left of The Major, 
and Alison Skipworth scores a real hit 
as the vulgar Lady Clavering. The 
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company, by and large, is pretty un- 
even, and the stage direction reflects 
little credit upon B. Iden Payne, who 
did such marvels with “Justice.” 

It is not easy to dramatize “Pen- 
dennis,” but it should be easy to make 
a better dramatization than Mr. 
Mitchell’s, and it would be hard to 
make a worse. 


“ARMS AND THE GIRL” 


OST recent war-plays have been 
farces, but to the best of my recol- 
lection only one has been conscious 
farce, and that is “Arms and the Girl,” 
at the Fulton. 

This breezy, spirited and perfectly 
formed little piece, by Grant Stewart 
and Robert Baker, was produced in 
September, since when I have been try- 
ing vainly to find space in which to 
recommend it to you. Plays come and 
go so quickly, however, and in such 
numbers, that after this long wait I am 
discharging that duty in despair of ever 
doing more. 

“Arms and the Girl” tells brightly 
the fresh and amusing story of an 
American, Ruth Sherwood, in Belgium, 
who prevents the execution of a fellow- 
countryman, Wilfred Ferrers, by de- 
claring him to be her long-awaited 
fiancé. The general in command, 
being of a suspicious nature, promptly 
orders the burgomaster to “marry 
these two.” What follows is contin- 
uously entertaining, and admirably 
acted by Fay Bainter, a delightful 
comédienne little known in these parts, 
and by Cyril Scott, who is well and 
favorably known. Ethel Intropidi, 
Henry Vogel and Francis Byrne con- 
tribute character-sketches of distinc- 
tion and high merit. 

Nowhere in town is there a more 
—_—" trifle than “Arms and the 
wif. 


“THE CENTURY GIRL” 


HE most colossal thing about the 
average “big musical revue” is its 
stupidity. Stages with too much on 
them, and girls with too little, are sup- 
posed to atone for a plentiful lack of 
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cleverness, with the result that the eye 
is glutted and the brain insulted. 

Charles Dillingham and F. Ziegfeld, 
Jr., have inaugurated their tenancy of 
the Century in brazen defiance of this 
tradition. There is a good deal of 
real humor in “The Century Girl.” 
Also, of course, there is a good deal 
that is not. Physical fun reaches its 
highest altitude in a burlesque of the 
Ballet Russe, called “The Ballet Loose,” 
and performed, with utter indifference 
to life and limb, by Leon Errolovitch, 
Harry Kelloski and Marie Dressleroff. 
The travesty, and Victor Herbert’s 
musical setting for it, are in the real 
ballet spirit, and nothing more nearly 
side-splitting is likely to be seen this 
season in New York. 

Practically everything else aural in 
the show has been selected from vaude- 
ville. Elsie Janis dances even more 
gracefully than usual, and imitates as 
remarkably, and Sam Bernard repeats 
his amusing political speech, conclud- 
ing ‘with the instance of the working- 
man who earns five hundred and fifty 
dollars per annum and is compelled to 
spend five hundred and sixty dollars, 
with the result that “all his life it costs 
him ten dollars a year to work for 
nothing.” 

A list of ocular treats begins with 
mention of the chorus. The Lady 
Who Goes tothe Theater With 
Me declares that a device 
over the doors of the Century 
should read: “All wives 
abandon, ye who enter here.” 
However, art has done almost 
as much for the spectator as 
nature. Joseph Urban and 
the costumers have conspired 
to create one bewilderingly 
beautiful picture after an- 
other—a “celestial staircase,” 
reaching almost to the flies, 
down which come repre- 
sentatives of Cleopatra, the 
Trojan Helen and _ their 
kind; and a view “under the 
sea,’ where mermaids float 
languorously among _ the 
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Reginald Barlow and Emma 
Dunn in “Old Lady 31”— 
a play which “may not be 
important, but it’s true.” 






fishes. Two long flights of steps, up 
and down which lines of gaudily capar- 
isoned choristers march, while the stage 
revolves, the whole giving the effect of 
a tortuous escalator laden with a carni- 
val crowd, is the most surprising and 
dazzling stage-effect I ever expect to 
witness. 

“The Century Girl” is intentionally 
bookless and unintentionally musicless 
—which is to say that, as yet, neither 
Mr. Herbert nor Irving Berlin has 
provided a genuine song-hit. The per- 
formance is all-star vaudeville against 
a background of supreme. spectacle 
that out-follies the Follies and out- 
hippodromes the Hippodrome. The 
entertainers, whose names give a better 
idea of what occurs than could be 
given otherwise in this space, include 
Elsie Janis, Sam Bernard, Leon Errol, 
Harry Kelly, Louise Dressler, Hazel 
Dawn, Frank Tinney, John Slavin, 
Maurice and Florence Walton, Doyle 
and Dixon and all the beauties in 
captivity. : 

It is no wonder that Mr. Tinney 
confides: “Dillingham and Ziegfeld, 
they says to me, they says: ‘Frank, 
if we do the business we should do, 
we wont lose more than two thousand 
dollars a week!’ ” 

The old New Theater has been 
robbed of dangerous dignity by the 
paneling of its walls with 
futurist hangings. It seems 
sheer blasphemy to disagree 
with Mr. Urban; but to me, 
at least, the suggestion is of 
wash-day in St. Peter’s 
Cathedral. But that is unim- 
portant. The important thing 
is that Winthrop Ames’ 
“gilded incubator of the 
drama” is now the hand- 
somest music-hall in the 
» world, and houses the most 
® gorgeously brilliant spectacle 
that has ever been staged 
since the Queen of Sheba 
dropped in for her justly 
celebrated chat with King 
Solomon. 
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Julia Sanderson, who has been so well liked in “Sybil.” 
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Werslev Nijinsky in 


Serge de Diaghileff’s : ‘ mee - 
Ballet Russe’s ; P MUCH THAT WE 


“Petrouchke.” ~ ‘3. CALL MODERN IS 


ANCIENT THERE 


f HE magazines and news- 
| T | papers on the library 
\_* || table of the Astor House 


Hotel, Shanghai, China, were of 
the vintage of 1915 and the early 
spring of 1916. Acting on the dictum 
that “no news is better than old 
Necedensticn ; news,” I had avoided them. And 
seeds act - ¥ then came an attack of ptomaine 
poisoning from eating one of those 
tempting Chinese morsels known as a 
“shrimp,” which Hamlet would have 
glanced at and pronounced “very like a 
whale,” compared to the other shrimps 
of the world. 

' An “invalid” in a Chinese hotel is hard 
put to for diversion; so as chance would have it, 
I read from the magazines and newspapers 
exhaustive articles about the Diaghileff Ballet 
Russe, that organization which has come out 

of Russia by way of Paris. 

There were delightful biographical 
sketches of Leon Bakst, doubtless the best 
advertised designer of stage costumes in 
the world. There were illustrations galore 

to show his innovations and novelties of color 
and design. Similar biographical detail con- 
cerning Serge de Diaghileff, manager of the 
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Chinese actors 
masked and 
painted. 





troupe, told of his early struggles for 
recognition in Paris, with a scant 
reference to the fact that he saw the 
possibilities of the pantomime-ballet, 
after witnessing the exhibition of the 
American, Miss Isadora Duncan, at the 
Russian capital, where he had edited a 
magazine devoted to artistic subjects. 
It was all an old story, because I had 
seen the Russian ballet in Paris, New 
York and elsewhere, I had talked with 
Diaghileff concerning his “aims”—as 
set forth in “Thamar” and other new 
works—and I had contributed many 
thousands of printed words to the 
world campaign of publicity, which was 
doubtless the most extensive that ever 
greeted a theatrical enterprise. But I 
read them over again, these often- 
repeated stories of the innovators; I 
even read an account of Gordon Craig’s 
“screen scenery,” that would revolu- 
tionize the stage, if his theories as put 
to the test at the Moscow performance 
of “Hamlet” were put into general 
practice. I recalled those famous 
“mob scenes” of Max Reinhardt, in 
which he flooded the stage with people 









Theater—ene Chine 
By Archie Bell 


at a moment’s notice, by bringing actors 
down the aisles, from the galleries by 
bridges and from other nooks and 
corners of the auditorium by means of 
runways, burlesqued by the Shuberts 
in America when they “copied” the idea 
for the promenade of underdressed 
chorus girls in the New York Winter 
Garden shows. 

Then one day my Chink “boy”—aged 
forty-eight—who served as my valet, 
interpreter, guide and “boots,” told me 
that a dramatic company had come to 
town from Pekin, for the purpose of 
giving several performances of cen- 
turies-old plays in a native theater of 
Shanghai. 

“Maybe you no like because play 
belong very old,” he said, but more 
than he could have known, he aroused 
my curiosity, which soon resolved itself 
into a determination to attend these 
performances. In my enthusiasm, I 


quite forgot about cholera, ptomaine 
and the excessive heat, and my doctor’s 
injunction to remain in my room. When 
the curtain rose—or parted, for even 
this sliding curtain is an ancient Chinese 
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institution, although we have been told 
that it is comparatively “new”’—Mai 
Fong and I were seated in a box, the 
former delighted with the “orchestra” 
that seemed to be imitating pigs squeal- 
ing in a boiler shop, while I tried to pay 
no attention to the “music” and directed 
my eyes to the stage. 

And almost momentarily, I had the 
stage surprise of my life. Muisunder- 
standing my enthusiasm, Mai Fong 
continued to repeat: “Play belong very 
old,” which seemed to be his formula 
of apology for enticing me to this 
exhibition in case I was not pleased. 

“That man belong great emperor,” 
he explained, pointing to a gorgeously 
costumed male. “Beautiful lady no 
belong his wife; she belong wife other 
man. Other man he come pity soon 
now.” 

I made no reply, from which Mai 
Fong took it that I was not interested. 
In reality, I was looking at a set of 
folding screens that formed the scenic 
background for the drama. Here 
seemed to be in practical operation 
scenic exteriors and interiors of the 
kind that are popularly known to 
Western audiences as “Gordon Craig 
Scenery.” None of them was of the 
gigantic proportions of the Moscow 
settings for “Hamlet,” which caused 
much critical comment in Europe and 
America, but they seemed to be work- 
ing in miniature and creating exactly 
the effects that the famous experimenter 
had claimed for them. A line of screens 
set around the full stage suggested by 
their designs-a bold exterior—in this 
instance the park surrounding a palace. 
By a speedy shifting, they presented 
various ocular impressions to the audi- 
ence, within a minute representing the 
interior of the royal residence. Here 
even was the “suggestion” instead of 
the fully developed decoration and 
realistic representation of scenic ac- 
cessories. 

“This is remarkable,” I said to my- 
self. “There is no greater difference 
between much of the ‘Modern Stage’ 
and this ancient. Chinese stage, than 
there is, for example, between David 
Belasco’s stage of twenty-five years ago 
and his stage of to-day.” 
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“You no like play?’ asked Mai Fong, 
eager to converse, as all individuals of 
a Chinese audience seem to be during 
the enactment of a play. “This very 
old play.” 

To encourage my “boy” to be quiet, 
I assured him that I had never enjoyed 
a theatrical representation so much in 
my life. 

I had no sooner done so than the 
“Emperor” on the stage summoned all 
of his retainers, vassals and _ slaves. 
That particular moment of the play 
called for some sort of conclave, 
preparatory to the inevitable combat. 
Somebody of high degree had “sinned” 
and he was to be put to some grilling 
test—a favorite Chinese device—in the 
presence of his emperor. Mai Fong did 
not make the plot exactly clear to me, 
and I had my doubts if it was wholly 
clear to him or to anyone else in the 
audience. He caught some of the dia- 
logue, as did the others, but there was 
much that was drowned by the con- 
tinued din of the orchestra, and the 
idea of “suggestion” was carried so 
much further than our most prominent 
suggestors of the Mrs. Fiske school 
would think of going, that one not 
thoroughly acquainted with the subtle 
technique of Chinese pantomime could 
not hope to fathom it. For instance, as 
the clans arrived in the palace court- 
yard, represented by a wooden gate 
that may have cost ten cents, before 
they were ushered into the presence of 
His Majesty, the actors gave a leap and 
after landing on their feet, at a point a 
yard from the gate, they stood still for 
some seconds, while a young lady un- 
dulated a small stick like a riding whip 
on the floor.. I could not understand, 
but Mai Fong explained: 

“When these men come up to 
courtyard of palace, they come to 
much water in moat, because the palace 
is on an island and they may not 
reach it without boat. See that young 
girl? She is rowing one boat, a 
ferry boat. These men they jump 
into boat and she takes them to palace 
gate.” 

But this is going too fast. I had 
another shock before the crowds of 
Chinese reached the palace of the em- 
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peror. 
Some of 
them came 
from the right 
wings of the 
stage and 

some from fe 
the left—hut = 
the larger 
number came 
from the front of the house. “I have al- 

ways called this a Max Reinhardt novelty,” 
I whispered to myself, as the actors streamed 
along a runway even with the heads of the audi- 
ence. It was exactly the way Reinhardt floods 
his stage with people on short notice. 

“That belong very old Chinese custom,” said 
Mai Fong. “We call that pathway ‘The Flowery 
Way’ in the Chinese theater.” 

And upon later inquiry, I found that the runway 
was in existence in the Chinese theater not only 
before there was a Winter Garden in New York, 
but before Christopher Columbus, who indirectly jam 
made New York and the Winter Garden possible, [4 
started out on his first voyage. Itisafeatureof # 
the equipment of every Chinese-theater, as much € 
as seats for the audience, and will be found 
in most of the provincial houses. Also, it is 
found in most of the Japanese theaters, 
having come from China. In Japan I 
was told that it had been the conven- 
tional method for actors to make en- 
trance or exit through the audience for = ee ela 
several centuries. Daina 

Although the particular spectacle that Ballet. 
I was viewing made use of shifting 
screens for scenic background, I attended 
a smaller theater some time later and at 
the close of the first. act I was rather 
astonished to see the small stage begin 
to turn on a central pivot. The 
second-act setting came suddenly to 
view, after a few seconds of boister- 
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Russian Ballet. 
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ous music by the orchestra, and the play 
proceeded without intermission. I had 
no opportunity for inquiring about the 
matter while in China, but a few weeks 
later in Japan, having seen the same 
device, I sought out Mr. Arnelle, an 
American who has been making a spe- 
cial study of the theater in the Orient, 
and said: 

“Certainly this convention has been 
borrowed from the revolving stages of 
the Coliseum in London and the Cen- 
tury Theater in New York. We have 
all been told that these stages are 
unique in England and America.” 

“They may be unique in England and 
America,” he laughed, “but there are 
dozens of them over here. Probably 
the Japanese obtained the idea from the 
Chinese; but it is certain that the re- 
volving stage, permitting the settings of 
the next act to be put in place while its 
predecessor is in view of the audience, 
has been in use in Japan for centuries— 
just how many, I am unable to say. 
The device may have been in use in 
China at least a thousand years ago.” 

But to return to the play in Shanghai. 
An intermission came and Mai Fong, 
still doubtful of my opinion concerning 
the ancient Chinese spectacle, advised 
me to stay and see the next act. 

“Tt will be more better,” he said. 
“Man belong great emperor now have 
court because he marry beautiful lady. 
Mandarin come from many province to 
bow before him. Beautiful costume!” 

Mai Fong was a prophet. It was a 
“more better” spectacle than the first 
part, “more better” than I had seen on 
any stage. The costumes were “more 
better” than any that were ever worn 
upon the operatic stages of Paris, Ber- 
lin, Bayreuth, Munich or New York, 
because here were realities, whereas 
those in the opera-houses and theaters 
of the Western world are imitations 
which glow and glitter by means of 
clever manipulations of calciums and 
colored bulbs. 

The finest mandarin robes and head- 
gear in China now belong to actors and 
theaters. After the establishment of 
the republic the impoverished Manchu 
nobility were suddenly obliged to open 
their chests of embroidered costumes 


and sell them for whatever they could 
get. The best of the robes and cos- 
tumes were bought by the actors and 
the large theaters of China. In design 
they were exactly in accordance with 
the requirements of the stage, because 
there is practically no such thing as 
modern drama in China. The nearest 
approach to it is a slightly varying 
method of producing the old stories 
culled from the legendary lore of by- 
gone centuries. The stories themselves 
do not change and the “periods” do not 
change. Consequently, the costumes 
are always of that grand period when 
emperors sat on their thrones and when 
feudal lords ruled from behind moated 
castle walls. And although Chinese 
theaters seem to eliminate accessories 
and scenic investiture even to the point 
of negligence, sometimes setting a pole 
that resembles a broomstick on the 
stage to“represent” a magnificent ban- 
yan treé in the palace courtyard, while 
the palatial pavilion itself is represented 
by a pole set atop two others that are 
placed in an upright position, they are 
never lax in the matter of costumes or 
facial make-up. The masks of an older’ 
day—the idea for which doubtless came 
from the ancient Greeks by way of 
India—are not so commonly used as 
formerly. But actors make up their 
faces to represent these masks, and the 
effect is even more impressive than for- 
merly. I have seen Chinese actors 
made up to represent black demons 
with gilt Persian designs or vermilion 
tracings on their faces, that at a dis- 
tance were scarcely distinguishable 
from papier-maché masks, unless they 
had lines to speak or sing, which caused 
the muscles of their faces to move. 

As one of these demons came on the 
stage at Shanghai, I recalled that 
Nubian slave in the American pro- 
duction of “Kismet,” in which Otis 
Skinner starred. This ebony-hued 
gentleman attracted nation-wide com- 
ment for his make-up artistry, as did 
the gilded figures in Granville Barker’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” But 
they were as a child’s water-color paint- 
ing beside a Rembrandt, when com- 
pared to the make-up of Chinese actors, 
even in a provincial theater. ‘A’ glance 
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One of the dancers in ‘‘Petrouchka,” 
presented by Serge de Diaghileff's Rus- 
sian Ballet. It shows a most realistic scene 
from a public square in Petrograd, and with 
the exception of “Prince Igor,” is consid- 
ered the most Russian item in the repertory. 


at these actors showed me that 
grotesque make-up is much older than 
the “pet” theories of Mr. Barker. What 
we think of as “new” ideas seemed to 
be contemporary with the Ming tombs 
in China, when one sees them in the 
Chinese theater which “has not changed 
in essentials in a thousand years.” 

The greatest surprise of all came 
later. The remarkable pageant ap- 
proached the stage along the Flowery 
Way. I caught glimpses of lords com- 
ing to pay their homage to the mighty 
emperor, costumed in magnificent robes 





of satin and silk, heavily embroidered 
from the collar to the tip of the train, 
which sometimes was carried by four 


pages. Their headgear ranged from 
pointed caps resembling bishops’ miters 
to grotesque diadems which spread out 
over their ears in curves and twists 
that resemble the roofs of Chinese 
temples and shrines. Here were ancient 
forms of what we have seen in modern 
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costume plates by the famous Leon 
Bakst of Paris and Russia. Even what 
we know as “Bakst” colors: reds, blues, 
greens and yellows, seemed to flash 
from this Chinese stage. 

The stage was flooded with people, 
and at the height of what started as a 
barbaric Oriental orgy, a young lord 
recognized his favorite as the lady in 
whose honor the festivities were given. 
He had no redress; so, with posturings 
and poses, he committed suicide 
at the base of the throne. The 
lady rushed to him, and the emperor 
ordered her killed. She had proved her 
guilt, and the emperor’s plottings had 
trapped her. Confusion, terror—every- 
thing but Belasco thunder and lightning. 
The music scratched and piped in un- 
earthly noises. 

“Just like Serge de Diaghileff’s Rus- 
sian ballet!” I said aloud, but Mai Fong 
did not understand. 

“Play very, very old!” parroted Mai 
Fong, now assured that I was dis- 
pleased. 

“You must get permission for me to 
go back there on the stage,” I said to 
him. 

“That is not possible,” he regretted. 
“American man do not go on Chinese 
theater stages. It have not been done 
any time.” 

“Tell them that I am an American 
actor, a Russian impresario, or the 
Prince of Wales,” I said. “I don’t care 
what you tell them, but get permission 
for me to go on the stage.” 

And after some difficulty, the “boy” 
returned to me bearing a slip of paper 
that gave me the coveted permission. 

During my first visit, there was the 
expected Oriental reticence. The stage 
manager and the actors could not 
fathom or understand my interest in 
them and their stage operations. But 
they treated me politely and cour- 
teously offered me tea that had been 
poured on jasmine flowers, the petals 
of which floated on each cup—a potion 
constantly imbibed by the actors. But 
they gave me an invitation to “come 
again,” and this was promptly accepted. 
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A night later, I not only saw the spec- 
tacle from “behind the scenes,” but sat 
by actors’ tables—they have no dress- 
ing-rooms and all sit at small tables be- 
yond view of the audience—as they put 
on their remarkable make-up. Ona still 
later occasion, they not only let me 
examine the wardrobe that was being 
worn, but brought out rare garments 
and headdresses that were put on for 
other plays. 

“You say these are ancient, but to the 
Westerner they are very, very new,” I 
remarked, as stage-hands spread out 
these marvels of color, design and 
workmanship. On another occasion, I 
had been permitted to make a similarly 
close inspection of the famous Ballet 
Russe managed by Diaghileff, and I 
recalled my disappointment when I 
discovered that some of the most ef- 
fective colors and “embroideries” were 
what they seemed to be only in the 
blaze of electric lights, manipulated by 
experts. Some of the costumes dyed 
to Bakst colors and the various shades 
and tints thereof, were to the casual 
observer little more than cleverly 
dipped or stenciled gauze. 

The stage effectiveness of the Bakst 
designs and colors, however, cannot be 
doubted. De Diaghileff has provided a 
new entertainment for Western peoples. 
The posturings of a Nijinsky, Karsar- 
vina, Ravelle or Bohm are diverting to 
the eye. The make-up of the Granville 
Barker actors and some of the tech- 
nical devices of his.stage are worthy 
of serious attention. Max Reinhardt 
has produced brilliant and impressive 
spectacles by means rather unusual, 
owing to the traditions, conventions 
and limitations of the Western stage. 
Gordon Craig deserves a hearing, while 
he calls our attention .to-~a_ possible 
remedy for the stilted, stereotyped un- 
reality of stage settings which may be 
dispensed with and objects achieved by 
the manipulation of folding screens. 

But the Chinese theater, like every- 
thing else Chinese, indicates to the 
Westerner that there is nothing really 
new under the sun. 
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Myrtle Stedman, a photoplayer. 
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UNUSUAL AND INTERESTING 
STORIES, TOLD BY ONE WHO 
cNOOWS OF: LHe NOTE. 
WORTHY PLAYS AND PERSON- 
ALITIES OF THE AMERICAN STAGE 


: O ~ F course you remember “Dearie!” Who 
F 


| 
doesn’t? A dozen years ago some one 
IL] was always bawling its highest high note 
eee at the top of his or her voice. Usually it was a her. 
by Sarony, '#~=6 We can remember when Sallie Fisher used to sing 
New York ‘ j ‘sé ° 99 ° . 
Dearie” harder than she ever did anything else. 
It was a common wonder that so much woman, 
voice and earnestness could be held together by a 
single pair of stays. Yet, save for the reflected 
strain of the effort, we enjoyed it. 

The composer of “Dearie” was Clare Kummer, 
and Clare Kummer is now a playwright. More than 
that, she is a playwright with a successful first com- 

———— —— ~=> ely to her credit, the same being “Good Gracious 

ss Annabelle!” and she has two other plays ready for 

Estelle Winwood, who made rehearsal; and in her escritoire she has cached a 

—, the eg a contract by the terms of which Arthur Hopkins 

woman in anew play called "ot only agrees to ‘buy all the plays she may 

“Jack.” write but to pay her a stipulated sum in advance 
royalties each year, whether she writes or not. 

This, when they read it, will probably make a lot of embryo geniuses envious. 
There are so few producers with that confidence in futures. Hopkins, however, 
is exactly that sort, the dreaming sort who would rather fail with something he 
considers worth doing than succeed with a shoddy imitation. And this is how 
it happened: 

Mrs. Kummer had written “Annabelle” for Marie Cahill. It was by way of 
being a comedy with songs, originally ; and for weeks Miss Cahill and Daniel V. 
Arthur, who serves as both husband and manager, kept the ‘script. Many changes 
were made in it, and more were suggested. But it never quite suited them, and 
the authoréss supposed they were through with it. She waited until she thought 
their option had ‘expired and then introduced “Annabelle” to Hopkins. He 
thought he saw possibilities in the original idea, even without the songs; and so 
he helped Miss Kummer rearrange the material, and bought the play. Where- 
upon the Cahill-Arthurs came forward with proof that their option had not 
expired and demanded the manuscript back. - You know how it is when you see 
that some one else wants the thing about which you have been doubtful. 

But by this time the second purchaser was too sure of his bargain to let it go, 
and finally he bought the rights of the Cahill-Arthurs for three thousand dollars. 
Then when “Annabelle” was ready for production he asked Mrs. Kummer to 
write another. She replied, very sanely, that her experience with manuscripts 
had been such that she doubted the wisdom of devoting her time to play-writing. 
It was an uncertain occupation—and the well-known cost of living was ever 
mounting higher and higher. Managers took their time, but the grocer was 


promptness personified. 
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Another brainstorm for 
Mr. Hopkins, and he proposed 
paying Mrs. Kummer a yearly wage 
which he would call advance royal- 
ties. This she would receive 
whether she wrote anything 
or not. Within four months 
from the date of that 
agreement the new play- 
wright came into the 
office with two completed 
manuscripts, “both of 
them peaches,” according 
to the man who bought 
them. She is writing a third.. 
“She will be the sensation of the 
next two years,” insists her producer. 

Maybe so, maybe not. But as we 
listened, the chance that Hopkins 
had taken seemed to be well worth 
the risk. The hotel ticket-specula- 
tors had just bought out all the § 
orchestra-seats for “Good Gra- 
cious Annabelle” for eight weeks 






















Above is Helen 
MacKellar, who is play- 
ing the “ingenue lead” 
in “Pendennis,” with 
John Drew. Her role 
is that of Laura Bell. 



































Margot Kelly 
as Phrynette 
and Emile J. 











¢ De Varn as 
ahead. M.LeBaren 
OLA FISHER is a part of the the Prodigal” 


“Annabelle” success. She §§ 
plays the heroine—a ‘sort of | 
Grace George with a Broadway 
veneer. There is no sense to 
Annabelle, and Miss Fisher 
plays her in sprightly con- 
sciousness of that fact. This 
Chicago comédienne has come 
forward rapidly the last few 
seasons, after the impetus she 
gained as a smart amateur in 
“Under Cover.” It is that style 
of comedy that is most com- 
pletely within her grasp, though 
she did a good bit of dramatic 
work in “Rio Grande.” Any- 
way, to come within stepping- 
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when Mr. Hopkins picked him for the réle 
of an impecunious artist in “Annabelle.” 
But you see how they drift, nowadays, 
these thinking youngsters, who are to 
be the actors of consequence in an- 
other decade—from Benson and 
his classic incubator to such pro- 
gressive drama as “The New 
Sin” and “Hindle Wakes,” and 
thence to the Washington 
Square group of earnest ex- 
perimenters. He may play 
farce for a season; but he will 
drift back to the worth- 
while drama, sure as shoot- 
ing. 


[t takes grit to stick to the 
thing you most want to do, 
but apparently the way is 
made possible for those with 
the determination to stand 
the test. Alice Nielson was 
determined to sing in grand 
opera and stopped 
in the midst of the 
most successful 
light-opera 
career the 
American 
stage had 
known up to 
that time, 
to continue 
her studies. 
And all the 
money in 
the banks 
of San 
Francisco 
could not 
lure her 
back 
again. 


Lola Fisher, a Chicago 
comédienne, has made a 
hit as the Annabelle of 

“Good Gracious Annabelle!” 


distance of the first line of 
American comédiennes 
within five years is some- 
thing of an achievement. And 
Miss Fisher has done that. 








Standing with her in the Eleanor 
photograph which appears on. Painter, 
this page, is Roland Young, a ‘starting 
juvenile who has just this sea- with a 
son struck Broadway—a soft- benefit- 
voiced, poetic chap, apparently recital in 
with a fine future. He had his Colorado 
early training in one of the Roland Young Springs to pay 
Benson companies in England y Hac ae d for her rail- 





and came to America with 
“Hindle Wakes.” He was with 
the Washington Square Players 


Lola Fisher as a road-ticket to 
——. Py A New York, 

Graci ” Mr. 

Youn aunt'to Amotin oth the "Hinds SDAMY reached 
Wakes” company a few years ago. 
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Berlin. A good-fairy patroness had 
agreed to see her through a course of 
voice-instruction, if she were ever so 
economical. For three years she lived 
as frugally as any peasant. Coming 
back to America, she was given a 
chance in “The Lilac Domino,” imme- 
diately made a place for herself, was 
deluged the following season with 
offers of other light-opera roles, finally 
succumbed to the liberality of John 
Cort and became the heroine of “Prin- 
cess Pat.” 

Miss Painter had started out, how- 
ever, to be a concert- or opera-singer, 
not a comic-opera comédienne, and she 
refused to be turned from her purpose. 
This year she has flatly refused a dozen 
offers, and after the holidays she is to 
have her wish. A concert-tour is being 
arranged for her. 

It may be that Eleanor Painter will 
sing alone, or with her husband, Louis 
Graveuere, the more or less mysterious 
Belgian baritone. Louis, it has been 
charged, was formerly known as Wil- 
frid Druitt, the English baritone, when 
he sang with Miss Painter in that same 
“Lilac Domino” two years ago. But 
Wilfrid disappeared at the end of the 
season, presumably to return to Eng- 
land and “do his bit.” Six months later 
appeared Louis Graveuere, with much 
the same appearance and very much the 
same voice. They are one and the 
same, their friends say, but Louis is 
silent, and Wilfrid can’t be found. 
Graveuere is already one of the popu- 
lar concert baritones of the season. 
His income this year, so his managers 
estimate, will reach twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. Evidently it pays to be a 
Belgian. 


HE war is also responsible for an- 

other change of front on Broadway. 
Manager Alf Hayman, who has suc- 
ceeded to the direction of the late 
Charles Frohman’s interests, was look- 
ing over the box-office statement of a 
distinguished English star who is play- 
ing a drawing-room comedy in his 
theater. 

“Damn ’im,” says Alf, “whenever I 
read one of these statements I’m pro- 
German.” 


’ 


OUTH will be served, but so will 

persistence. Emma Dunn will tell 
you that. And if you doubt Emma, ask 
any of the dear old girls who are play- 
ing with her in “Old Lady 31.” Nobody 
had faith in this comedy. Nobody? 
Well, hardly anybody. Lee Kugel, who 
produced it, believed in it; and Miss 
Dunn, who makes it the most human of 
documents, believed in it. But there 
were many, many others who would 
have nothing to do with it. You see, its 
action takes place in an old ladies’ 
home-—and whoever associated comedy 
with such an institution? However, 
here it is, and a success. The faith of 
two people made it so. 

Years ago Kugel found the printed 
story while he was waiting his turn in 
a physician’s anteroom. At that time 
he was associated with the late Henry 
B. Harris, who went down on the 
Titanic, and when he called it to that 
manager's attention, it was decided to 
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Marjorie Patterson as she 

appears in “Pierrot the 
Prodigal.” 





Eleanor Painter started her 
career with a benefit-recital in 
Colorado Springs to pay for 
her railroad -ticket to New 
York. Three years’ study in 
Berlin followed — then ° big 
successes in ““The Lilac Dom» 
ino” and “Princess Pat.” 
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try for the dramatic rights. These, 
however, were not easy to obtain. The 
authoress, Louise Forsslund, it was 
found, had died after her story was 
published and had willed the dramatic 
rights to her sister. Sister, it seemed, 
had herself written a play from the 
story and refused to consider any 
alteration of her ’script. So, after 
many fruitless conferences, Harris 
abandoned the enterprise. Last year 
Kugel, having become an independent 
producer, remembered “Old Lady 31” 
and again started a search for its 
owner. This time, having failed to 
place her own play, the authoress was 
willing to listen to reason, and as the 
outcome of another series of confer- 
ences Rachel Crothers was engaged to 
make the dramatization. 

For Miss Dunn’s part, she had sworn 
a mighty swear to play no more old 
ladies—not, at least, until she had estab- 
lished herself in a series of roles nearer 
her own age. But along came this dear 
old lady, and Emma Dunn was won 
over. It was her faith in the part and 
her faith that the play would utterly 
confound those high hurdles of the 
popular drama, poverty and old age, 
that finally convinced Mr. Kugel that 
his own faith in it was truly placed. 
Miss Dunn is just that positive. Some 
years ago she was playing in stock in 
the West—Kansas City, I think—and 
decided to go to New York. Her first 
trip was unsuccessful, and she went 
reluctantly back to where she was sure 
at least of a living. But a year after 
that she came again, and this time she 
literally burned her bridges behind her 
by throwing her stock wardrobe into 
the fire, and took her stand to stay. 

Her first chance came when Richard 
Mansfield selected her to play the 
mother in “Peer Gynt.” Her success 
in that role fastened stage motherhood 
upon her, and she has played a series 
of such roles since—in the play called 
“Mother,” in “The Governor’s Lady” 
and in “Sinners.”” Of her patience and 
persistence you may judge when [ tell 
you she rehearsed with seventy-eight 
different actors before she was satisfied 
with her supporting cast in “Old Lady 
31.” As a result the play presents a 


succession of the truest character-types, 
according to the experts, any drama has 
offered in years and years, 


HERE is, in this list, one Mary 

Davis. Mrs. Davis is sensitive 
about her age, but she owns up to sey- 
enty-four. She plays the Granny in 
the old ladies’ home, and is as eager as 
any of the younger women. On the 
road the members of the company tried 
to shield her as much as _ possible. 
“Mrs. Davis,” Kugel said to her in 
Rochester, “I think I’ve a quiet room 
for you that wont be draughty.” 
“Young man,” she answered, “I want 
no favors shown me. You put me 
where there’s life. I’m not going to 
start to rust yet.” In the old days she 
played with Charlotte Cushman and 
Forrest. 


ONE day last spring the New Play 

Society appeared on the scene, in- 
tent on setting the stage right—which is 
not in the least unusual. Societies born 
hereabouts to save the tottering though 
popular drama from a lingering death 
are as thick as autumnal leaves in Val- 
lombrosa, and frequently much thicker. 
Whence or where sprang the New Play 
Society no one seemed to know. It was 
enough that it seemed financially stable. 
The announcement that under its. aus- 
pices a play by Brieux would be per- 
formed at the Plaza Hotel was engraved 
most beautifully. 

The date arrived, and we went to the 
Plaza to see the play. It was one of 
the dramatic Frenchman’s lesser known 
works, “La Femme Seule,” in a trans- 
lation made by no less a person than 
Mrs. George Bernard Shaw and called 
“Woman on Her Own.” At the door, 
serving as a reception committee of one, 
stood Dorothy Usner Baxter, whom the 
older members of your. family will 
doubtless remember as a_pulchritudi- 
nous maid in the early productions of 
“Why Smith Left Home’”—Dorothy, as 
we recall the argument, being the out- 
standing excuse for Smith’s defection. 

The cast was made up, for the greater 
part, of well-chosen professionals. Otto 
Kruger, the season’s most popular 
juvenile, was one; Arthur Forrest was 
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another, Mrs. Russ Whytal a third; 
Harriet Sterling, Marion Rucker, Rose 
Baudet—quite a collection, in fact— 
also assisted. But playing the leading 
part was a courageous unknown, pro- 
grammed as Helen MacKellar. 
Between acts there was much talk of 
Miss MacKellar. No one seemed to 
know much about her. She had come 
from somewhere West, had walked up 
and down Broadway with the familiar 
persistence of the ambitious, had hap- 
pened upon Mrs. Baxter, had fitted in 
with her need of an “ingénue lead,” had 
been selected for the role of the heroine 


Mary Davis, who owns 
up to the age of seventy- 
four, as she appears in 
the part of Granny in 
“Old Lady 31.” 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


in “Woman on Her Own,” and that was 
all there was to it. Back of this was a 
rumor that David Belasco had seen 
Miss MacKellar and liked her. Those 
who reviewed the performance next 
day spoke of the young woman as prom- 
ising, approved her beauty of feature, 
the mellowness of her voice, the ease 
and confidence of her stage presence, 
and her possession of that quality which 
distinguishes those born to succeed 
from those born to struggle. The play 
was voted a bore, but Helen MacKellar 
a promising delight. 

Memories are short on Broadway, 
and along the side-street arteries that 
feed it. “Some little talk of thee and 
me, and then no more of me and thee.” 
Two weeks, and there was no more 
heard, probably little more thought, of 
Helen MacKellar by those who had 
seen and written of the New Play 
Society’s experiment. Then it tran- 
spired that it was not David Belasco 
but Roi Cooper Megrue—author of “It 
Pays to Advertise,’ and the “Under” 
series, “Under Fire,” “Under Cover” 
and “Under Sentence,” and also of the 
new coniedy, “Seven Chances”—who 
had thought enough of the young 
woman’s chances to place her under 
contract for a term of years. It was 
through his influence that Mr. Belasco | 
gave her a part in “Seven Chances,” 
then called ‘“The Lucky Fellow,” for its 
trial performances in Atlantic City. 

There was hardly a day during last 
June and July that Miss MacKellar did 
not appear at the Megrue offices with a 
new offer from some other manager in 
her hand, most of them such wonderful 
offers that she was rather eager to 
accept them. But Megrue held her to 
the terms of her agreement with him 
until—and this shows there are a few 
generous individuals in the theatrical 

business—until John Williams, look- 
ing about for a leading ingénue for 

John Drew in “Major Pendennis,” 

happened to see her. She was the 

perfect type for Laura Bell, Wil- 
liams insistéd, and he simply must 
have her. So Megrue let her go. 

He would not stand in the way of 

a newcomer’s chance of becoming John 
Drew’s leading woman her first Broad- 














Emma Dunn, who against her will has become a specialist in white-haired 
réles and who has won new laurels in “Old Lady 31.” 


way season. And this is how it happens 
that this attractive young woman is so 


decorative a part of Langdon Mitchell’s © 


play. 


STELLE WINWOOD was lucky 

that way too. The name probably 
means nothing to you now—may mean 
nothing more a year from now. But 
the chances strongly favor another 
story. Miss Winwood came to Amer- 
‘ica this fall to play a leading part in 
“Hush!” a dear, daring little play that 
will be no more by the time you read 
this, because, unfortunately, it was a bit 
too frail and something too sensitive to 
stand the rigors of a Broadway chill. 
We would not ask Miss Winwood 
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copyrighted by 
ri ill, 


New York 


her age 

for the 
world, 

but tak- 
ing into 
account that 
“blondes i s 
awful deceptive,” she looks as though 
she might be all of twenty-two, and yet 
speaks confidently of having played 
over four hundred parts in the reper- 
tory-theater in Liverpool, where she 
gained most of her experience. She 
started when she was twelve. 

She came to play the part in “Hush” 
at Winthrop Ames’ Little Theater—a 
real temple to the drama (bless it and 
its founders!)—and had continued in 


Emma Dunn 
at her 
summer place 
in Milford, 


onn. 
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that work something less than a fort- 
night when she was considering four 
different proposals to leave the com- 
pany at the expiration of her contract 
and attach herself to the organizations 
of other American managers. 

It does not take more than beauty 
and brains to get on on the stage when 
you are young and gifted, but it is not 
often there comes such a chance as 
“Hush” offered Estelle Winwood to 
show what her particular set of brains 
and her own beauty could do for a pro- 
duction. Of the four offers she took 
that of the same John Williams who 
gathered in Miss MacKellar; and she 
is at this writing slated for the position 
of leading woman to Richard Bennett 
in a new play called “Zack.” Later, I 
hear, she is to be featured in Gals- 
worthy’s “Fugitives,” a part she played 
in: England. 


ROBABLY some one will be writ- 
ing a protest against the invasion 
of English ingénues before long—some 
one who will not stop to think that we 
represent just now the theatrical center 
of the universe. There always have been 
more new plays brought out each season 
in New York than in any other world- 
capital—this because of the tremendous 
extent of the back-country that has to 
be supplied with its theatrical fare from 
a central source of production.- And 
now, with London, Berlin, Paris, 
Vienna and Budapest too busy and too 
heavy of heart to fuss much with the 
theater, it is little wonder that the influx 
of eager artists is greater than ever 
before. 

Yet there is this to say for these 
young women, just as it must be said 
for the young English men who have 
made their way upon the American 
stage: they have something more than 
mere attractiveness to recommend them. 

Consider, for instance, the experience 
of Margot Kelly. Margot is a busy lit- 
tle person with a shock of copper-red 
hair that stands out from her head like 
a fiery hedgerow. She had played re- 
cently in London in a farce called “A 
Little Bit of Fluff,” she being the fluff 
and looking the part. London had 
laughed at this farce, and its owners 


thought if London sad could laugh, gay 
Noo Yawk would simply curl up in 
paroxysms of joy. But Noo Yawk did 
nothing of the kind. The boll weevils 
who write of the drama got after “A 
Little Bit of Fluff” first, and the public 
shortly afterward, and it lasted no 
longer than a week. And there was 
Margot Kelly, red hair and all, without 
a job. 

But it so happened that at precisely 
the same time they were rehearsing 
“Pierrot the Prodigal” at the Booth and 
that the Phrynette of the cast was ail- 
ing. Finally, two days before the date 
scheduled for the premiére, she was 
forced to give up entirely. Then started 
a hurried search for another Phrynette. 
Margot had never tried pantomime, but 
she was perfectly willing. For twenty- 
four hours she was put through the 
part. At the end of that time a dress- 
rehearsal was called. Winthrop Ames, 
who is the artistic director of the Booth, 
ordered two announcements prepared 
by his press-department, one postponing 
the opening, the other explaining Miss 
Kelly’s sudden injection into the cast. 
He would decide that night which to 
send to the press. He sat through the 
rehearsal. “She’s a natural panto- 
mimist,” he declared at midnight. “Let 
the show go on.” And Margot, of all 
the women, was the hit of the play. 


HERE was in this cast, however, an 
American girl quite capable of up- 
holding the honor of native genius. 
The part of Pierrot himself was played 
by Marjorie Patterson, and though she 
is Paris-trained in stage-art, she is of 
the Baltimore Pattersons—a_ grand- 
daughter, in fact, of the Elizabeth Pat- 
terson who married Napoleon’s brother 
Jerome. Rather an exceptional young 
woman is Miss Marjorie. Not only has 
she studied expression and gesture 
under Yvette Guilbert in Paris, and 
pantomime under the greatest of living 
teachers of the art, M. Severin of Mar- 
seilles, but she has played a succession 
of dramatic parts in London, has been 
the Viola in a Benson production of 
“Twelfth Night,” has written two short 
plays and published two novels, “The 
Dust of the Road” and “Fortuna.” 
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Frank Craven, of Jimmy Gilley, “Too Many Cooks” and “Seven Chances” fame, and his three-months-old son. 
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[ea HE coat-room boy held up a 
| a || Mackinaw. With a grin of 
|, derision he exhibited. the gor- 
geous stripes of the blanket  gar- 
ment to the ladies’-room maid, who 
smiled at him across the shower of vel- 
vet, fur, lace and satin evening wraps 
under her care. 

Could there be two such Mackinaws, 
I wondered as I checked my hat and 
cape-coat, or had*Cyprien Leconte actu- 
ally wandered all the way to New York, 
and of all unlikely places, into this 
blatant dance-hall? The sight of that 
worn red-and-blue garment created sud- 
den silence for me in the crowded cor- 
ridor reeking with perfume and garish 
with electric lights. In their stead I 
saw again the green-fingered tamaracks, 
felt the keen, crystal-edged wind on my 
face, heard the creak of the packing 
drifts and beheld before me, ‘‘mushing” 
on his long snowshoes, Cyprien in all 
his multicolored bravery. 

I saw him in the flesh the moment I 
entered the ballroom. He was seated 
at a table on the rim of the space re- 
served for the devotees of Terpsichore, 
and his small, compact body was 
encased in conventional, well-tailored 
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“We all stood 

her £0, while 

candles’ dead wicks went 
from the 
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evening dress. He was paler than I had 
ever seen him, for in our Northern 
wanderings I was used to his weather- 
tanned skin—dark, almost, as an Indi- 
an’s. A bottle of champagne protruded 
from the silver bucket at his side, and 
part of its golden contents sparkled un- 
tasted in the glass before him. 

He was staring across the then empty 
space of the dancing-floor with the still 
fixity of a stalking lynx. He looked 
handsome and tired and terribly sophis- 
ticated, my good Cyprien. He looked 
as the Cyprien of Paris must have 
looked. How often had he told me, as 
we camped beside the white, glacial tor- 
rents of the Koutenay; of his hatred of 
the city, of the weariness of his days 
when his father, grown suddenly rich in 
the Cobalt district, had insisted on his 
son’s return to France to obtain a bac- 
calaureate! And now, apparently of his 
own free will,—for who was there to 
constrain him?—here he was in this 
hotbed of Bacchanalian vice, unamused, 
weary, leaving his wine untasted, star- 
ing across a square of parquet flooring 
with the eyes of a hunter. 

I was glad to see him, even in this 
surrounding and with his disillusioned 





like stone figures watching 
the smoke from the holy 
up like a long gray thread 
flax of fate.” 


the Snows 


PLL USTRATED- BY 
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man-of-the-world boredom, 

so different from my boon 
companion of the wilderness. I 
edged toward his table, and was 

held back a moment by the crowd. 

I beg-pardoned and pushed through the 
press, and when at last I detoured a 
noisy party on my right and had free 
space again, I looked up to see his face, 
changed, hardened, frozen, his black 
eyes intent, unwinking menace; and 
then I saw—Her, the most beautiful, 
the most Satanically beautiful, woman 
I have ever seen. Her black hair, worn 
plain, was like a cap for density, and 
her skin had the pink-white flush of 
snow under the sunrise. Her figure was 
incomparable, with the freedom of curve 
and movement that betrayed the 
strength and agility of the out-of-doors, 
but her lovely red mouth was evil. She 
was loaded with jewels that glittered on 
her gray gown with vivid light; yet her 
eyes were the magnets that drew mine 
and held me spellbound—great, cav- 
ernous, fierce eyes, the eyes of Carmen, 
untamed, untaught by tragedy, the eyes 
that faced death with a stare of ferocity 
in which there was neither prayer nor 
yielding—not the tawdry Carmen of 
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play and opera, but the 
savage woman who in- 
spired Merimée’s im- 
mortal story, the creature 
of fire who counted herself 
without blame for the de- 
struction she wrought, even 
as fire has no conscience. 
And those eyes that knew 
death and defied it looked 
straight into the merciless eyes of 
Cyprien Leconte! Her strong white 
shoulders shrugged ever so slightly ; she 
sank with a sweep of draperies to her 
frail gilt chair and leaned across the 
table, challenging her escort with the 
whole force of her feminine charm. 
Her man, a florid, well-built English- 
man of certain years, smiled smug self- 
satisfaction at the attention his com- 
panion was attracting. 


"y 


YPRIEN flicked the ash from his 

cigarette and leaned back. I drew 
out the chair opposite, sat down and 
held out my hand. 

“T knew your old Mackinaw,” I said, 
“out in the coat-room. Why all this 
Fifth Avenue tailoring, my friend,”’—I 
nodded toward his faultless black,— 
“and still your old Joseph coat?” 

He smiled at me, my old Cyprien 
once more, his boyish, flashing teeth, his 
simple heartiness. He clasped my hand 
in both of his. 
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“Compagnon de mes beaux jours!” he 
exclaimed gayly, and then his eyes dark- 
ened as he answered my question. “Ah, 
so you saw the old Mackinaw? Well, 
that is why I use it still—that they who 
know me will know that here I am, 
even before they see me.” His eyes 
drew across the dancing floor and lifted 
slowly. 

“Who is she?” I asked without pre- 
amble, for of old, Cyprien and I had 
shared mind and heart as well as food 
and blanket. 

“Alline 
simply. 

“My good comrade,” I replied, “ex- 
cept that the lady has a most musical 
name, that tells me nothing at all, ex- 
cept that she is French.” 

“Canadian,” he corrected. “She is 
the daughter of old Contin Allaire, the 
Bay Company’s fur expert.” 

“A snow-leopard,” I commented as I 
watched her quick, graceful move- 
ments. 

“Quite as vicious and far more dan- 
gerous,”’ he added. 

“Carmen of the Snows,” I suggested. 

Cyprien looked at me with sudden 
concentration. “Voila’ you have it. 
And she will die as Carmen died. 
It is not time yet. It shall not 
be until there is fear in her eyes. 
Then there will be something in her 
life except the passion of living 
—something that makes death bitter 
—not till then, and even then the 
fear must last before the end. She 
must pay something of her score on 
earth, no matter what she pay here- 
after.” 

“Mon ami,’ I said, “let us go from 
here. The sight of that woman is not 
good for you. I do not like the way 
you talk, nor the way you look. Let 
us go, you and I, somewhere, to speak 
of moose and ptarmigan and trout and 
mountain sheep. These lights are 
miasma; this music is poison; these 
people are ephemera, phantoms of evil 
night-magic. Let us leave them.” 

He shook his head. ‘Not yet,” he 
said. “I am here for a purpose. I 
have lived for one purpose for four 
years.” He slowly lighted another 
cigarette and with his inimitable 


Allaire,’ he answered 


courtesy of manner poured a glass of 
wine for me. “I am infinitely glad to 
see you,” he said after a silence. “I 
have often thought of you, wondered 
where you were, wondered when and 
where I should find you again.” 

“And it is here of all places—but 
we meet; that is the important thing.” 
I raised my glass in greeting. The 
music had resumed, and the dancers 
whirled by us, brushing our knees with 
their gauzy skirts and our senses with 
light laughter and murmured talk, a 
continuous procession of dark-clad men 
and soft-fleshed women, the sudden 
white of teeth, the moist gleam of eyes, 
the whiff of warm, powdered, perfumed 
bodies. 

Then she passed, dancing slowly, 
glancing neither to the right nor left. 
She came deliberately, as if persuad- 
ing the guidance of her partner. She 
swept by our table so closely that 
she touched us both. The gleaming 
white of her skin shone against the 
gray of her gown. The diamonds of her 
many ornaments flashed a million rays. 
Serene and defiant she passed. I could 
not help thinking that with the lan- 
guorous glide that turned her back to 
her enemy she flaunted an invitation 
to knife her between those perfect 
shoulders. 

Cyprien sat back; his brow was 
smooth, his eyes smiling. ‘Not yet,” 
they seemed to say. She was gone— 
lost in the crowd. The endless pro- 
cession of doll-faced girls drifted by 
again to the urging music. 

“Allons—let us go,” said my com- 
panion, rising. ‘She has not seen me 
in six months. Perhaps she imagined I 
had forgotten—it is enough—she will 
think now. Come.” 


E adjourned to an unfrequented 

chop-house, and we did not speak 
of the Alline Allaire until we had 
spoken of many other things. Suddenly 
I thrust at him: 

“Cyprien, will you let jealousy of 
that woman drivé you to some mad 
thing?” 

He looked at me, startled. “Jeal- 

!" he exclaimed. “Mon Dieu! 


ousy ! 
Jealous!” An expression of puzzled 
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wonderment dawned in his eyes. ‘By 
all the saints, so it will look! So will 
the world think! Another scalp at her 
belt, another victim! I had not thought 
of that.” He seemed lost in grievous 
meditation. ‘Listen, mon ami,’ he said 
suddenly. “This de- cides me. I 
shall tell you. When all is 
saidand done and the book 
closed, there must be 
some 
the true 
ing of the 
“I tell . 
youfrank- | iF 
] : eg I 
warned, 
“T shall 


one ‘ ®\) to. tell 
b mean- 
_ story.” 


; 


do everything in my power to prevent 
you from doing anything rash. I’ve got 
no sympathy with this blood-and-iron 
passion of yours.” 

He silenced me with a gesture of de- 
cision. “Holding back the hands of the 
clock will not change the time of day,” 
he said in the quaint haditant French 
of the proverb. ‘“You-can do nothing 
at all—neither can she. Never have I 
uttered a threat. I speak to you to- 
night—but if I deny it in the morning, 


what then? I shall say: ‘I saw a woman 
whom I recognized, and told you her 
story, as one man may tell the story of 
any woman having a story worth the 
telling.” To no one have I spoken 
threats, even when my hands longed to 
be at her throat. I do not threaten 
now. I tell a story. Do you wish to 
hear 2” 

“Get it off your chest, Cyprien.” I 
tried to make mine a voice of raillery, 
and failed utterly. ‘Ease your feelings, 
and you'll feel better.” 

He smiled at me grimly. “You say 
I am jealous. Do you remem- 

ber Georgette Lalange?” 

I twisted uneasily. ‘‘Yes,” 
I answered, ‘but — men 
change.” 

“ZT do not change,” said 

Cyprien, “and so little am I 

jealous for myself, that 

all I have ever asked is 

the happiness of the 

one I love—with 

me, if that 

be fate — 

without me, 

if that be 

the way. It 

was so with 

Georgette! 

She pre- 

ferred my 

friend Don- 

ald Ivor— 

she married 
him.” 

Hepaused 

and stared at the rising 

smoke of his cigarette, his 

mouth tightening at the cor- 

ners, his nostrils pinched ever 

so slightly. I knew the pic- 

ture he was seeing. I remembered 
Georgette well — the  convent-bred 
daughter of old Leconte’s partner, and 
Cyprien’s playmate and sweetheart. I 
recalled her as I had last seen her six 
years before, when we left the big 
ranch-house one spangled dawn. She 
came to the door to wave us good-by, 
awny-haired and gray-eyed, with firm- 
ness and integrity written all over her, 
and a certain gallant bearing that 
marked her with vivid personality. I 


wi, 


The most Satanic- 
ally beautiful wom- 
an I have ever seen. 
Her skin had the 
pink-white flush of 
snow under the sun- 
rise. Her‘ figure was 
incomparable .. . . 
\ but her lovely red 


mouth was evil. 





“ Georgette followed him. When she found them, he had Alline Allaire by the throat; he was killing her. The 
damned forever. Rather than that would she damn her own white spirit. 
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terror that compelled the wife’s hand was fear for Iver’s immortal soul— his blood-laden soul that would be 
She shot quickly, but in that instant Donald Ivor turned—and it was Ivor that fell.” 
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remembered her low laugh and her 
throaty voice that sang with such mov- 
ing sweetness the Acadian chansons I 
was forever begging for. So Georgette 
had married big, persistent, reckless 
Ivor, prospector, miner, promoter and 
chief assayer of the district, when the 
spirit did not move him to wander. 

I sighed involuntarily. The sound 
roused Cyprien from his reverie. 

“She loved him. She might have 
been happy. I believed she would be 
happy. I kissed her hand and let her 
go—because I knew she loved him.” 
Again he paused. “There was plenty 
of money, as you know, and they built 
a very grand lodge on the edge of Quile- 
mac Lake—where the point runs out 
and the big timber sets its feet in the 
water—giants of trees. You remember 
the place—the Beaver River comes in 
over the flat rocks that hold it back and 
lift it like the bore of the rising Fundy 
tide.” 

I nodded. 
loved it. 

“Pére Lalange brought the workmen 
over from Cobalt. The chimneys were 
of stone, and the ceilings of cedar, and 
the walls of paneling ordered, from 
Ottawa. I saw it grow, the new home 
of Georgette, where she should be so 
happy. Then there came a rumor that 
the owner of the Kesson mine, Pierson, 
who lives in Montreal, intended to 
build a camp across the lake, where he 
would spend the summers and entertain 
guests from the East. We did not 
fancy the idea. We did not want Sainte 
Marie invaded. Nevertheless the work- 
men, when they had finished the Lodge, 
were employed on the new construction. 
And presently it rose, a chalet of logs 
and sloping stone-held roofs. It stood 
right across the lake as if to halloo, 
‘Come over, come over.’ 

“When Georgette was married, I gave 
her Mahoud, my horse—you remember 
him, the best horse in the Canadas. I 
gave him to her because I loved him too. 
Then I went away. I could not bear to 
see her go to that home on Lake Quile- 
mac; I could not bear to think of her 
sweet dignity as hostess at her own 
table. I wanted for yet a little to think 
of her as the girl I had always loved. 


I knew Quilemac and 


And so Mellic and I, we went hunting 
in Labrador. 

“IT was gone ten, eleven months, 
when by accident, at Portage Dernieére, 
I met Albertson coming north, and from 
him I learned things unbelievable. I 
learned that to the chalet across the 
lake there had come Alline Allaire, old 
Courtin Allaire’s daughter, as compan- 
ion to the English owner of the Kisson, 
and like a flame in the forest the sight 
of her had kindled the hearts of men, 
leaping from one to another as leaps the 
forest-fire. It had leaped the breadth 
of Quilemac and consumed the happi- 
ness of my beloved and laid her home in 
ashes. Then I hurried. I mushed on 
that return trail as never before. Mellic 
could not keep up, and so I left him 
and went on, knowing not what I should 
do at my journey’s ending, but vowing 
that Ivor, who had been my friend, 
should answer to me as enemy to 
enemy. 

“At last I hit the Kowkash trail. I 
was close, coming closer. I hurried as 
if the devils were behind, and not be- 
fore me—as they were. When I reached 
the timber road at Tonac, I got a team 
and drove. I put up at McLane’s, but 
I asked no questions of anyone, and 
they looked at me and ventured noth- 
ing. I had made up my mind to learn 
the truth from my good friend Father 
Courveille, at the church. He would 
know more than anyone else and more 
exactly, for to him the French and Eng- 
lish, and even the Indians, talk. 

“T saw the little white spire afar off, 
and it seemed to me the one desirable 
place in the world, and Father Cour- 
veille the one inhabitant of a deserted 
and devastated world. 

“T turned into his shed, and I saw. 
him open the door and look out at me. 
He crossed his little garden, opened the 
latched gate and came toward me with 
outstretched hands. As always, he 
read me. 

‘““*My son,’ he said, ‘remember what 
God has said: “Vengeance is mine.” ’ 

“ ‘Father,’ I-answered, ‘God appoints 
whom He wills to be the instruments of 
His vengeance.’ 

“He shook his head and led me into 
the cabin. ‘When did you hear?’ he asked. 
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““At Portage Derniére,’ I told 
him, ‘three weeks ago.’ 

“Then he exclaimed: ‘Three 
weeks ago! Portage Derniére! 
That is not possible.’ 

““One travels fast to meet 
bad news,’ I told him. 
‘Has no one done any- 
thing ?’ 

“He 
lessly. 
do?’ 


hope- 
one 
‘She 


shrugged 

‘What can 
he_ asked. 
loves him—she _ loves 
him—and she will let 
no one speak ill of him. .ff 
She pales; she wanes like ¢ *4 
a fire unfed; but that is % . 
all. She is silent.’ 

““ “Her father,’ I said, ‘he 
says nothing?’ 

“ “Her father has threat- 
ened. but what shall he do— 
kill the man she loves— 
when she loves him quand 
méme? And Ivor is be- 
witched. I 
tell you, 
A lline 
Allaire 
the J/@® 
hd 
of no Vf s z 
mor- 4 
tal of 
earth — there 
is the devil in her.’ 
And he crossed him- 
self. 

““Tyoes Alline love 
Ivor?’ I asked. 

“Pére  Courveille 
laughed  Sscornfully. 
‘She — she does not 
love—she cannot love 
anything but herself 
and life. The man 
who brought her 
laughs. He cannot believe she would 
look at anyone but him—such con- 
fidence has he in her; and so little will 
1e listen, that for two months he has 
been in Ottawa, leaving her here to 
do as she wills with his power- 
boats and his horses, his lodge and 
his people. Indeed, they are not his: 
he has given them to her.’ He shook 
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““Mahoud was coming 


like a lost 


horse possessed, and Georgette rode him 
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his shoulders as if to throw off 
some creature that had sprung 
upon him. ‘Why, now, even 
now, she has set her eyes on 
young Langley, the English 
superintendent; Toulac, my 

Indian, tells me he has seen 

them together many times; 

and the Englishman is mad, 

even as Ivor is mad, as Pier- 

son is mad. He knows noth- 

ing, sees nothing, wants noth- 
ing but this woman.’ 

“‘Does Ivor know?’ 

Like a flash it came over 

me that there was the way 

out. I knew Ivor; I 

knew his _ self-love. 

Never would his pride 

tolerate this ignomin- 

ious situation. Pac 

would strike the 

English boy aside, 

and he would cast 

off Alline. I had 
found the way. 

“ ‘Father,’ I told 

him, ‘I shall see 

that-- Pv-or 

learns 

t ‘hee 

“truth. 

I know 

him. When 

this madness 

has passed, he 

will be himself 

again. I had 

come to reckon 

with him in blood, 

but this is better. His 

vanity will save him. 

Where shall I find 

Ivor? And are you 

sure that what you say 

is true?’ 

“Pere Courveille 
rang the dinner-bell by his window. 
Toulac came to the door. The priest 
signaled him to enter. He knew me and 
grinned. I questioned him, and he 
grinned no more, but he spoke, and he 
spoke the truth—one does not lie before 
Pere Courveille. 

“Tt is enough,’ I said. 
where shall I find Ivor?’ 


Cans 


q 


~ 


up the hill like a 


soul,” 


‘Tell me 
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“Toulac grunted. ‘He is either at 
the lodge across the lake, or he is at 
the auberge of Jean Calé. The mine 
knows him no more, and _ his house 
knows him no more, and the Aabitants 
of Sainte Marie wi// not know him any 
more.’ 

“«T will go to the auberge first,’ I 
said. 

““*My son,’ said Pere Courveille when 
again we were alone, ‘it may be that 
you are right and this is the way. I 
know you will not seek to slay Ivor 
when you know that Georgette’s life is 
as his life—and to kill him would be to 
kill her. Therefore go’ and return to 
me. This is your house to-night, and 
for as long as you will it shall shelter 
you. My horse is fresh; take him.’ 


“ A. ND so I took the priest’s old horse 

and rode him down the trail, and 
I passed many and greeted many, but 
I know not who, for my soul was not 
there. Before Calé’s auberge I reined 
in, and looked quickly through the win- 
dow before I entered. Ivor was there, 
leaning against the little pine bar. His 
face was flushed, and his bearing had 
the bravura of a Spanish bull-fighter’s, 
vain and proud, self-confident and as if 
fed with flatteries. He was no more 
my friend Donald of the old days. This 
was another man. I hesitated but a 
moment; then I went in. He greeted 
me with heartiness in which there lurked 
—I shall not say fear, but anticipation 
of trouble. I gave him not long to 
wait for it. 

“Will you drink with me, Cyprien, 
my friend,’ he said, ‘and tell me what 
of the North?’ 

“‘The North is treacherous, my 
friend Ivor,’ I made answer, ‘and I 
drink not with you. Yet for you I am 
come, and to you I bring news.’ 

“What news?’ his voice asked, but 
his eyes knew of whom I had to speak. 

“Come outside,’ I beckoned, and he 
came. ‘You have broken faith with 
Georgette,’ I said. ‘Even the coureurs- 
du-bois and the Indians know. At 
Portage Derniére word came to me, and 
I hastened. Now, for the sake of old 
times, Ivor, I tell you that you waste 
your time on Alline Allaire. Her 


loves are the loves of the wind—of 
snows that melt, of rivers that run. You 
leave the love of the eternal hills, of 
the true north-star and the steadfast 
compass, for the love of the aurora, 
which changes as the rainbow, of which 
no man knows anything. Even now she 
has passed away from you.’ And then 
I told him old Toulac’s story.. I had 
thought to find myself at hand-grips 
with him. But no! He seemed turned 
to stone. He breathed heavily, and 
the sweat stood on his forehead, but he 
did not raise his hand. 

“Ivor knew me no spreader of lies, 
and what I told him must have fallen 
hot on raw suspicions of his own. He 
leaned against his horse a moment, 
while I saw hard lines come into his 
face that made him into the semblance 
of an old man. Then he threw himself 
into the saddle, and without a word or 
a look he rode off. That he wanted 
to be alone I understood. That he 
would verify the evil tale I knew. But 
I felt sure that his vanity would save 
him—and so it would have been with 
any woman save Alline Allaire.” 


Sexes pressed his slim fingers to 
his eyes as if they ached, and for a 


moment held his peace. Then he re- 
sumed his tale. 

“T turned away, content with what I 
had done, and rode slowly back toward 
Pére Courveille’s cabin. At the cross, 
where the Quilemac road branches, I 
met Georgette. She was riding Mahoud, 
a little partridge-gun hung at her knee, 
and behind her on the saddle three 
white-flecked ptarmagans. 

“Oh, her dear face was so drawn it 
went to my heart. Her dear eyes were 
so brave that they broke it. She held 
out her hand to me, and Mahoud 
whinnied a welcome. I drew rein close 
beside her, and how it came about I 
do not know, but like the children we 
used to be we talked, and the veils 
dropped, and she showed me her poor 
bruised heart and her gallant soul. All 
the martyrdom of those months she 
showed me, with no recriminations, but 
as if fate had so decreed. 

“Tt will not last,’ she said. 
it will not last.’ 


‘I know 
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“I laughed and patted her hand for 
comfort. ‘It is even now ended,’ I said, 
and told her what I had done. 

“Ts this true?’ she begged. ‘Is it 
true? Then alas for that poor young 
Englishman! But oh, how my poor 
man must suffer!’ 

“T looked upon her in amazement. 
She pitied him—Georgette pitied him! 
But I had more to learn of Georgette’s 
generous soul. 

““*T promise,’ I said, and I knew I 
could fulfill my threat, ‘that this devil- 
woman shall be run from Sainte Marie, 
with book and bell and excommunica- 
tion ; as they exorcise the devil, so shall 
she go.’ 

‘““‘No, oh no,’ said Georgette. ‘How 
should it be her fault? She is a woman ; 
she is beautiful. How has she been 
bred? how has she been taught? how 
has she been used? If—if only Don 
comes back to me, let her go in peace.’ 
The tears stood in her gray eyes, and 
then I looked and saw a streak of gray 
in her tawny hair, and I cried out with 
the hurt of it. I cried out, and I cursed 
Alline Allaire for the thing she is. 

“We had come to the shores of Quile- 
mac, and she shook her head and looked 
across the water at the pretentious chalet 
that seemed to be calling, ‘Hello, come 
over—come over.’ 

“Wont you come to my home, 
Cyprien?’ she asked. But I shook my 
head and kissed her hand. She under- 
stood: I would not cross threshold of 
his. 

“*Won ami” she said very gently. 
Then she dismounted and: threw the 
reins to a Chinese boy, and I rode back 
the way I had come, to meet Father 
Courveille’s anxious face at his win- 
dow. 

“T told him all, and he sat before 
the fire nodding and biting on his old 
pipe. 
“Tt is well, my son. I shall burn 
six long wax candles for the good out- 
come, and when the time shall come, I 
have not forgotten the ceremony of the 
exorcism of evil spirits.’ And so we 
sat while the evening drew on and the 
sunset began to flare, and all was 
drowned in gold and bronze and ame- 
thyst. ‘Come,’ said Pére Courveille, ‘we 


will go to the church and light the 
candles.’ He took them from a box 
beneath his cot. ‘Here, my son, three 
for you and three for me. We will light 
them at the ruby lamp of Mary.’ 

“We crossed the garden and would 
have entered the church by the little 
gate, when the rush of an oncoming 
horse began to throb on the air, and I 
caught the Curé by the sleeve of his old 
soutane. 


“t KNEW that beat. It was Mahoud, 

running as he only ran when the 
wildness of his rider was one with him. 
Nearer and nearer—my heart stopped ; 
my blood filmed. I dropped the blessed 
candles among the flowers—a bed of 
asters, purple and white. Then I ran 
for the front of the cabin, and behind 
me I heard the Curé limping and mur- 
muring prayers. 

‘““Mahoud was coming up the hill like 
a horse possessed, and Georgette rode 
him like a lost soul. At the gate Ma- 
houd stopped short, and Georgette 
swung to the ground. In her hand she 


_held the little partridge-gun. 


“T tried to take her in my arms, for 
I saw that she trembled; but the look 
in her face stopped me. One cannot 
touch the spirits in hell. Her face was 
whiter than the dead, and her eyes 
were dead indeed.” 

Without speaking a word Georgette 
turned toward the cabin, and we fol- 
lowed her, the Curé and I, like two 
frightened children. She threw down 
the gun on the Curé’s table and turned 
to face us. The last red rays of the 
sunset shone in the window full upon 
her. She held out her hands to us with 
a terrible gesture—they were red; the 
front of her gray blouse was red; red 
streaked down her riding-skirt to the 
hem. Then she spoke in a flat, even 
voice: 

““T shot him to keep him from being 
a murderer.’ 

“The sun went down behind the 
mountain suddenly, and dusk swam in 
at window and door. She became a 
shadow-thing, talking in a voice of 
shadow. 

“She told us all. . She had learned 
from Wong, the Chinaman, even in the 
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moment of my leaving her at her house, 
that Donald Ivor had ridden like a mad- 
man to his own door, snatched his pistol- 
holsters from the rack and run down 
the path for the motor-launch, buckling 
the straps as he ran. Like one pos- 
sessed he had cast off and started the 
engine, and even at that instant was 
half across the lake, headed for the 
chalet on the other bank. 

“Then Georgette knew. She flung 
herself into the canoe and paddled in 
the wake of that fleeing launch, with 
breaking back and aching muscles, call- 
ing to a madman who heard nothing 
save his own passion. 

“He reached the landing. He was 
out—up the steep trail into the house ; 
and in a nightmare of dread, Georgette 
followed him. When she found them, 
he had Alline Allaire by the throat; he 
was killing her. The terror that com- 
pelled the wife’s hand was fear for 
Ivor’s immortal soul—his blood-laden 
soul that would be damned forever. 
Rather than that would she damn her 
own white spirit and take upon her soul 
the stain of murder. She shot quickly, 
but in that instant Donald Ivor turned— 
for the devil takes care of his own—and 
it was Ivor that fell. That surely was 


9) 


fate! 


O tensely had Cyprien spoken that it 
was not he whom I heard, but Georg- 
ette Lalange—poor, innocent, sweet-eyed 
little Georgette. There was silence. 
Cyprien’s closing sentence had seemed to 
shut the world and snap the heavens 
together as a thing ended. Yet he spoke 
again. 

“Tvor did not die—perhaps Satan 
himself didn’t want such a cad for com- 
pany. No, he did not die, but to 
Georgette it was all one and the same 
horror. When she learned that he was 
not dead—that, indeed, he would re- 
cover, she only shook her head. Noth- 
ing that I, that Pere Courveille, that 
anyone, could say made any difference. 
She was like the white ermine that 


legend tells us will die if its coat of 
snow is smirched. Her reason was not 
our reason, her logic not our logic. She 
stayed with us until Ivor was strong 
once more. Indeed, she would have 
even nursed him, so strong was her 
remorseful agony. 

“Then he disappeared —the North 
has swallowed him. Georgette went to 
her convent in Montreal. Such is God’s 
mercy. But what could punish that 
woman-devil? No law of man could 
touch so much as the hem of her gar- 
ment. No justice could confine her, strip 
her of her beauty and her evil power. 
That is the vengeance of time—per- 
haps. 


“DUT Pére Courveille had in truth not 

forgotten the service of the exor- 
cism, and Alline Allaire was white as 
death when she was read out of the 
village Sainte Marie with book and bell 
and down-turned candle—cast out for 
the evil spirit that she is. She mocked 
with her eyes, but her lips were gray, 
and the rouge on her cheeks was as the 
patch of a clown. The whole village 
went together. silent. When the 
Canucks are silent, it is time to be- 
ware. 

“She went alone and on foot on the 
trail to Cobalt. Not even her pagan 
Chinese would go with her, and no one 
would drive a horse nor give her one. 
But she went with head high and blaz- 
ing eyes, a little figure in the distance, 
dwarfed by the tamaracks and spruces— 
little, so little, to be so evil. We all 
stood like stone figures watching her 
go, while the smoke from the holy can- 
dles’ dead wicks went straight up like 
a long gray thread from the flax of 
fate, seeking to shuttle itself to heaven. 
That was the vengeance of the Church 
upon her. 

“Now there remains my vengeance. 
What she is and what she has done she 
shall not forget. She shall pay me for 
my friend and my love,—some time, 
somewhere,—and she knows.” 
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The 
Beautiful 
Invalid 


Pretty Mrs. Delaroche 

Stole a bracelet and a brooch, 
Stole a boat—some people say— 
Stole a necklace, stole away. 

Well, the best of friends must part: 

It’s good she didn’t steal a heart! 


girl. “Don’t you, 
Mr. Nevin?”’ 
“Sincel’veknown 
you,” he con- 
fessed, ‘I’ve been 
thinking about it 
all the time.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. GRAEF 


By Reginald’ Wright 








| HE girl said: .“Aren’t the 
Ee: stars wonderful—and_ the 
sea?” 

The boy said: “Yes, they’re kind 
of—kind of like poetry.” 

Said the girl:, ‘You've such a perfect 
way of putting things, Mr. Nevin. No- 
body else would think of that, but it’s 
just exactly what they are like—Long- 
fellow.” 

Mr. Nevin was nineteen years old and 
in his junior year at Franklin and 
Marshall College of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. He played left guard on the 

















Kauffman 


“varsity” eleven, and he played it so 
well, and was such a splendid physical 
example of young American brawn, that 
one of the Big Four universities was 
said to be offering him inducements to 
take his B. A. at its covetous hands. 
Being a junior and a left guard, it fol- 
lowed that he was a man of the world; 
but this was his first: summer on the 
coast of Maine. “Yes,” he admitted, “‘it 
reminded me of Longfellow right away. 
You know that—that poem of his about 
‘Break, break on thy something-or-other 
stones, O sea,’ Miss Granby?” 
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Miss Granby was eighteen and would 
shortly graduate from the Lady Jane 
Grey School on the Hudson. She was 
very pretty and had very pretty ideals. 
It was her first Maine summer, too. 

“Tsn’t that—’” She was about to ask 
if Tennyson hadn’t written the poem in 
question, but she wasn’t at all certain, 
and so she changed her query: “ ‘—thy 
cold, gray rocks’?” she asked. 

Mr. Nevin thought the word was 
stones, but he couldn’t be sure, and so 
he said: “Yes. Do you like poetry, 
Miss Granby ?” 

They were seated on one of the great 
rocks along the Sebasco shore. The 
nearest bungalows were in darkness, but 
moonlight turned the sea to churning 
silver, picked out the cluster of wooded 
islands and silhouetted a distant fishing- 
smack at the far-off “pound.” Behind 
them, lights glimmered in the club- 
house, and music sounded from the 
casino, where. Miss Granby and Mr. 
Nevin had, a few minutes since, com- 
pleted their fifth consecutive fox-trot 
together. 

“Of course I like poetry,” said the 
girl. “I adore it. Don’t you, Mr. 
Nevin?” 

The boy blushed, but she couldn't 
see. 

“T didn’t use to,’’ he confessed, ‘‘but 
since I’ve known you, I’ve somehow 
been thinking about it all the time.” 

He had known her three days, which 
is to say since the day when he, with 
Fatty Seitz and Punch Williams, ar- 
rived to take possession of that bunga- 
low which they straightway christened 
“The Lobster-pot.” In those three days 
Mr. Nevin had thrice canoed with Miss 
Granby around Harbor Island, twice 
sailed with. her and twice gone for 
a dip with her in the surf of Small 
Point Beach beyond Wallace’s Head— 
had climbed once in her company to the 
Bumper for its view of Casco Bay, had 
played in singles two sets of tennis 
against her and had her for his partner 
in eighteen sets of doubles. Fatty had 
a grouch about it and was sarcastic ; 
Punch would have been, were not all 
his time occupied by Miss’ Yard, whose 
family lived at Tarry-awhile. Now 
Miss Granby and Mr. Nevin were alone 
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with the sea and the moonlight and the - 
music, and the result was something 
totally unforeseen by each. 

“Mr. Nevin!” said Miss Granby: her 
tone was not so deprecating as she con- 
scientiously tried to make it. 

“Well, it’s the truth,” he heard him- 
self amazedly admitting. 

“Mr. Nevin!” She had tried it again, 
but with even less success than before. 

He took a daring breath. ‘“That’s 
not my name—at least, not all of it. 
The rest’s Harry.” 

Miss Granby said: “We 
known each other very long.” 

“But we know each other pretty 
well,” said the boy, “and we’re going 
to be living right here all summer, and 
it seems silly to—to go on being formal 
this way all the time.” 

“T hate formality,” the girl admitted ;. 
she was looking out to sea. ‘‘Some- 
times I think it would be just lovely 
to be born somewhere where people 
were just natural and just themselves.” 

“So do I,” said the boy.- “Don’t you 
think we'd better cut out the ‘Miss’ and 
‘Mr.’ ?” 

“People might think—” 

“T don’t care if you don’t.” 

“Well, 7 don’t if you don’t.” 

“T don’t.” He waited; she didn’t 
answer. “J don’t,” he repeated. 

“T don’t,” she said at last. 

“Well?” said he. 

She said: “Well?” 

“Say it,” he urged. 

!No.” : 

“T will: Maude!” 

“How did you know it?” 

“T asked Miss Yard.” 

“You didn’t dare!” 

“You bet I did—the first day. Please: 
I’ve told you mine.” 

She got up. “I think we’d better go 
back to the casino.” 

He stood, facing her. 
Maude.” 

“All right—Harry.” 

They went back to the casino. 


haven’t 


“All right, 


HEN they met at the post office in 
the morning, they were rather 
more formal than they had seemed 
when, on his arrival at Sebasco, Mrs. 


- Freeman had presented him to Maude; 
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.. and the formality of that occasion had 


been tremendous; somehow a formal 
declaration of war upon formality only 
made formality the more powerful. 
They were together all this day, but 
they called each other “You.” Evening, 
however, eased the tension; they went 
to the rock again, found Punch there 
“ with Emily Yard and were completely 
united by a mutual indignation. During 
their stealthy retreat, Harry asked 
Maude if she wouldn’t like to wear his 
fraternity-pin. They had come to a 
pause under a great pointed pine. Over 
at Breezy Bluff somebody was playing 
a mandolin, but the red end of Mr. 
Granby’s cigar was plainly visible from 
somewhere on the net-screened porch of 
Idle-Hour. 

“Goodness, no!” gasped Maude. 

“You were looking at it this after- 
noon,”. Harry protested, “and you said 
it was a beauty.” 

“It is, only—” 

“Only what?” 

Maude had a cousin at Cornell, who 
had told her that the giving of a fra- 
ternity-pin constituted an engagement. 
This she could not very well repeat to 
Harry, but it wouldn’t do to take his 
pin. 

“T don’t belong to your fraternity,” 
she answered, “and so why should I 
wear your pin?” 

“Girls do.” 

“Do they?” 

“Often.” 

Maude tossed her head. 
she inquired. 

“T don’t mean that. 
I mean: 
fellows’.” 

uz don’t.” 

“Wont you?” 

“No,” 

“Please?” 

She shook her head. 

“You’re not—not angry?” he in- 
quired. 

“Oh, no. Youre not?” 

“No.” : 

“You're sure?” 

“Sure. Are you?” 

“I’m sure.” 

“Then it’s all right,” he said—but he 
was a little hurt. 


“Vours?” 


You know what 
pins—fraternity-pins—other 


together. 


pees was still hurt when, a day 
later, Mrs. Tingalla and Thomas 
and Mrs. Delaroche came to Sebasco. 
They came by the same train, but not 
Mrs. Tingalla’s servants had 
preceded her to Squirrel-Nook, and 
Thomas drove her over from Bath in 
one of her own cars. Mrs. Delaroche 
and her maid, who had merely happened 
to be on the same train from Portland 
with Mrs. Tingalla, came to Sebasco by 
the ’bus, where Pye met her with a 
rolling-chair and took her to the quar- 
ters that she had telegraphed for in the 
clubhouse. 

“T don’t see why they make such a 
fuss over Tingalla,” growled Fatty 
Seitz: “she’s a fish.” They had just 
returned to the Lobster-pot after wit- 
nessing the ceremonious arrival. 

“You're a mut,” said Punch Williams. 
“This is the Tingalla woman that’s just. 
won the big will-case. She didn’t dare 
to go back to Bar Harbor this year,— 
they’d all slam her,—so she’s come here. 
I heard Emily Yard’s mother telling 
Mrs. Granby.” 

Fatty plucked a discord from his banjo 
and in a mocking falsetto improvised : 

I’mly Em’ly’s only— 
Lovely Em’ly’s own! 


Punch threw a rubber boot at him. 

“She proved that old Portuguese slob 
had sent for her and married her just 
before he croaked,” said Punch, ‘and 
she got all he’d left to her.” 

“T know,” Fatty replied, “—includ- 
ing the tin-god Tingalla’s jewel-collec- 
tion. I read the papers. Wonder if 
she chartered a special freight and . 
brought ’em along.” 

“Some,” said Punch. “Didn’t you pipe 
the jewel-case she handed to that fellow 
Thomas when she got out of the car?” 

Harry had been abstractedly present 
during this exchange of gossip. 

“She’s an awful looker,” said he; 
“but that invalid—that Mrs. Delaroche 
—is_a peach.” 

Fatty seized his banjo again: 

Delaroche is thirty; 

Maude is just eighteen; 
But this little squirt, he 

Cannot choose between 
Delaroche, who’s thirty, 

And Maude, who’s just eighteen. 
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Harry was a better shot than Punch ; 
the second boot bowled Fatty over. 


EVERTHELESS the next fort- 
night proved that there was some- 
thing to be said for Fatty Seitz’s point 
- of view. Mrs. Delaroche might be an 
altogether hopeless invalid, and she was 
very probably a year or two over her 
third decade, but she was undeni- 
ably beautiful and, in a quiet, 
pathetic way, quite wonderful. 
Hers was the darkly soft and tender 
type of beauty: she had eyes that 
were like the night, a voice as 
caressing as the note of an evening 
-bird and just the most delightful 
hint of a foreign accent. Without 
the appeal of delicate health, she 
would have been portentously at- 
tractive; with it; she was—how- 
ever safely — irresistible. Up * 
there at Sebasco, where 
everybody had gone to 
indulge in strenuous 
living, most of the 
men, and all the 
boys, spent hours 
on the clubhouse 
porch around the 
chair from which 
the poor lady 
never arose. 
“It’s creep- 
ing paraly- 
sis, her phy- 
sician writes 
me,” said 
Dr. Loring, 
who made a 
professional 
call in his 
motor-boat from New Meadows twice 
weekly. “A lovely woman, but there is 
nothing to bé done except keep her 
happy.” a ra 
That was not difficult: the invalid 
widow had one of the dispositions that 
compensating Providence so often gives 
to those upon whom it lays the burden 
of a slow disease. All that she wanted, 
she said, was to sit in the sunshine, to 
listen to the laughter of the young 
people and, since she couldn’t share in 
the sports, at least to see others benefit 
by them. 


“It keeps me very busy and very con- 
tented,” she explained with the weary 
little smile that won so many hearts. 
She never spoke directly of her illness, 
and her silence on that topic heightened 
her appeal and conferred the decora- 
tion of bravery on the merit of suffering. 
“I am fully occupied; and to be occu- 
pied pleasantly—is not that all which 


“But they would say 
that we were thieves.” 
She hesitated. Then 
she took his out- 
stretched hand in 
both of hers. 
could be!” she whis- 


“If it 


pered 


one may 

justly ask of life? 

Here you are, Mr. 

Yard and Mr. Granby, 

.. and all of you men of 

business, or ladies of society: often you 

want, doubtless, adventures in wild 

countries, but your duties restrain you 

here. ' Do you neglect your duties? 

No; in your so few leisure hours, you 

read books about the wild-country ad- 

ventures of others, and in so reading 

adequately content yourselves. It is 

thus with me too: life is my wild 

country of. adventure, and I content 
myself with it vicariously.” 

' Even the women adored Mrs. Dela- 

roche—Mrs. Granby explained it to 

Mrs. Yard on the ground of her obvious 


eX 
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disarmament—with two exceptions. The 
one of these will reappear presently ; the 
other was the bejeweled Mrs. Tingalla. 


PERHAPS Mrs. Tingalla was a little 

jealous: Sebasco is.a rather free 
and easy place, and people were not 
making much of her. Her establish- 
ment at Squirrel-Nook was little short 
of sumptuous; she came to the casino 
dances in a blaze of gems, leaving 
brawny Thomas, her factotum, at home 
to guard the superfluous remainder of 
her summer selection from the dubiously 
inherited horde ; she had a hard, blonde 
beauty and an imperial air; she was the 
only member of the colony who had 
ever ‘passed a season at Bar Harbor, 
and yet the rest of the colony didn’t 
take to her. 

She treated Mrs. Delaroche with an 
appropriate commiseration, and Mrs. 
Delaroche warmed just as much in Mrs. 
Tingalla’s smiles as she did in every- 
body’s else—and no more. 

“Though of course,” said Mrs. Tin- 
_galla to Mrs. Granby, “nobody does 
know anything about her.” 

Mrs. Granby may have reflected that 
everybody knew a great deal too much 
about Mrs. Tingalla, but all she said 
was that the poor foreign woman was 
so very ill. This induced reticence ; 
and her maid, as Sebasco had within the 
first hour discovered, spoke no English. 

“Yes, that’s it, the poor dear,” said 
Mrs. Tingalla: “in a simple com- 
munity, suffering is as refining socially 
as, everywhere else, it is physically.” 

Harry Nevin must especially have 
felt this. Mrs. Delaroche was, after all, 
thirty years old, and if bad health at- 
tracts good, and weakness strength, 
thirty draws nineteen as the magnet 
draws the steel. Besides, Harry was 
moping a little over the refusal of a 
mere schoolgirl to wear his fraternity- 
pin. He saw more and more of the 
invalid and less and less of the child; 
and poor Mrs. Delaroche, who could 
not- be expected to know _of the pin- 
quarrel, was grateful for his attentions. 

“You are so much more man than 
these older men,” she told him. “IT 
mean that you are so strong and so big. 
You could break any of them—even 


perhaps that ugly manservant of pretty 
Mrs. Tingalla’s—just. so, across your 
knee.” 

Her fragile arms made a gesture of ~ 
snapping ‘something over her shawl- 
swathed legs. 

“Oh, Thomas would be easy, laughed 
Harry. “‘‘He’s too fat_in the wind.” 

It was evening, and Mrs. Delaroche, 
according to her custom, had had Pye 
push her chair just inside the casino. 
She sighed a little: it was the first sign 
of any regret that Harry had known her- 
to show. 

“Some of us,” she said, “would be 
happier to-day if we had once had a 
strong man like ydu to protect us in the 
days past.” 

Harry was glowering at Fatty Seitz, 
lumbering through the hesitation with 
Maude. He looked back at Mrs. 
Delaroche. ™: 

“You don’t mean to say,” he asked 
hotly, “that anybody was ever shrimp 
enough not to defend you when you 
needed him?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Delaroche quietly. 
Her beautiful eyes were on distant 
things. “It is that I mean.” 

“IT wish J/’d been there,” - declared 
Harry. 


HE invalid smiled. “If you had 

been, perhaps I would not now be 
chained to this chair ; but you would as- 
suredly not now be a ver’ young man.” 

Harry forgot Maude. He bent to 
Mrs. Delaroche, his outraged chivalry 
blazing in his blue eyes. 

“Tell me about it!” he said. 

But Mrs. Delaroche shook her head. 
“Why should I spoil your happiness 
with stories that are long since ended?” 

“Because,” he began, ‘“—because—” 
He had to stop with that repetition: 
he could not say why he should have 
from her the story of her wrongs; he 
violently knew that he had a right to it, 
but what that right was he could not, 
even in his own mind, formulate. 

“Go and dance,” said Mrs. Delaroche. 
“Go and dance.” 

“T don’t want to dance.” 

“There is that pretty little girl, Miss 
Granby: . she is looking here at you so 
longingly.” 
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“T don’t care.” Harry-wouldn’t raise 
his eyes. 

“You myst: youth calls to youth, 
strength to strength. It is proper. It 
is ver’ kind of you so long to stop here 
with a seek old ’oman; but you have.al- 
ready stopped too long.” 

“You're not old! I—you mustn’t call 
yourself old.” 

“Ver’ well; but certainly I am seek.” 

“T don’t care. Tell me that, Mrs. 
Delaroche—about that shrimp. I’d— 
I’d—” Harry’s face was crimson; his 
voice broke. ‘Maybe I could get back 
at him some way. I would if I could. 
I’d do anything for—for you.” 

“Then go and ask the pretty little 
Miss Granby to dance.” 

To enforce her command, she put her 
slim white hand upon his arm. Harry 
thrilled and had to obey. 

The hesitation had ended; Fatty was 
just leaving Maude. MHarry waited 
until the girl was alone; and then, with 
no very good grace, he asked her for 
the next dance. The loyalty of nine- 
teen is never divided; it is only after 
forty that we can love two women at 
once. Harry hoped she would say No. 

And Maude said it! She did not look 
at him as she answered: 

“Tt’s taken.” 

“Well, then, the next?” 

A slow color mounted to her cheeks. 
“That too.” 

But our pride may retain a tenderness 
even in a quarter where our affections 
are cold. Was not Harry the much- 
sought-after left guard of F. & M.? 
He was hurt, and through him, his 
college was slighted also. 

“And after that?’ he persisted; he 
would go through with it now. 

“I’m promised.” 

“Yes, you are!” 

ad § am.” 

The corner in which she sat was far 
from the other guests, but it seemed to 
Harry that the room echoed with her 
reply. He meant to find out the cause 
of his humiliation. 

“Who’s the lucky man?” he asked. 

She did not answer. 

“Maude, why wouldn’t you wear my 

in?” 

“IT told you.” 


“You didn’t. You said—” 

“You understood me, anyhow.” 

“I guess you thought it was just 
funny, me asking you to. If you knew 
how much that pin means—” 

Maude had seen Mrs. Delaroche’s 
hand touch Harry’s arm with the move- 
ment of one that has a right to order; 
she suspected that Mrs. Delaroche had 
sent him here: the designing thing! 
Of course, it wouldn’t do to tell him of 
this; but of course it wouldn’t do not 
to resent it. She looked at him now, 
her face flushed with an anger that, 
could he but guess, was dangerously 
close to tears. 

“T know it’s just all nonsense,” she 
said. “A lot of boys pretending to be 
Masons or something !”” 

“A lot of boys!” That was an insult 
to his youth and the Junior class of 
Franklin and Marshall. “Pretending 
to be Masons!” That was a jeer at his 
fraternity. 

“Good evening, Miss Granby,” he 
said. - 
“Good-by, Mr. Nevin,” said Maude. 


AUDE had a headache and went 

home to Idle Hour and cried her- 
self to sleep: she found no relief until, 
next morning, she received an invitation 
to the wonderful dance that Mrs. Tin- 
galla was to give, three days later, at 
Squirrel-Nook—and then the task of 
deciding upon the proper dress to. wear 
was only partial surcease. 

Harry, since men need no excuses, 
sought Mrs. Delaroche—was told she 
had returned to the clubhouse, followed, 
but failed to overtake her wheel-chair, 
went back to the Lobster-pot, and was 
snoring when Fatty and Punch arrived 
for the night. During the next twenty- 
four hours, Maude and. Harry met once 
—whereupon they bowed coldly and 
went their separate ways; thereafter 
they made obvious circuits to avoid each 
other. Maude was hurt at Harry’s easy 
succumbing to what the girl considered 
the wiles of a grown-up woman; Harry 
was torn between anger at Maude’s in- 
sults and a purely romantic passion for 
the injured Mrs. Delaroche. 

Something else annoyed Harry too: 
the invalid’s popularity. He could 
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scarcely ever get a word with her alone. 
Maude’s father and Mr. Yard—all the 
men—were hanging about her like a 
cloud of mosquitoes. 

“The stiffs!” said Harry. 

He told Punch that he’d almost 
decided not to go to the Tingalla dance- 
fest. 

“Gee,” said Punch, “what's your 
grouch? I’m going to take Emily.” 

Fatty sang something about a broken 
heart. 

“Shut up!” shouted Harry. 

“Come on,” pleaded Punch of 
Nevin. 

“The Portigee’s jewels will alone be 
worth the price of admission,” said 
Fatty. ‘Fifty-seven varieties — count 
’em—fifty-seven !” 

Harry splendidly allowed himself to 
be persuaded. Who could have resisted ? 
Everybody was to be there; it was to be 
the hostess’ final bid for popularity, with 
bridge indoors, dancing on the porch 
that overhung the sea, claret-cup for all 
and a tremendous spread. ‘There were 
people coming, by motor-boat, even 
from the exclusive Small Point colony. 

“Who knows?” asked Fatty: “A 
fellow might cop out an heiress, and 
they tell me they’re as many good- 
lookers rich as poor.” 


SQUIRREL-NOOK that night met 

all expectations and exceeded most. 
The ground-floor blazed with lights and 
hummed with the talk of the card- 
players; the music, a full orchestra 
from Portland brought by the Jule, 
evinced, under compulsion of strict or- 
ders, that rare orchestral virtue of more 
sound than silence; the porch was an 
excellent dancing-floor, with just enough 
light from Japanese lanterns ; the silent 
motor-boats of the guests from a dis- 
tance bobbed lazily below the porch-rail, 
and beyond them the sea shone resplen- 
dent under ‘a sky full of stars. The 
only disappointment—and that confined 
itself to the women—was provided by 
Mrs. Tingalla herself: her only jewel 
was a single diamond pendant. 

“Humph!” said an old lady from 
Small Point, regarding the gem through 
a tortoise-shell lorgnette that she held 
in her silk-mittened hand. 


“Yes,” agreed Mrs. Granby. “TI sup- 
pose,” she rightly surmised, ‘Mrs. Tin- 
galla has heard some of Mollie Yard’s 
criticisms of her and has gone in for 
simplicity.” 

Fatty, however, found something to _ 
admire. He dragged Punch away from 
Emily to see the motor-boat in which 
the mittened lady had arrived. 

“Aint that a peach?’ he demanded. 
“About a million horsepower! Bet you 
could cross the ocean in her.” 

Harry was alone and sullen. He 
knew that Maude was dancing with one 
of that swell Small Point gang, but 
he didn’t care: what chagrined him 
was the way Mr. Granby—Maude’s own 
father, if you please !—was making such 
a fool of himself around Mrs. Dela- 
roche: nobody else could get any- 
where near her. The faithful Pye, be- 
fore leaving, had pulled her chair into 
the darkest corner of the porch; she 
had sent her maid down to rest in 
one of the motor-boats, and the maid 
chose the old: lady’s; but the stout 
Mr. Granby remained on duty and 
was frequently assisted by the thin Mr. 
Yard. 

“They ought to be playing cards,” re- 
flected Harry. “You might ’most think 
she was encouraging them, the way they 
stick. They ought to be ashamed of 
themselves.” _ 

Mrs. Delaroche knew he was there, 
too: he had seen her look at him, and 
she must be cognizant of his anxious 
devotion. Harry wanted to hear that™ 
story; he wanted to be her champion, 
and he felt that this was the very per- 
fumed night on which to begin. At 
last he took his courage in his hands: 
he motioned her to send those old men 
away. 


H's heart thumped when she at last 

complied. As he took the vacant 
place beside her, he scarcely knew how 
to begin speaking. He wanted to say 
something heroic. 

“T thought those whiskered gykes 
would never leave,’ he said. 

The dancers were whirling within a 
few feet, but here, seated in the 
shadows, he seemed very much alone 
with her. 
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Mrs. Delaroche laughed, and 
then—was it possible?—he could 
have sworn that she sighed. 
“You are a dear boy,” she said, 
“but what a doy!” 
That had been Maude’s latest atti- 
tude also. It was too much. “Mrs. 
Delaroche,” he said, “I’m not a boy. 
I guess I look like it, but I’m not, I’ve 
been through more than you think.” 
Her tender eyes dwelt on his young 
beauty, his superb strength. “You 
too?” she wondered. 
“T—I’ve been engaged, for in- 
stance.” That was precisely his con- 
ception of his past relations with 
Maude. 
“And you are not any more?” 
“No. I. broke—it’s 
been broken 


ae 


“Want any company?” Mr. Granby suggested. She shook her head. ‘‘I’ve seen too many of you men to-night. 
she spoke, the little craft snorted and sta 
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“My poor boy!” 

“T tell you I’m not a boy. That's 
just it. And I’m glad it’s all off.” 

Her eyes were fixed on his: “How is 
it that you can be glad?” . 

“Because—” Yes, he would tell her 
at last: ‘Because I’m free to be useful 
to you.” 

She drew back ; she protested ; she in- 
sisted on his youth. But Harry knew that 
his strength could conquer her weakness, 
and he all but dragged from her her story. 

It was an unpleas- 
ant story; Harry 
would not soon 
forget it. She 
told him that 
she had 
been mar- 


ried to Tingalla in Paris, that he had 
abused her, brought on her infirmity and 
then deserted her because of it. The 
boy staggered under the narrative. 

“Why, then Mrs. Tingalla—” 

“JT. am Mrs. Tingalla,” said Mrs. 
Delaroche. 

“And Mrs. — this 
knows—” 

“She knows I exist. She does not 
know me, though—who I am, I mean.” 


Mrs. Tingalla 


I want to have just fifteen minutes alone with the stars. Do not you trouble: my maid understands boats.” As 
away. ‘‘Plucky woman,” one smoker mused. 
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The outrage burned his soul. Squir- 
rel-Nook was Mrs. Delaroche’s, then, 
by every right; all these comforts 
should be hers, who had ‘to live in a 
hotel and be wheeled in an invalid’s 
chair—all these comforts, all this 
money, all those jewels! 

“Can’t you prove it somehow ?” 

“T came here to try,” said Mrs. Dela- 
roche, ‘‘but to what use? She has the 
money to employ against me, and my 
time to live is so short.” 

Harry was vague about marriage- 
laws, but there must be ways of proof. 

“The only records,” his companion 
assured him, “‘she has. She never lets 
them be unguarded. You saw the little 
box she gave to her man Thomas, when 
she first arrived: I saw you see it.” 

“Those are her jewels, aren’t they?” 

“So she would say. But no: they 
are the records—and always that man 
guards them. He is somewhere upstairs 
guarding them now.” 

Harry rose. “I’m going. 
to get them for you.” 

Mrs. Delaroche gasped. 
not !” 

“T’d like to see that stuffed shirt stop 
me.” 

“But some one would find out. 
would say: that we were thieves.” 

“T guess I can be quiet enough,” said 
Harry. 

She hesitated. Then she took his out- 
stretched hand in both of hers. “If it 
could be!” she whispered. 

“You'll see,” said Harry. 

He persuaded her. He listened to 
none of her refusals, but to all of her 
directions. He would be discreet and 
sudden ; he would not know fear; if he 
were waylaid, he would have a plausible 
explanation ready. He gently but 
firmly withdrew his hand and left her. 


I’m going 


“You can- 


They 


HE downstairs rooms were filled with 
card-players too deeply engaged to 
notice him. The hostess herself sat at a 
table by the door to the hall, but her 
back was turned. Harry stole past the 
door; his pumps. were noiseless. He 
watched his chance and darted up the 
stairs that yawned darkly before him. 
Three rooms opened from the. land- 
ing; in each there shone a dim light. 


find it. 
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Harry came to a breathless pause. In 
one of the rooms he saw piled the wraps 
of the women guests; the other, he 
knew, was the men’s cloak-room: the 
servants that had attended there must 
now be busy in the kitchen below. He 
craned his neck toward the third room; 
it was evidently a boudoir leading to 
the sleeping-quarters of the spurious 
Mrs. Tingalla ; and there, by a dressing- 
table on which doubtless lay the coveted 
box and its proofs of Mrs. Delaroche’s 
identity, sat huddled a bulky form: 
Thomas, of course, on watch. 


Harry’s heart beat high: here was 


‘his first adventure, and he was the 


knight of a woman in distress. He tip- 
toed into the men’s room and found the 
scarf that he had left there when, on 
arriving, he unswathed the glories of 
his evening clothes. He came back to 
the landing. He had made no sound; 
Thomas sat unmoved, surely asleep at 
his post. If Harry were caught, he 
could say that he had come up for that 
scarf and blundered in the darkness. . . 

Before Thomas-had awakened, the in- 
truder had his scarf bound about the 
servant’s face and thrust halfway down 
his throat. Thomas struggled to his 
feet. Harry tackled low and sent one 
fist upward to the side of the bewildered 
man’s jaw. There was a horrid in- 
stant as Thomas swayed; then he 
crumpled backward; and Harry, catch- 
ing him in time to save the noise of a 
fall, deposited him on the floor. 

The box was where he expected to 
He thrust it under his coat, 
descended the stairs and slipped out, un-~ 
noticed, to Mrs. Delaroche. 


HE was trembling a little, but only 
from excitement, as she looked up 
at him with eyes brilliantly alight. 

“You have got it?” 

His proud answer was to take the box 
from beneath his coat and place it on 
her poor stricken knees. 

She gave it one glance—then thrust 
it. between her back and that of the 
chair. The music rang; the dancers 
twisted by them. 

“How can I ever thank you?” she 
asked. “It is my knight that you are— 
my rescuer!” 











Harry felt uncomfortable. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he said. 

Mrs. Delaroche, for the second time 
that evening, seized his hand. Even in 
the shadows, he seemed to see that her 
pale cheeks were burning. He knew 
her voice was vibrant with emotion. 

“T dare not trust myself to speak,” 
she said. “You are so brave and so 
strong; I am so weak and helpless. 
What right have I to touch your heart? 


And yet—” To his endless amazement, 
she kissed his hand. ‘“Now go—go!” 
she urged. ‘I dare not have you here!” 


Harry reeled like a drunken man. He 
stumbled down the steps and into the 
starlight. He walked far up the shore, 
and then struck inland toward the 
woods. His head was spinning; he 
wanted to be alone... .. 

Messrs. Granby and Yard, having 
finished a rubber, dodged between the 
dancers and went to the porch-rail above 
the silvered water, for a quiet smoke. 
As they reached this point of vantage, 
they looked down at Mrs. Delaroche, 
seated in the boat of the mittened lady 
from Small Point, and Mrs. Dela- 
roche’s maid -cranking its motor. 

“Going for a voyage?” asked Mr. 
Yard. 

Mrs. Delaroche glanced up, laughing. 
“T am stealing a ride,” she said. 

“Want any company?’ Mr. Granby 
suggested. 

She shook her head. “I have seen 
too many of you men to-night. I want 
to have just fifteen minutes alone with 
the stars. Do not you trouble? my 
maid understands boats.” 

As she spoke, the little craft snorted 
and started away. 

“Plucky woman,” one smoker mused. 

“Oh, her maid does handle it all 
right,” said the other. ‘You can see 
that. Wonder how Mrs. Delaroche 
ever managed to get down to the 
shore.” 


OT until two hours later did Yard 
** guess that. Harry,-then in fear 
and trembling, had just returned; and 
the party was about to break up when a 
disheveled Thomas, having recovered 
consciousness, dashed among the whist- 
players. Thus, in ten seconds, it was 
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tactlessly revealed to the general com- 
pany that the mittened lady’s motor-boat 
was gone, that Mrs. Delaroche and her 
maid were gone—and that Mrs.» Tin- 
galla’s jewels were gone with them. The 
boat was subsequently discovered at 
Portland; but the invalid lady, the 
servant and the jewels—for they were 
the jewels—were lost forever. Detect- 
ives found a picture of the pretty Mrs. 
Delaroche in the rogues’ gallery at New 
York police-headquarters and the prints 
of her delicate finger-tips, but they did 
not find Mrs. Delaroche or the Tingalla 
treasure. 

How had Harry’s scarf come into 
use? Nobody ever knew. Whence had 
come the three brutes that, Thomas said, 
had felled him and chloroformed him? 
Harry never told. 

But it was a very- contrite knight- 
errant who, two evenings later,—it took 
all this time for Maude to forgive his - 
neglect of her,—stood with Miss Granby 
on the big rock and looked out at the 
starlit sea over which Somebody Else 
had fled to freedom. 

“T never once really stopped caring,” 
he was saying, ““—not really.” And he 
meant it. 

“And I didn’t want to hurt your 
feelings about the pin,” Maude con- 
fessed. And she meant that, too. 

“Will you—will you wear it?” he 
greatly ventured. 

“Yes,” said she. 

He pinned it on her blouse, just above 
the spot where he thought her heart 
was, and where her heart couldn’t be. 

“And may I call you Maude again?” 

“If you want to. Do you?” 

“You bet. Do you want to call me—” 

She nodded. 

“Maude!” said Harry. 

“Harry!” said Maude. 

Punch Williams was somewhere with 
Emily Yard, but over at the Lobster-pot, 
Fatty Seitz was strumming on his banjo 
and taking the wholesale poetic license 
issued by isolation: 


Pretty Mrs. ie 
Stole a bracelet and a brooch, 
Stole a boat—some people say— 
Stole a necklace, stole away. 
Well, the best of friends must part: 
It’s good she didn’t steal a heart! 





Earle WADSLEY’S work 
has caused a veritablefurore 
in England, and it will undoubt- 
edly provoke a similar sensation 
here. The strong dramatic power 
and the keen sense for unusual 
situations which characterized 
Elinor Glyn’s early work distin- 
guish Miss Wadsley’s novel also. 
Don’t fail to read it. 











What Happened in the 
Opening Installment 


ISTRESS of a high-class Lon- 
M don gambling-house—that is 

i the amazing position in which 
young Diana Lester finds herself. For 
her mother had long been dead, and her 
father had become infatuated with a 
Mrs. Dasset, proprietress of the gam- 
bling-house in question. And now her 
father suddenly marries Mrs. Dasset and 
departs with her for a Riviera honey- 
moon, directing Diana to stay at Mrs. 
Dasset’s place until their return. ‘You 
know the way it’s run,” Mrs. Dasset 
tells her. “All I want you to do is to 
see it goes on running. Madam Yvonne 
is there, of course; she’ll do all the 
receiving and so on. You can just walk 
around a little and make yourself 
pleasant.” — 

Diana perforce accepts for the mo- 
ment; she has no other place to go. 
Soon thereafter the police raid the place, 
and Diana helps handsome Hugh Car- 
ton, a member of Parliament, to escape 
via the roofs. 

Carton takes Diana to his own apart- 
ment for the night, sends his valet for 























suitable attire for her to wear on her - 


departure and next day sends her in a 
taxi to her aunt, Mrs. Wiston. When, 
however, Diana reaches that lady’s 
house, a servant informs her that Mrs. 
Wiston is seriously ill. 

Diana perforce gives up this refuge; 
she is afraid to go back to Carton be- 
cause she has been too much taken with 
him. She is alone in London—“on her 
own.” 


STOLE ® 


By Olive 
Wadsley 


ET no one think he knows 

loneliness until he has stood, 
utterly alone, with no hope 
of .any friendly face to meet him or 
any kindly word to cheer him, in a 
thronged street when the spring dusk is 
falling like a°magic veil over. the lights 
and laughter and companionship. 

Oxford Circus, with its crush of life, 
its ring and peal of traffic, and a thou- 
sand moving feet, lay before Di’s weary 
eyes. She stood just outside the Tube, 
and for the first time in her life the great 
loneliness closed in on her. 

She turned mechanically in the direc- 
tion of Tottenham Court Road; it lay 
on her way home to Red Lion Square. 
Beneath a glaring light she saw a smil- 
ing poster illustrating in scarlet and blue 
and gold the glories of the Riviera. 

She had not even enough money left 
now to pay for a cable to her father, 
asking for help ; she had little left at all, 
and she had no work and no certain hope 
of any. 

She trudged along the dusty pavement, 
conscious at last of dreadful loneliness 
and hunger, and something which hurt 
more than any physical ill, the loss of 
the dream, the loss of the radiant mem- 
ory of the great adventure. 

She knew now that she had existed, 
the live-long dreary day through, for the 
sound of Hugh’s voice at the end of it. 

And he had forgotten. 

Sudden, stinging tears filled her eyes; 
no bitterness, no paltry act of her 
father’s, no hard luck or vituperative 
creditor, had ever hurt her so that she 
had cried; but she cried now, walking 
along, the tears running down her 
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cheeks helplessly and dropping onto . 


the little white blouse Tom had chosen 
that morning with such care. , 

A barrel-organ was playing in the 
square when Di reached it, and when 
she had climbed up the linoleum-covered 
stairs, over which the hot air of the 
place lay like a pall, and entered the 
room, the notes followed her. 

She sat down by the open window and 
laid her face upon her hands. 

The song ended, and with it Di 
banished the aching tenderness and the 
queer new longings she could not under- 
stand. 

She lifted her face, rose and turned 
up the gas, and then lighted a cigarette 
and smoked it while she drew the loaf 
from its bag and cut the string that 
tied the cover on the pot of jam. 

Courage came back to her; she tilted 
her chin again and even tried to smile. 

After all, life itself was an adven- 
ture. Her hands were on the curtain 
now; sooner or later she would have 
the strength to draw it and go on in 
the new scene. And in the middle of 
the brave resolution, the loneliness came 
back. 

She bore it for a time, her eyes de- 
fiant, her small face set. At last she 
gave in. 

“I’m dashed if I can stick this eternal 
silence,” she said aloud. It was only 
half-past nine ; the landlady, Mrs. Jerry, 
would probably still be in the kitchen. 


D! opened the door upon the dark lit- 
tle landing intent upon going down- 

stairs for the sake of hearing a real 

voice make even the dullest remark. 
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“CITOLEN HOURS” is a 

thrilling story of life and 
love—a situation brimful of tense 
drama ‘and poignant suspense, 
presented in most captivating 
Fashion. You who follow the 
tempestuous fortunes of Diana 
Lester and her lover may count 
upon reading a story of excep- 
tional fascination. 











At the top of the stairs she stumbled 
and nearly fell headfirst. 

The huddled heap she had kicked so 
violently and so unintentionally gave a 
faint groan. Di knelt down, and as she 
began to see more clearly in the bad 
light, realized that a man was sitting, 
or had fallen while going up- or down- 
stairs. 

“Are you ill?” she asked. She put a 
friendly hand on the man’s shoulder. 
“Let me help you up.” 

“Tt’s all right,” the man said in a 
weak voice. ‘“I—I fainted, I believe. I 
can manage.” 

His “managing” resulted in his ris- 
ing to his knees and nearly falling head- 
first down the stairs. 

“You must let me, help you,” Di said 
resolutely. ‘‘My room is just here. Pull 
yourself up by me and come in and rest 
till you feel better.” 

Together, staggering woefully, the 
two of them made a slow progress to 
Di’s room. 

In the gaslight she saw that the “man” 
was just a youth, a very thin, young- 
looking being at that, with thick, 
tumbled hair, and a curiously white face. 
He looked up at her from the one chair 
and tried to smile. 

“I’m not drunk, really,” he gasped. 

“T should not mind if you were,” Di 
said gently. “I’m quite used to making 
people who are, as comfy as possible.” 

“T’d1 go in a second,” the boy said. 

“But you're ill,” Di answered, and 
then intuition, a sixth sense of sympathy 
all women who love little children, or 
are even kindly, always have, came to 
her. In that moment she knew quite 
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surely what was the matter with the 
boy. 

“If you could try and eat some bread 
and jam,” she said eagerly, the color 
flooding her own face, “if you wouldn’t 
mind, since I—I don’t happen to have 
anything else. I—TI dined out, you 
see ” 

She was cutting slices of bread as she 
spoke, and spreading them with jam. 

“T was just going downstairs to ask 
if I might have some tea,” she added. 
“T’ll bring you a cup; you really ought 
to haye one; it will buck you up no 
end.” 


HE fied down to the kitchen and 
in a few minutes returned with a pot 
of steaming-hot tea. 

Di found the loaf had dwindled to a 
crust ; the youth looked from it to her, 
his white face showing a scarlet spot of 
color on each cheek-bone. 

“T say,” he said. He rose, and Di 
saw the hand which he thrust into the 
pocket of his thin jacket was shaking 
furiously. 

“I—I was starving,’ he burst out 
hoarsely, “I’ve eaten nearly all that 
loaf. Fl swear I'll pay you back some 
day. I didn’t want to tell you, and 
then, when you’d gone, I—once I'd 
had some bread, I was so—so frightfully 
hungry—lI went on eating.” 

Di looked at him, her own face white, 
her eyes shining. A laugh quivered up 
in her throat. 

“As if it mattered. I’m so glad you 
did,” she said incoherently. 

She set the teapot and two cups down 
on the table. 

“We'll halve the last slice to have 
with our tea,” she said gayly, “‘and there 
are five cigarettes left, the hayseed sort, 
but I like them and we can smoke and 
talk. My name is Di Lester and I’m 
here alone, really. I’m in England 
alone as well!” 

The boy straightened up; a smile 
actually danced in his eyes. 

“So am I,” he said. “My name’s 
Philip Duran. I’m French, really ; my 
father was French but we left Paris 
when I was fifteen, and he died here in 
London a year later. I’ve lived alone 
all these last five years. I ‘had a job 
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at a printer’s, and then this winter he 
failed,.and I’ve been out of work ever 
since. That’s. my history. My mother 
died when I was a little kid.” 

“So did mine,” Di said, “and my 
father might just as well be dead—he’s 
married again.” 

“T shall never forget, as long as I 
live, all you’ve done for me to-night,” 
Duran said. “You see, I can go on 
now, walk about and look for a berth. I 
got so queer, I felt so ill, I simply 
couldn’t go anywhere to-day, and I had 
an address a man gave me where, I 
believe, I might have a chance. I shall 
go to-morrow now.” : 

“Tt want work,” Di said, “—any old 
thing. I wish you’d take me with you.” 

“T will,” he said instantly. “Why,” 
—he leaned toward her, his gray eyes 
shining brilliantly,—“T'd do anything 
for you.’ 

“Just bread and jam and tea and a 
hayseed ! !” Di laughed ; “that’s all I’ve 
done.” 

“You've saved my life; that’s what 
you've done,” Duran said very low. 


MBS: JERRY’S voice, resounding 
and commanding, floated up the 
stairs: 

“Lights out!” 

“Oh, turn the old thing out,” Di 
said; “we can talk just as well in the 
dark. Anyway, there’s a moon outside, 
and we'll sit by the window.” 

She thrust up the lower pane to its 
farthest height, and Philip sat astride 
the sill, while she curled up in the 
chair. : 

“Have you ever been lonely?” she 
asked him suddenly. 

He nodded swiftly. 

“Rather! Nights like these make me 
feel it worse, nights when it’s all silver 
light and black shadows, and the leaves 
are coming out. I cut clear of this 
place and walk, then. I’ve walked from 
here to Kew and back again, some nights. 
There’s a garden just before you come 
to Kew—at least, it’s an orchard really, 
and the blossom comes out early there. 
I used to walk there just to see and 
smell it. The orchard’s right on the 
road, near to the tram-lines, but’’—he 
gave a quick sigh—“by heaven, it's 























































sweet, and apart—like a corner of para- 
dise, that’s got lost, cut off from the 
rest, and yet lives so by itself in spring- 
time.” 

Di stretched out her hand to him. 

“T like the way you—you see things, 
think things,” she said. “Let’s be 
friends.” 

“Aren’t we?” he said. He lifted her 
hand, and she felt his lips warm against 
it. 
As if he divined her shyness, her 
sudden drawing back from his im- 
pulsiveness, he laughed and said: 

“Tt’s the French bit of me that makes 
me demonstrative ; you needn’t worry!” 

“T didn’t,” Di said. It was true, 
but that chance caress had awakened a 
too vivid memory, for some reason— 
the memory of the night before, Car- 
men’s love-song, Hugh’s face bént to 
hers. ; 

She heard Philip’s voice only faintly: 

“I'd better be going,” he was say- 
ing. “It’s getting late.” 

He was near to her, waiting for her 
to speak. 

“T’ll come and fetch you in the morn- 
ing,” he said. ‘We'll go and look for 
work together. I say—’ He waited 
a second and then hurried on: 

“We're going to be friends—you said 
it. Can I call you by your name? Will 
you use mine, too?” 

, Di came back to the hour, to ordinary, 
dull life untouched by amazing won- 
der, by revelation. 

“Ves, of course,” she said tonelessly. 

“Then, good night—Di.” : 

“Good night,”—she made a vast ef- 
fort to play up, despite the dead weight 
of utter earelessness of all things which 
had descended on her,—‘“‘good night, 
Phil.” 


CHAPTER VII 


“ ANG it!” Hugh said under his 
Bb breath. 

He was on his way to dine at 
the Prime Minister’s, and as his taxi 
turned down Whitehall, he suddenly re- 
membered that he had asked Diana to 
ring up at eight o’clock. And it was just 


striking the hour. 
He called to the chauffeur: 
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“Stop at a call-office.” 
He waited impatiently in the little 
box. 

“Number engaged,” a voice droned 
in his ear. : 

With a smothered exclamation, he 
rang off. Probably Diana was ring- 
ing him up at home at that instant. 
His annoyance endured until he reached 
Downing Street, when he forgot it in 
the swift parry and thrust of conversa- 
tion. aa 

It was a men’s dinner, and he knew 
well that his invitation probably cloaked 


. an invitation to sit, not at his host’s 


table, but at a table where nations are 
handled and words make and unmake 
empires. “A 

Quite suddenly the lust for power 
had sprung up in his life. He was sick 
of all other things ; he had had too much 
success in them; his was the type of 
nature which requires always to struggle 
to obtain happiness, contentment. His 
struggles had always been such light 
ones; he wanted to take the battle 
into a big arena and fight it there con- 
tinuously. 

He went with Harron, after dinner, 
to the opera. Covent Garden was giv- 
ing “Carmen,” and as the two men 
entered Harron’s box, the music of the 
Toreador’s song crashed out. 

For the second time that evening 
Hugh was forced to think of Diana. 

Harron’s voice reached him: 

“Wakes one up, this flood of youth 
and love and racing-blood and music, 
doesn’t it?” he asked lazily, his eyes on 
Hugh’s face. “It’s taken twenty years 
from you, Hugh, in one bar of music 
—I swear it has! You look a boy 
again !” 

He laughed half enviously. 

A mask fell over Hugh’s face at Har- 
ron’s words—coming from Harron, who 
held power as lightly between his fingers 
as many men hold a cigarette, as easy 
for the giving as that trifle, they made 
him thrust back the memory that, in 
spite of his own denial, stirred his 
pulses. He wanted what Harron had 
to give, and he did not mean to sub- 
ordinate his chance to any passing whim. 

“One has finished with that side -of 
things,” he said swiftly. “I am out 
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after life now, my dear fellow, the sort He must remember to ring her up the 


of life that gives a man’s brain scope, 
taxes it hard.” 

“Disraeli is reputed to have said that 
all the power that any man can gain 
was not worth a woman’s smile—the 
woman’s smile,” Harron murmured. 

“Dizzy said that.when he was tired 
of power,” Hugh remarked dryly. 


At TER the opera was over, Hugh 
drove Harron home, and then, 
when he was alone, dismissed the car 
and walked back to his flat. 

- Harron had been very genial; he had 
almost given a promise; his words had 
been unmistakable. Drange’s resignation 
from the Cabinet might come at any 
moment, and then— 

Hugh let himself in with the sense 
of coming greatness strong upon him. 

Tom came to help him with his coat. 

There was a pile of letters for him; 
he picked them up and carried them 
into the room with him. 

Tom came in after him*to pour out 
the whisky if he wished a drink, and to 
hold the light for his cigar. 

“Miss Lester rang up, sir,” he said. 
“You’d just gone. She asked if you’d 
left a message, and then asked me to 
tell you everything was quite all right.” 

“Miss Lester?’ Hugh echoed ; he was 
reading a letter from his agent about 
his country-house. “Qh, I remember. 
Yes. She said everything was all right?” 

He nodded and lapsed into silence. 

When Tom had left him, he decided 
to turn in; he had had a long day, and 
he remembered rather grimly no sleep 
the previous night. 

He strolled into his room and 
switched on the lights. A note lay on 
his dressing-table. He wondered idly 
from whom it could be as he tore it 
open. 

This is just to thank you for all the 
lovely things. I can’t put my feelings 
into words‘ ever, but I do thank you— 
and good-by. 

DIANA. 


A tiny scrawled “11:30” showed him 
that she must have written it when she 
had gone to put on her hat that morn- 
ing. 

It was rather a touching little letter. 


oa 


next day. 


HE remembered ; he actually looked 
up Mrs. Wiston’s number himself. 
Fortunately the footman who had 
talked to Diana answered the tele- 
phone. 

“Gone away? Where is Miss Lester 
staying, then?” Hugh asked. 

“No idea, sir. I’m afraid—Miss Les- 
ter had the address of the nursing home 
where Mrs. Wiston has been taken—” 

Hugh rang up the nursing home. 

No one had heard of Diana. 


CHAPTER VIII 


I had become a shopgirl, and after 
D a month of the work she some- 

times thought that to sweep a 
crossing, even to make one, might be a 
light, amusing job compared to the one 
she strove to do. 

She was wholly unfitted for the work ; 
standing from nine until six, with a 
break for dinner of one half-hour, 
does not sound like hard labor, but if, 
in all your life; you have never stood for 
any specified time, it is apt to take on 
the semblance of a prison rule. 

Phil had got a berth in a printing 
house, and, through his work, Di and 
he were able to read together. He 
managed to get copies of most of the 
books the house printed, and he took 
them all home to Di. 

July laid its feverish touch on Lon- 
don, and even the pavements seemed to 
absorb the burning sunshine. Di had 
grown thinner than ever, and faint blue 
shadows lay beneath her eyes. 

As she passed slowly down the long 
corridor on her way to dinner, the jun- 
ior floor-walker, a very smart being in- 
deed, called her name. 

She stopped obediently. Samuel Bar- 
zen looked at her and smiled. 

“Feelin’ a bit-done, my dear?” 

“It’s so fearfully hot,’ Di said list- 
lessly. 

Barzen moved one patent-leather boot 
on the hard floor; his smile showed his 
splendid teeth; he was very brushed 
and brilliantined and spotless. 








The huddled heap gave a faint groan. ‘Are you ill?” she asked. “It’s all right,” the man said in a weak voice. 
. “I—T fainted, I believe.” 
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“Like a bit of a change on Sunday?” 
he said, still staring at her and smiling. 

“One would like to be on a moor, 
or mountain-top, or just beneath a tree 
that dropped shade and coolness,” Di 
said wistfully, “but liking doesn’t make 
things possible, does it?” A tiny smile 
tilted the corner of her mouth. “If 
one’s heavy remuneration were in- 
creased—” 

She stopped and laughed. 

“Look here,” Barzen said crisply, 
“T’ve got a little two-seater, and you 
come out in it Sunday? Come and be 
waiting at the Circus ten sharp. See? 
And we’ll go into the country and find 
the tree right enough, and if I get you 
back here in time Monday morning—” 

Di turned and ran; and as she ran, 
she heard Barzen’s laughter. 

She could eat no dinner, exhausted as 
she was; her eyes held a hunted expres- 
sion as she walked behind her counter 
again. 

Barzen was nowhere in sight, but 
another girl, who had very pretty 


jewelry and smart shoes, thrust a folded 
paper into Di’s hands. 
She opened it with shaking fingers. 


Don’t be a little fool, my dear; work 
isn’t plentiful enough. I meant to tell 
you I’ve taken a crush on you. I'll look 
after you all right; your pay is to be 
raised this weck. Sunday, ten at the 
Circus. BiB: 


She looked up to see Barzen watching 
her from the top of the shop. He 
was smiling as she met his gaze, his 
tongue just curled over his dark mus- 
tache. 

Di’s splendid courage came back like 
a mounting wave. She walked from be- 
hind her counter and advanced upon 
Barzen. 

His eyes looked sharp, though he still 
smiled. 

The girl who had delivered the -note 
to Di winked at her friénd and jerked 
her head in Di’s direction. 

Di had reached Barzen. 

She looked into his 
straightly. 

“You cad!” she said clearly. 

She saw Barzen’s face darken; his 
lips snarled; then, to her amazement, 
he smiled. She half turned; a man was 


eyes very 


’ Hugh said sharply to Barzen. 


asking the way to a department; he 
must have heard what she had said. She 
looked at his face, and at that instant 
he too looked at her. 

It was Hugh. 


CHAPTER IX 


— OW d’you do?” Di saw indis- 
tinctly ; she saw Hugh, but he 
seemed to be behind a mist— 


an impalpable veil hung between them. 

Dimly, like a whisper, Hugh’s voice 
came to her. 

“What on earth are you doing here? 
Where have you been?” 

She smiled at him wanly. He looked 
so fit, so resplendent, standing there in 
the sunshine ; just to look at him was a 
little comfort. 

“Oh, I had to find work, you see,” 
she told him. 

Barzen was lingering near, pas- 
sionately interested ; his face looked posi- 
tively avid with curiosity. All the shop 
seemed to be staring at Di and Hugh; 
and as if she realized it, Di tried to turn 
away and hide behind her counter again. 

She did just reach the wooden refuge, 
and then the hanging laces, the flutter- 
ing multicolored ribbons, seemed to 
blend into one dazzling waving mass, a 
billowy, frothing cloud of stabbing 
light, which descended on her densely. 
She stumbled and then slid to her knees, 
and knelt so, her face pressed against 
the side of the counter, her hands hang- 
ing limply down, trailing on the dusty 
floor. 

“This is the result of overwork,” 
He bent 
over Di and lifted her tenderly. Bar- 
zen was fussing about; apologies, 
explanations, profuse sympathy, were 
ripped out one after another in his 
quick, thick speech. 

“Show me the way to some place 
where I can take Miss Lester to rest,” 
Hugh said curtly. “And be quick.” 

There was a rest-room in the shop— 
a bare, stuffy little place with unopened 
windows, and beyond the windows an 
uninterrupted view of a factory yard. 
Hugh laid Di down on the prickly 
horsehair sofa, and then sent the gifl 









who had accompanied him, to fetch some 
water. 


I lay very still beneath his gaze— 

a small, slender thing robbed of 
vitality, of the air of eager, lovely youth, 
robbed even of the power to desire any- 
thing just then, however small and 
trivial. Pity, that held some stronger, 
more vivid emotions in its depths, 
stirred in Hugh’s breast. 

A certain chivalry, despite all his self- 
indulgence and the gradual growth of 
selfishness which had been induced by 
his spoiled life, still lived on in his 
heart ; and it had not let him escape the 
lash of self-scorn for his forgetfulness 
of his promise to Diana on that evening 
months before. 

He had struggled hard to find her, 
and had at last let himself believe that 
she had gone back to her father; but 
even that belief had not quite stilled the 
echoes of her laughter on that early 
morning in his rooms, the memory of 
her words when he had asked for her 
help in the gaming-house. 

He had been spoiled; his power of 
gratitude had been dulled by easy liv- 
ing, easier reception of the love which 
had been so recklessly given to him, by 
the conquests which had been so lightly 
won; but Diana’s fineness of giving, 
her instant unthinking, uncounted gen- 
erosity, had touched him poignantly for 
the moment; and even afterward when 
the danger had been over, when he had 
reached safety, thanks to her gay cour- 
age, he had remembered. 

And when he had discovered that he 
had lost all trace of her, the memory of 
her fineness had rushed back upon him 
accusingly. 

He had even asked a detective to try 
and trace her; but it is not easy to 
trace anyone who has done no wrong, 
who is unknown and who does not try 
to hide. The surest way to escape de- 
tection is to live an utterly ordinary life. 

The detective had found no clue, and 
Hugh had been obliged to give up the 
search. : 

Now he found Di at last—a small, 
infinitely pathetic semblance of the Car- 
men who had danced so rapturously, 
laughed up at him so enchantingly. 
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His life had been crammed with 
work during the last months; the 
Government had not been defeated, but 
the ultimate issue was beyond doubt, 
nevertheless. Hugh had nearly lived 
at the House, nursing his chance, ab- 
sorbed in the work he had come to love 
for its own sake. It seemed a long time, 
as he stood beside Di, since he had first 
stood near to her in the darkness instinct 
with the fear of detection. 

Realization of his own _ selfishness 
made him seem tenderer than he felt, 
when Di opened her eyes and smiled up 
at him. 

He sat down on the edge of the hard 
little sofa and slid an arm round her. 
Instantly, like a tired child, she laid her 
face against his coat; it was an action 
of complete trust, of happy restfulness 
at last. 


HE girl came back with the water, 
and Hugh held the glass to Di’s 
lips. 

She struggled to a sitting posture. 

“I’m better now,” she said, smiling 
up at him, “really better.” 

She looked at him hesitatingly. 

“T suppose I ought to go back into the 
shop 2?” 

“Were things so hard that you had 
to take this work, that you were forced 
to—to live—” Hugh asked. 

Di nodded. 

“T’ve often wondered if it was worth 
it, really.”’ she said gayly. “I mean, liv- 
ing such a life to enable you to go 
on doing that same thing you loathe. It 
does seem foolish, doesn’t it, viewed 
logically ?” 

Barzen came into the room after 
ostentatiously coughing at the open 
door, and then knocking upon it; he had 
discovered Hugh’s identity. 

He spoke to Hugh, mingling defer- 
ence with a nicely shaded anxiety. 

“Our manager wishes me to tell you, 
Mr. Carton, that Miss Lester’s unfortu- 
nate indisposition is really in no way 
connected with overwork, and that he 
will be only too pleased to see you con- 
cerning the matter should you wish to 
do so, and he has empowered me to 
offer Miss Lester a week’s holiday from 
to-day with full pay.” 












a 














They were having tea in the garden of an old inn. ‘You are a second Peter Pan,” Hugh told her. “What 
I who had all the cares of traveling. Father helped me to be grown up as soon as I could walk. There was not 
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did your father do with you on all your travels?” “It was not I who played Peter Pan then,” she said. “It was 
one sordid way of getting out of just debts that he did not try to teach me. That isn’t very like Peter Pan, is it?” 
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Hugh looked over him. Barzen was 
fairly tall, but Hugh seemed to tower 
above him. 

“Will you—er—thank Mr.—er—your 
manager,” he said, ‘‘and tell him that 
Miss Lester will not require the—er— 
generous help he offers her? She is 
leaving to-day—at once, in fact, as soon 
as she feels strong enough to walk. 
Good afternoon.” 


I was on her feet the instant Barzen 

had left the room. 

“What I really like,” she said reck- 
lessly, “‘is to be disposed of’ just as one 
ticks off the items on a bill. And it’s a 
positive relief to have my work taken 
from me when I have absolutely no 
prospect of getting taken on anywhere 
else; it is the slack season in a week, 
you see; and I—” She stamped her 
foot suddenly. “How could you!” she 
cried wildly. “You will have to take 
back all of it, and I’ll have to be extra 
grateful for the week’s holiday. Quick, 
we'd better go and call Mr. Barzen 
now.” 

Hugh was leisurely lighting a ciga- 
refte. 

“Tf you hurry up and fetch your hat,” 
he said, ‘“‘we might still be in time to 
drive down into the country for tea. I 
have to be back in town by seven, and 
it seems a pity to have to rush; the 
woods on the way I mean to go are too 
beautiful to hurry through.” 

“Don’t,” Di said desperately. “It is 
mean of you; it is like tempting some 
one who is starving, by showing them 
food, to talk to me of woods and the 
country, and on a day like this—when 
—when it is so hot and I feel sort of 
shaky about everything.” 

“Diana,” Hugh said, and his voiee 
no longer held amusement or gayety, 
“d’you suppose, after the help you gave 
me, that I am.going to stand by and 
see you kill yourself in this airless, soul- 
less place? D’you think I am utterly 
selfish? I may be pretty bad, but I’m 
not so wholly engrossed in myself that 
I can let a friend suffer before my eyes, 
and do nothing to save their suffering. 
I am going to look after you. Oh, you 
need not bring up the battery of your 
pride! I mean to get you work; I 


shall ask you to accept no charity. Will 
you now go and get your hat, and let 
us get on with life a little?” 

She stood before him, her face paling 
and flushing like the clouds at dawn; 
her hands were tightly clasped together ; 
her words came in a whisper between 
her trembling lips. 

“Do you—do you really mean it?” 

There had been no actual caress be- 
tween them until that moment. Hugh 
gave it when he crossed to her and laid 
his hands on her shoulders. 

Di quivered beneath his touch, and the 
knowledge that she did so made him 
breathe quickly for an instant. 

“Of course I meant it,’ he said, a 
little unsteady. “Run along now; I'll 
wait for you in the car. Only be 
quick.” 


HEY were having tea in the garden 

of an old inn, and there were straw- 
berries quite near to them, lying opu- 
lent and scarlet upon their mats of yel- 
low straw. 

“It has always been a dream of my 
life,’ Di said solemnly to Hugh, “to 
pick strawberries with my own hands 
to eat.” 

She was like a child in the garden; 
everything was a new wonder to her. 

“You are a second Peter Pan,” Hugh 
told her; ‘at ninety you will not be 
grown up. What did your father do 
with you on all your travels?” 

Di gave a dry little laugh. 

“Tt was not I who played Peter Pan 
then,” she said. “It was I who had all 
the cares of traveling. I think Father 
helped me to be grown up in some way 
as soon as I could walk. There was 
not one sordid way of getting out of 
just debts, of ‘doing’ people so that 
you can’t be detected, that he did not 
try to teach me. That isn’t very like 
Peter Pan, is it?” 

Her big eyes looked into his wist- 
fully. 

“T try to forget all the scheming and 
meanness,” she said; ‘“but—oh! I don’t 
know; I think the things one wants to 
forget desperately are rather like the mud 
the Irishman talked about ; even if none 
of the memories stick, bits of them do! 
I expect,” she said forlornly, “that I 
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know all sorts of things you have never 
even heard about!” 

They were sitting beneath a drooping 
purple beech, and the sunlight came 
through the lovely colored leaves like 
a rosy mist. Hugh lay stretched out, 
his straw hat tilted over his eyes. 

“YT don’t think I should worry about 
that,” he said, a queer little smile twist- 
ing his mouth; “tell me some of the 
things which are too dreadful for me 
to have heard about in my sheltered 
life.” 

“You are laughing at me,’ 
instantly. 

He sat up, and his eyes, half-humor- 
ous, half-tender, met hers straightly. 

“No,” he said, ‘not at you; if I 
smiled it was a smile of tenderness at 
the beliefs, the crystal beliefs of seven- 
teen, in the stainless innocence of 
forty!” 

Di was making daisies and clover 
into a bunch. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to matter, men’s 
knowing things,” she said slowly, “but 
it’s all wrong for girls to; only I was 
forced into knowing, you see. Father 
never minded a bit what I heard or 
whom I met. I'll tell you why it’s 
wrong for girls to know things: men 
don’t feel respect for them; they never 
bother to—to hold them high. I knew 
that to-day—that little man Barzen 
made me know. He simply asked me 
to go away with him, and when I fled 
because I was so sick, so terrified, he 
never even dreamed that was my reason ; 
he just thought that I’d had to go, and 
he sent a note telling me to be ready 
at the time he said, and that he had 
raised my salary. That’s what I meant; 
he knew, you see, that I hadn’t been 
sheltered, that I would have to under- 
stand—” 

“The unspeakable cad!” Hugh mut- 
tered under his breath. 

The chivalry which had been so muf- 
fled by his selfishness stirred again. 

“No decent man could ever hold you 
high enough,” he said hotly. 

“That’s a relief!’ Di said quaintly. 
“T had to tell you about Barzen, but 
I was afraid all the time I was doing it. 
I couldn’t have borne it, if you had ever 
heard about it from anyone else.” 


’ 


Di said 


“T should never have believed any- 
thing save that Barzen was utterly con- 
temptible,” Hugh said quietly. 


E sat in silence for a little, staring 
out over the daisied grass. 

At last he said: 

“You must never be in a position again 
where such a thing could happen to 
you.” 

“T don’t mind as soon as the fear goes 
away,’ Di assured him, too happy to 
bother over past evils. ‘I should have 
won out, of course, some way.” 

“TJ mind,” Hugh said curtly. 

“Don’t mind anything unpleasant,” 
Di begged, ‘‘on such a heavenly after- 
noon. Let’s just be happy.” 

She flashed a smile at him. 

“Ts ‘Carmen’ still in the music-stand, 
and did anyone hear me that early 
morning ?” 

““Carmen’ is eternally in my mem- 
ory now!” Hugh said. ‘“‘/ heard, that 
early morning, and I have not for- 
gotten.” 

Into the minds of both of them there 
crept one other memory. 

Di looked away into the sunlit dis- 
tance, conscious of her heart beating 
wildly against her side. 

What had happened that early morn- 
ing that she should feel this queer sting- 
ing weakness in her veins so long after- 
wards? She had only a memory of a 
dance, a song, a whispered word, and 
yet it had sufficed to fill her days with 
radiance sometimes, and her nights— 
how often—with nearly intolerable, 
wholly incomprehensible misery. To- 
day she felt a blessed peace; all the 
world had come right. 

“What work am I going to do?” she 
asked Hugh suddenly. 

He was still thinking of “Carmen.” 

“Would you care to take up sing- 
ing?” he asked slowly. 

“T would adore it,” Di cried, “but 
could I? I mean, would I ever have 
a voice, do you think? And then, all 
the money for the training—’ The 
smile left her eyes. ‘No, I couldn't 
do that,” she said ; ‘I must get some real 
work, earn the money myself, you see.” 

“IT am going to take you to my sis- 
ter’s,” Hugh said decisively ; “she needs 
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a secretary. You can earn the money 
for your teaching that way. You will 
have plenty of time in which to have 
lessons.” 

“A secretary,” Di said dubiously. 
“Of course, I can speak French and 
Italian, but I can’t type or do things 
like that.” 

“Violet wants a companion more than 
a secretary,’ Hugh said hastily. A 
faint smile crossed his face for an in- 
stant as he pictured his sister, a being 
who lived solely for the intensely occu- 
pied minute, who was never without a 
court of admirers, who had no real 
interest in any women friends, requiring 
a companion. 


HUGH did not want Di to go to his 
sister, but Violet was rather deeply 
in his debt over various matters, besides 
merely monetary ones, and he knew he 
could rely on her to help him if he 
really needed help. He was aware that 
he was probably the only human being 
Violet really loved, or had the power to 
love. He meant to ask her to take Di 
in until he could arrange some happier 
life for her. 

“T think you’ll like Violet,” he said 
to Di; “she is great sport, really, and 
quite easy to get on with.” 

“The important thing is,” Di said 
anxiously, “do you think Mrs. Dray- 
ton will like me?” 

Hugh laughed, looking at her, laugh- 
ing at her. 

“Answered ?” he asked. 

“No,” Di flashed back, “just flattered! 
It was the solid truth I wanted.” 

“In ten minutes, if you'll wait 
patiently for me in the car, you shall 
have it,” Hugh said gayly. ‘Drayton 
lives in South Street ; we are just there. 
Hallo, there he is on the steps.” 

Di saw Hugh go up to a tall, thin 
man with a very red face, and a bowler 
hat perched over one eye. 

She heard the newcomer’s roar of 
welcome: 

“Well, Hughie, old top, an’ where did 
you blow in from, hey?” 

A minute later the door was opened, 
and both men passed in. 

“Sure to be a scrum in Vi’s boudoir,” 
Bevis Drayton said, winking solemnly 


at Hugh; ‘‘come on in here and have a 
nip.” 

‘“Thanks—no time,” Hugh said; “I 
want to see Violet on business.” 

“Business !”” Bevis said, roaring with 
laughter, each sound white tooth in his 
head plainly visible; ‘I like that. Bet 
you Vi’s never done a minute’s business 
since she was born; defy anyone, how- 
ever takin’, to be able to talk sense to 
her. Good luck to you, Hughie, my 
lad, on the vain quest!” 

Hugh left him chuckling, and ran up 
the thickly carpeted stairs. 

He sent a servant in to ask his sis- 
ter to come and speak to him. 


IOLET DRAYTON 
the room swiftly. 

“Anything wrong, dear old boy?” she 
asked Hugh, leaning up to kiss him 
lightly. 

She was one of those women without 
actual beauty, who are able by clever 
dressing and their extreme thinness to 
give quite an extraordinary effect of 
smartness and fascination. 

She laid a beautiful, very slender 
white hand on Hugh’s arm. 

“Tell me the worst,” she begged, 
“—-only give me a cigarette first. I 
sacrificed all my comforts to rush out 
to you.” 

“Look here, Vi,’”” Hugh said, absently 
thrusting his case into her hands, “I 
want you to do something for me. I 
don’t think you'll like doing it, but 
I want you to play up, and do it, never- 
theless ; will you?” 

“This is dreadfully mysterious,” Vio- 
let murmured; “what on earth—” 

“T’ll tell you as quickly as possible,” 
Hugh said. ‘You remember the gam- 
ing-house raid in Egham Crescent. 
Teddy Windlesham was caught, and 
Mrs. Parray, and Forsyth, and a heap 
of others. I was there that night, and 
of course I couldn’t risk getting my 
name into an affair of that sort. You 
know what the public is nowadays about 
its chosen man, and I simply couldn’t 
afford to risk the scandal. Harron had 
practically given me his promise of 
Cabinet distinction then. I got into a 
girl’s room,—for God’s sake don’t begin 
to imagine things,—and the girl was 


came out of 
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absolutely fine about it all. She not only 
helped me to escape, but sacrificed her 
own safety to show me the way. 

“Now this girl’s very down on her 
luck, and I want to repay her kindness. 
Will you take her in for a bit as your 
companion? No, wait a second. Of 
course, I know you don’t need one, my 
dear, but I want Diana Lester to be- 
lieve she’s earning her living, and for 
the moment I can’t think of anyone to 
take her to, save you If you'll 
do this for me, I’ll settle that Lingfield 
affair for you—square it all up to the 
last cent. Are you on?” 

“What’s the girl like? Why on earth 
are you so keen?” Violet cried. Her 
eyes, so like his own save for the up- 
curled eyelashes, were fixed mockingly 
on Hugh’s face; she saw him color 
darkly under his tan. 

“Good Lord,” he said exasperatedly, 
“IT am not in love with the girl; she’s 
almost a child. Can’t you understand 
one wants to do the decent thing by 
her? She’s alone, penniless; of course, 
she’s decently bred and all that, and she 
did a great thing for me. One can’t 
stifle all generous feeling for the sake 
of what people may think. Will you or 
will you not help me?” 

“Ves,” Violet said, her face soften- 
ing suddenly, “of course I will, 
Hughie.” 

“You dear!” he said. He caught her 
slim hands in his own. “I'll settle up 
those bets to-night. And I’m most aw- 
fully grateful to you, Vi. Oh, by the 
way, Diana’s going to sing some day. 
I want Lineski to teach her. Wait here 
a moment. Diana’s in the car outside; 
I'll bring her up.” 

He turned and came back. 

“T say,” he said, almost boyishly, ‘‘be 
kind to her and all that, wont you, Vi? 
And get her clothes and so on. I trust 
vou, d’you see?” 


“( REAT heavens!” Violet murmured 

as she waited. Hugh of all people 
to do the quixotic thing, to beg her to 
be kind! To arrange about a girl’s 
clothes! It was amazing. ‘“He’s in 
love with the girl,” she decided, and 
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then as inconsistently, when she saw 
Hugh and Di come up the room to- 
gether, she decided against that theory. 

She played up generously to Hugh’s 
trust, and welcomed Di delightfully. 

“Come along in to tea,” she said, 
“and be introduced to everyone. My 
brother tells me you sing; I love music, 
a voice best of all. If I could have 
chosen a gift from the gods, I would 
have chosen a singing voice, I think.” 

She led the way into the beautiful 
flower-filled room. Hugh knew nearly 
everyone there; he was caught into the 
whirl of conversation in an instant. He 
felt extraordinarily pleased with life in 
general. Vi had been a trump about 
Diana; he was awfully glad to be able 
to repay Diana’s generosity and look 
after her a little. 

He glanced around to see how she 
was getting on. She was sitting on a 
low chair; and Lancing, a very smart 
youth in his way, was sitting on a has- 
sock beside her; they were both laugh- 
ing happily over some little joke. Hugh 
heard Lancing’s young voice: 

“T say, Miss Diana, you’ll have to let 
me take you motoring. You will, wont 
you?” 

He was obviously caught by Diana’s 
charm, and she, as obviously, was inno- 
cently pleased. 

“Shall I give you a rattle, Lance?” a 
woman called out, and Violet, laughing 
too, said: 

“Let the children play and be good !” 

“We don’t mind their ill-natured 
banter, do we?” Lancing said gayly; 
“it’s jealousy, green jealousy of our 
young days and unspoiled youth!” 

Hugh saw Diana color exquisitely at 
some little whispered compliment a 
moment later, and in that second he 
knew he hated Lancing with a senseless, 
primitive hatred—hated his youth, his 
shining hair, his gayety, his nearness to 
Diana. 

And he knew at last why he had felt 
restless for months, ever since Diana 
had vanished, and why, a little earlier, 
he had felt so elated, so at peace with 
things. 

He knew suddenly that he loved her. 


The next installment. of ‘‘Stolen Hours’’ will appear in the 
February GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale January 12th. 
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me to do this thing? Do you realize the 
sort of notoriety it is bound to bring 
you?” 
His client nodded. 
she answered, “—and the money.” 
“You must not count on such a lot of 


“Ves, of course,” 


money,” Benet warned her. ‘You see, it 
is not difficult for unscrupulous repro- 
ducers to pirate these studies and sow 
them broadcast at low prices. My own 
signed prints might find a very limited 
market. If you were an 
dancer or—er—demi-mondaine or some- 
thing of that sort. the advertising value 
might compensate you. Being none of 
these persons. and having no stage am- 
bitions, and considering also your social 
station—” 

“My social station has a purely nega- 
tive value.” she interrupted quietly. 

“You might feel differently about it 
some day,” Benet “You 
can’t be more than twenty-five and with 
your life all before you. Really. Miss 
Martin, I believe I shall have to decline. 
It goes against my conscience.” 

“You need not feel that way about 
it, Mr. Benet,” said she. “Because I 
should only to another art-pho- 
tographer. Just the same, it is very kind 


actress or 


suggested. 


or 
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‘‘The Apple of Discord,’’ 


The Closing Net,’’ 


etc. 
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of you to take so much interest in my 
cood.” : 

Benet stroked his vandyke and 
studied her with a troubled face. He 
Was not an ordinary photographer. 
Having failed through a deficient color- 
sense in his ambition to be a great fig- 
ure-painter, and having inherited a 
sound business ability, he had turned his 
talent for composition and design to a 
practical purpose and become in the 
course of a few years a very celebrated 
“art-photographer.” His specialty was 
out-of-door work—figures, principally: 
children posed in gardens or bathing, 
lawn-dancers, subjects mythological and 
allegorical; many of his achievements 
were quite wonderful and their repro- 
ductions to be seen in all parts of the 
world. 

Incidentally he was still young. an 
artist, a gentleman and withal a man of 
heart. So now, when this visitor, ob- 
viously a lady and to his expert eye as 
beautiful a creature in face and form as 
he had ever seen in all his wide ex- 
perience, came to him with a proposition 
that he should make nude studies of her 
for public sale in which she was to share 
the profits on a royalty basis, he shook 
his head in disapproval. It seemed to 
him almost a crime. And yet he was an 
ardent supporter of the ethical theory 
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that there could be no wrong in the ex- 
position of the purely beautiful. 

But this was not the point. What 
Benet halted before, was the injury 
which such an act might, or rather must, 
do the girl herself. Such a portrayal 
was bound to damn her lastingly in the 
regard of society at large. It meant the 
total sacrifice of caste, and he was con- 
vinced that her caste was high. The 
small amount of money which such an 
act might bring her was not commen- 
surate with the cost. He frowned and 
shook his head again; then he looked 
at her questioningly. 

“You must need a little money very 
badly,” said he, ““—though you certainly 
do not give that impression. Would you 
mind telling me’—he hesitated—“if 
you have any other motive than the need 
of money for doing such a thing as you 
propose ?” 

All his suspicions were confirmed by 
the rich color which crept up about her 
exquisite ears; but her light-gray eyes 
met his with perfect steadiness. 

“Really, Mr. Benet,” said she, “while 
I appreciate your kindly interest, I did 
not come to you as a confidant but 
merely with a simple business proposi- 
tion.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Benet; 
then he sighed and shook his head. 
Professionally he realized how much he 
was losing, but his sense of right now 
absolutely rebelled. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Martin,” said he, 
“but I’d rather not.” 

“Very well,” said the girl quietly, and 
rose. ‘In that case I shall go straight 
to Mr. Keller’s studio.” 

“Would you really do that?” Benet 
asked quickly. 

“T certainly should—TI shall.” 

“Oh, well,” said Benet weariedly, “in 
that case I suppose it can’t be helped.” 
He stepped to an adjoining door which 
opened into a private studio. ‘First, 
then, I should like to study your figure, 
if you please.” 


ATER in the day Benet came around 
to my studio in considerable distress 

of mind and told me of the scene which 
I have just attempted to describe. We 
were old friends, having got to know 


each other well in Paris when studying 
at Julien’s, and had kept up the friend- 
ship. I had stuck to painting and had 
finally made what is generally consid- 
ered a success. 

“She’s got to be prevented from doing 
it, Jack,” said Benet, striding up and 
down. “What the dickens do you sup- 
pose her motive is, anyhow? It’s ridicu- 
lous to suppose that it’s money. A 
woman of her beauty and intelligence 
could make more on the stage in a month 
than she’d ever get from these studies, 
no matter how popular they were. Gad, 
what a figure she’s got—and everything 
else to match. Features, expression, 
hair, teeth, eyes, hands and feet, grace 
of posture—she’s perfect.” 

“Did she seem to mind showing you 
her figure?” I asked. 

“No—no—and yet I couldn’t help 
but feel that it was the first time—there 
was a sort of virginal quality about her. 
She did blush, but there was no more 
shrinking than if I’d been a lay figure 
or her maid or something. Neither was 
there any conscious vanity. I suggested 
a bit of drapery; but no, she insisted 
that her poses should be absolutely nude, 
with her face in full evidence, and that 
the toning should be clear and distinct. 
She seemed to want to make sure that 
there should not be the slightest possibil- 
ity of her not being fully and unmis- 
takably recognized. ‘That impressed me 
particularly—her desire to be fully 
recognized.” 

“You are positive that she’s not a 
public character?” I asked. “It’s pretty 
hard to tell, nowadays.” 

“T’d stake mv life on it, 
swered positively. 

“Well, then,” I said, “the only thing 
I can think of is spite. She may want 
to revenge herself on an unfaithful hus- 
band or lover or somebody—and damn 
the cost.” 

“That occurred to me,” said Benet, 
“but I chucked it out. She’d go about 
it some other way. A woman is not go- 
ing to kill herself socially for good and 
all, just out of spite, when she could get 
the same result so much more pleasantly 
and profitably. She’d always have it in 
the back of her mind that some day she 
might want to take her place amongst 


” 


Benet an- 
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the élite. Such an act would be 
insane, and there’s no trouble 
with her sanity. If I could only 
find out who she was—” 

“Why don't you?” I asked. 
“Make an appointment with her, 
and then have her shadowed. 
Not a very elevated perform- 
ance. but if it’s for her own 
good—” 

“Hang it, I believe I shall,” 
said Benet. “How shall I go 
about it?” He tugged at his van- 
dyke. “I hate to go to a de- 
tective-agency. But she really 
mustn’t be let. I’m sure she’s 
a perfectly respectable girl act- 
ing on some idea hatched by the 
devil in a moment of madness. 
It's such an awful thing for a 
woman to do—to go and plaster 
the civilized world with her un- 
draped portrait: and I’m sure 
these studies I might make of her 
would be wonders and circulate 
everywhere. <A girl might go on 
a dozen escapades with anybody 
from the King of England to a 
negro prize-fighter and yet man- 
age to live it down or at any rate 
go live where she wasn’t known. 
But to have a nude portrait of 
herself stuck up in every art-shop 
window from Archangel to—” 

I tossed him my sketch-book. 
“See if vou can’t give me some 
idea of her mug.” said I, know- 
ing his deftness in catching types. 
Benet would really have been a 
very great portrait-painter but 
for that fault in his color-sense. 

“Oh, what’s the use?” he be- 
gan; then he picked up the book 
and began to sketch with his 
characteristic sureness, while I 
smoked and waited. Presently 
he got up and handed it to me 
with a look of dissatisfaction. 

“Nearest I can come to it,” 
said he; then, leaning down, he 
made a little dot below the left- 
hand corner of the mouth. 
“Grain de beauté just there. 

Wait a second; I can im- 
prove on that. . . .” 

He snatched it up and went 
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back to his seat. 
saved himself the trouble, so far 
as the identification of the lovely 
face was concerned. Benet worked 
on, rapidly, talking in a _ frag- 
mentary way: ‘She was in black and 
simply dressed, but it was easy to see 
that her clothes were the best that money 
can buy. Qh, and another thing she in- 
sisted upon was that it should be an 
outdoor nude, in an orchard or garden 
—wanted to know if I could think of 
any place where she could pose without 
being seen by anybody but myself. 
Told her that there was no difficulty 
about that, as my own garden at Larch- 
mont was as secluded as a convent. She 


He might have 


seemed to have the business pretty well . 


thought out—suggested something like 
the ‘Printemps’ of J. Verdier. You 
remember? Salon of 1900—girl under 
a cherry-tree in blossom, arms over her 
head and one hand holding a spray 
against her hair as she looks down into 
a spring. There, that’s better.” 

With his eyes fastened critically on 
his sketch, he stepped across to where 
I was sitting like a stone, and laid the 
Sketch-book on my knee. Then he saw 
my face. ‘Good Lord! What’s the 
matter, Jack? You don’t happen to 
know her?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “Her name is 
Mary Ryan, and she broke her engage- 
ment with me because of a quarrel we 
had about my wanting her to pose nude 
for my “Springtime.” That was a 
month before the date set for our wed- 
ding at Los Angeles. A month ago her 
father failed for a million and a half 
and shot himself.” 


"TRE prize had been offered by the 

American Society of Western Art- 
ists, for what should be in the opinion 
of the judges the best outdoor nude. 
In the optimism, or perhaps conceit, of 
recent successes I saw no reason why I 
should not win this prize 7f I could get 
the model required to carry out my idea. 
In painting nudes I have always been 
tremendously dependent on my model, 
never having been able to accomplish 
anything at all from what is technically 
spoken of as chic—and which in this 
connection means the drawing on one’s 
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knowledge of anatomy, and one’s feeling 
and visual imagination, to supply the 
qualities in which the model may be de- 
ficient. The features, however, were of 
slight importance to me, for thanks to 
my portrait work, I could design a 
pretty face; but in respect to the rest 
I was slavish. 

Some time previously I had rented a 
charming little place in California, 
which had a delightful garden and a 
good studio. But models for the fig- 
ure were difficult to find, and as the 
time drew on I was almost in despair. 
High and low I hunted, but without 
success. It was a maddening business, 
especially in a country which probably 
produces more beautiful feminine fig- 
ures than any other in the world. Such 
as I saw lacked the peculiar qualities 
requisite to the perfection of what I had 
already constructed in my mind, and I 
was in a state of despair when Mary 
and her father returned from a winter 
spent on the Riviera. 

Mary was the only and motherless 
daughter of a self-made millionaire who 
was rather a rough old diamond—and 
who had reluctantly given his consent 
to our engagement in the autumn and 
then carried her off to Europe in the 
hope that the winter’s separation might 
produce a change of heart. It proved 
to have had the reverse effect. We had 
met under romantic circumstances un- 
necessary to describe here, and felt.that 
we needed each other so badly that if 
the old gentleman had not pleaded 
broken health and carried her promptly 
away, the chances are that we would 
have been married before Christmas. 

Mr. Ryan had objected to me as a 
son-in-law for a variety of reasons, 
among which were my profession, lack 
of business ability, a certain self-indul- 
gence which seemed to him unmanly 
and effete, and what he seemed to con- 
sider a species of snobbery but certainly 
was not; and I think, too, he had a 
secret idea that‘my family would be apt 
to look down upon Mary, whose father 
had started life with a pick and shovel 
and whose mother had been the daugh- 
ter of a French-Canadian lumber-jack. 

So matters stood when they returned 
to California, where Mr. Ryan had a big 
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place not far from where I lived. It 
must have disgusted the old chap to find 
me still there. But Mary was as glad 
to see me as I could possibly have 
wished, though she seemed surprised and 
a little disturbed to find me in such a 
nervous, fretful state of mind with the 
date set for our wedding but little over 
two months away. I am afraid, also, 
that she was not altogether pleased to 
find that I had been working hard at 
my “Springtime” with a model who was 
something of a local celebrity. She did 
not seem very enthusiastic about the 
progress of the picture, and no more 
was I, In fact, I considered it a flat 
failure—which indeed it was, except in 
composition. 

“But what in the world does it mat- 
ter, Jack?” she protested. ‘Such prizes 
are being offered continually.” 

“I know it,” I answered, “but I’ve 
set my heart on winning this one, and 
I hate to miss out. It would mean a 
lot to my reputation just now. I’ve got 
the idea of what I want to do so clear 
in my head that I know I could manage 
it, if only the girl wasn’t such a stick.” 

“Everybody. says her figure is superb.” 
Mary observed in that peculiar quiet 
voice of hers, “‘and so far as I can learn, 
a good many people have had the op- 
portunity of judging.” 

“Oh, her figure is all right so far 
as mere anatomy goes,” I answered, 
rather impatiently. ‘She has got her 
arms and legs and things stuck on in 
the right places, I suppose, but there’s 
something lacking—a certain grace, a 
want of suppleness or power of relaxa- 
tion with the suggestion of—I don’t 
know what. But it’s not there.” 

“Can’t you think of it as being there 
and paint it just as though it were?” 
she asked. 

“No, I can’t,” I answered. “I’m not 
yet sufficiently master of my craft. That 
is what makes me so sore. A really great 
painter who had studied naked people 
moving about could paint them without 
any models at all. In fact, he would 
rather not have them, just as I would 
rather not have this model of mine. She 
merely puts me off.” 

“Then why have you had her?” Mary 
asked. 


“Because, as I’ve said, I am still a 
copyist. Without a model, I couldn’t 
have done anything at all. I have the 
imagination, but I haven’t the visualiza- 
tion. I can paint what I see stuck up 
in front of me, and that’s about all— 
beyond giving it perhaps a certain im- 
pression of my own poor conception of 
beauty. But it’s no use. I’ve told the 
girl I sha’n’t need her any more.” 

“What shall you do, then?” 

“Try to work it out the best I can 
from what I’ve got. Failing that, I'll 
chuck the thing entirely.” 


O for a few days I worked my hard- 

est, but the miserable canvas got 
steadily worse. The beauteous nymph 
looked as though she- had been frozen 
stiff in her tracks by a spring frost. I 
grew nervous and irritable ; and I might 
as well confess that I did as many an- 
other fool has done under like circum- 
stances and tried by forced draught to 
knock out a few flashes of the genius 
which was not in me—that is to say, 
I tried to light a flame of divine fire 
with alcohol. The result was like try- 
ing to light the stove with kerosene. I 
got a second or two of action and then 
blew up. From somewhat resembling 
Lot’s wife, my nymph became suddenly 
animated into a silly, leering bacchante, 
or worse. She looked even drunker than 
the fool who was painting her. I exam- 
ined the canvas from the other end of 
the studio, hoping that distance might 
lend enchantment, but the room was not 
long enough by about a mile. Ina gust 
of temper I heaved the whisky-bottle at 
it, and wish to heaven that it had scored 
a bull’s-eye, but it missed the target en- 
tirely and smashed a mirror. That 
might have warned me, but it did not. 

For a few days I mooned around 
sulkily; and then, as bad luck would 
have it, I found a model I thought might 
serve the purpose and started in again 
with renewed feverishness. The gir! 
came every morning, and I was begin- 
ning to have some hope that I might 
accomplish something after all, when 
one afternoon as I was working in the 
background of apple-blossoms, Mr. 
Ryan called at the studio. He was a 
craggy old chap, built like a cave-man. 
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Rodin would have delighted in his 
anatomy, and despite his sixty years and 
an affection of the heart, I doubt if 
there were many men in the State who 
could have sent him to the mat. Not 
having come to America until he was 
eighteen, he had never got rid of his 
Tipperary brogue. For a minute or two 
he stood examining my “Springtime,” 
which by this time was not so bad, 
though a wobbly entry as a prize-win- 
ner. Mr. Ryan surveyed the sticky 
nymph, breathing hard through his 
nose. 

“I thought ve were a portrait-painter,” 
said he. 

“Portraits are my specialty,” I an- 
swered, “but this is a special piece of 
work. What do you think of it?” 

“What do I think? I think that it is 
shameless, and yerself as well. And you 
engaged to be married to my daughter 
in a month!” 

“There’s nothing shameless about it,” 
I answered. ‘Every man to his trade, 
and mine happens to be painting. You 
can’t make a cake without breaking 
eggs.” 

“See here, young man,” said he, 
“have y’any idea of what folks do be 
saving ?” 

“No, sir,” I answered, ‘‘and I don’t 
care. I know that I’ve done nothing to 
be ashamed of.” 

“Then ’tis because ye have no sense 
of shame,” said he. ‘Ye spend yer 
marnings here in the studio wit’ a naked 
huzzy, and yer wedding-day not five 
weeks off. ’Tis outrageous. If only 
for the sake of decency and the look o’ 
the thing, can ye not wait until after 
y’are married ?” 

“See here, Mr. Ryan,” said I; “this 
piece of work means a lot to me. I’m 
trying for a prize, and it’s being whis- 
pered about that the man who wins it 
will probably be the one chosen to paint 
a big fresco in a State capitol. Not 
that there’s much chance of my landing 
it, though, with that rotten daub,” I 
added bitterly. 

“°Tis not for me to say the paintin’ 
is so bad,” said he, “bein’ no judge of 
arrt. But I find the time for your do- 
ing it ill chosen. Were ye poor and 
about to marry a poor girl, I would say 


‘Go to it, lad, and glory go wit’ ye!’ 
But y’are no strugglin’ and unknown 
arrtist. Wit’ the reputation ye have 
made, and yer social connections and all, 
*twould be a quare thing if ye had long 
to wait for fame. Tell me, now, if ye 
were to win this prize and get the orrder 
for thim frescoes, ye would be workin’ 
for months wit’ naked models, would ye 
not ?” 

“Very probably,” I answered. 

“And how would Mary be likin’ that, 
d’ye think?” 

“Mary wouldn’t mind,’ I answered. 
“She understands. Look here, Mr. 
Ryan: Suppose I were a doctor in- 
stead of a painter? Do you think that 
Mary would object to my consultations 
with women patients?” 

“*Tis not the same,” he answered. 
“The one is science and the other arrt. 
The doctor does his worruk in cold 
blood, but the blood of the artist must 
be warrum when he is on the job, if it 
is to have life.” 

I stared at him for a second, then 
at my lifeless nymph. “By golly,” I 
answered, “I believe you're right. 
That’s what’s the matter with the bloom- 
ing thing!” 

“What?” he asked. 

“What you just said: that the blood 
of the artist must be warm if he wants 
to give his work life. That’s the reason 
these confounded girls I’ve been paint- 
ing have been so petrified. I chilled 
them. They were willing to pose, be- 
cause I paid them darn well for doing 
so, but they felt awkward and con- 
strained and took the pose like lay fig- 
ures instead of live ones. They knew 
that I didn’t like them, and they handed 
it back to me and froze up. You may 
observe that there is nothing the matter 
with the apple-blossoms ?” 

“True for you, lad,” said he, and 
there seemed to be a lurking grin under 
his bristling mustache ; ‘“‘they are grrand, 
the apple-blossoms.” 

“All right, Mr. Ryan,” said I. “No 
more models. I think you have prob- 
ably saved me from ignominious defeat. 
Candidly, now, don’t you think the girl 
on that canvas is a dead one?” 

He cocked his craggy head. “I do,” 
said he; “but she is beautiful in death.” 


’ 








Do you realize what you are saying, 


Or is this mere spring madness?” 
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her gray eyes 
she asked. “ 


Jack, 


She stood quite still for a moment 
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“That’s about the best criticism I 
ever had,” I answered. ‘Will you have 
a drink?” 

“Then y’are through with these hired 
huzzies?” he asked. 

“T am,” I answered. 
promise.” 

“That bein’ the case,” said he, “I 
will drrink wit’ ye, lad, though ’tis 
strictly against me docthor’s orders, 
which is unimportant, and me own good 
sense, which is less so.” 


“You have-my 


jas glad that I parted from Mr. 


Ryan in this friendly spirit, because- 


I never saw him again. He left the 
next day for Chicago, and before his 
return Mary had sent me-packing my 
leaden heart eastward. 

Walking through the orchards with 
Mary two days later, I told her about 
the interview with her father and dwelt 
bitterly on my defeat. There was a very 
high wind, and the air was like a snow- 
storm from flying petals. Mary had on 
a light muslin gown which the wind 
appeared to regard as a joke, though it 
proved to be a very serious matter for 
me. A figure-painter can look through 
almost any sort of clothes, barring a 
barrel or a military uniform, and as 
Mary paused to reach up and collect a 
spray of blossoms which were still in- 
tact, I suddenly discovered my real 
“Springtime.” 

Some streak of obstinacy, or let us call 
it tenacity, had kept me moored to 
that prize contest in spite of all resolves 
for its renunciation. So, when Mary im 
the innocence of her heart suddenly 
portrayed the masterpiece actually ac~ 
complished, I made sounds of dis- 
tress. 

“What's the matter, Jack?’ Mary 
asked. “Still mourning over that pic- 
ture?” 

“No,” I answered. “It’s the grilled 
sardine I ate last night.” 

“T believe you are still thinking about 
it,” said Mary. 

“The sardine? How can I help—” 

“The picture, silly. It does seem a 
pity. I wish I could help you, Jack.” 

“You can,” I answered. 

“How ?” 

“Pose for me,” I answered. 


“But”—she let fall the blossoms and 
turned slowly to look at me—“it’s a 
nude!” 

“Quite so,” I answered. “A tailor- 
made suit would be sure to disqualify 
Sa 

“But Jack—what are you talking 
about? How.could I pose for you?” 

“Nude,” I answered. 

She stood quite still for a moment, her 
gray eyes fastened on my face. 

“Do you realize what you are saying, 
Jack?” she asked. “Or is this mere 
spring madness ?” 

“It’s not any sort of madness, dear,” 
I answered. “It’s perfectly good com- 
mon sense. What your father said about 
an artist needing to work in warm blood 
if he hoped to get life in his result is 
perfectly true. An artist, to get the real 
vital results, must love his subject, 
whether it be a landscape or a marine or 
animals or a woman. An actress must 
love her audience, and the audience loves 
her back; and a musician must love his 
music. The warm blood is what tells. 
That’s why I failed so dismally with my 
models. I hated them, and they hated 
me; and everybody would have hated 
the result. But besides that, there is no 
such feminine beauty in the world, nor 
so much sweeping grace, as you have 
under that dress of yours. So if you will 
pose for me, I promise you a master- 
piece. There is no question. I know 
what I can do, just as well as I know 
what I cannot do.” 

Mary stood for a moment staring at 
the ground. ‘Do you really hold me as 
lightly as that, Jack?” she asked. 

“No,” I answered, “I hold you as 
highly as that.” 

“But—to put me on a par with these 
models—for the sake of your ambition— 
to gain this prize—to use my beady to 
gain a prize—would you really do that, 
Jack? Does that prize mean more to 
you than my—modesty? My pride?” 

“That is scarcely a fair way to put 
it,” I answered. “The models didn’t 
count for anything. If they had, the 
picture would have been finished before 
now. And so far as the prize is con- 
cerned, I’d rather never win a prize in 
my life than hurt your modesty or pride 
for a single second. It wasn’t that; it 
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was simply that I hated to fall down on 
what I had attempted to do, and could 
do with your help. I spoke without 
stopping to reflect. Please forgive me 
and try to forget it.” 


WE walked on, and I started to talk 
about something else. Of course I 
realized that I had hurt her, and I was 
trying to think of what I could do to 
convince her that I was sorry, when she 
interrupted me. 

“What did you mean by saying that 


you held me ‘as highly as that?’” she. 


asked. 

“T meant that I thought you would 
understand,” I answered. 

“Understand what?” 

“My feeling about the picture that I 
have been trying to paint—and my ask- 
ing you to pose for it.” 

“You mean that you thought I would 
understand your wishing me to sacrifice 
myself for your art?” 

“No. I had no idea of your sacrific- 
ing yourself at all,” I answered. “I 
never thought about any sacrifice—and 
art be hanged. But when you said you 
wished that you could help me, I told 
you how you could. It wasn’t for me. 
It was for us. You want your husband 
to become famous, and this seemed to 
me to be a chance for a big step ahead. 
Blame your father, if you like, but don’t 
blame me. He said an artist must work 
in warm blood to make his work alive, 
and he was right. If you were to pose 
for me, I could put in the picture what 
I feel for you.” 

“Passion ?” 

“Yes—though that does not quite ex- 
press it. Being alive a whole lot. The 
spring in love with its beauty—but you 
don’t understand, so what’s the use of 
my trying to explain? Let’s talk about 
something else and try to forget my 
silliness.” : 

“T think I am beginning to under- 
stand what you mean,” said Mary, “but 
the more I understand that, the less I 
understand you. I used to think you 
were an artist, in the fuller sense of the 
word.” 

“So did I, in the fullest sense of the 
word,” I answered, “but I am beginning 
to believe that I am an artist in the 
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foolishest sense of the word. But there 
was no ‘art for art’s sake’ idiocy about 
my asking you to pose for me. It. was 
art for our own sakes, and the sudden 
conviction of what I could accomplish 
with you as a model.” 

She appeared to turn this in her mind 
for a moment; then she asked in her 
even voice: , 

“And do you mean to say, Jack, that 
you would be willing to havea portrait 
of your wife’s nude figure placed on 
exhibition to be stared at by the vulgar 
public?” 

“Nobody would know it was you,” I 
answered. 

“You would—and so should I. So 
would the people we meet.” 

“Not necessarily. Naturally, I would 
not make a portrait of your face. I 
think you take a wrong view of it, 
dear. There is nothing degrading in 
such pure beauty as I -could put in 
such a picture. It would be an inter- 
pretation of God’s most exquisite handi- 
craft. 

She swung about in such a flame of 
anger that I was startled. I had never 
seen her angry before—had no idea that 
there was so much passion underneath 
her tranquil loveliness. 

“Oh, stop!’ she cried. 
talk such twaddle to me! You make me 
sick! You make me ashamed! You 
show me just where I stand in your feel- 
ing toward me—just what my value is 
to you, just what you consider me. You 
know perfectly well that if I were some 
girl of your own high and mighty class, 
instead of ‘Molly Ryan, old man Ryan’s 
pretty daughter,’ you would never have 
dared suggest such a thing. But because 
my father started his business-career 
digging a sewer and my mother did the 
washing in a lumber-camp and I was 
born in a log cabin, you think it doesn’t 
matter—” 

“Mary,” I interrupted, “for heaven’s 
sake—” 

“Be still,” she cried furiously. “I 
haven’t finished yet. You gabble along 
about art and beauty and purity, and you 
know perfectly well the sort of lofty 
ideas the picture of a naked woman 
excites in-the average man, and the sort 
of comments that are passed on it by a 


“Don’t dare 
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certain class of men. Can’t you hear 
them say: ‘Gee, what d’yuh know about 
that for a shape—' ” 

“That’s not so,” I interrupted, begin- 
ning to get angry myself. “That may 
apply to a certain suggestive type of pic- 
ture, but not the sort I want to paint, 
and would paint, if I had the chance. 
No doubt you get the same sort of ad- 
miring criticism just as you stand, from 
a certain type of low mind. What if 
you do? It can’t hurt you. You are 
above it. If I didn’t feel you to be so 
far above it that it could no more de- 
grade you than you could spatter the 
moon with mud, do you think I would 
ever have suggested such a thing?” 

“Oh, really?’ She looked at me with 
contempt. “Then if that is true, why 
not do the job completely and make a 
portrait of the face too? You make all 
these claims for the purity of beauty, 
and then shirk at putting your own 
brand on it. You are willing to offer 
your wife’s unclothed body for public 
approval, saying that where there is no 
impure suggestion there is no shame; 
and then you propose to change the face 
so that nobody can know that it is your 
wife. Be consistent. If you believed 
what you say about the divine purity of 
beauty and there being no shame in the 
interpretation of God’s most perfect 
handicraft and all that studio drivel, 
you would make the portrait complete, 
face and all, and stand for the result 
like the man which I thought you were, 
and which you certainly are not. But 
no! You want to borrow. my body: to 
win a. prize, and then disguise the face 
so that nobody could say that it was your 
wife. You talk about there being no 
shame—rubbish! You would be the 
very first to die of shame!” 

“Nothing of the sort,” I protested— 
but rather feebly, I must admit. 

“No?” Mary stared at me for an in- 
stant through narrowed lids. ‘Well, 
then, perhaps I’m wrong. Do you really 
mean all this you say—or is it just a 
sort of driveling hypocrisy—art? Do 
you mean you would be willing to stand 
squarely on your two feet—like my 
father, ‘ould Mick Ryan’—and say to 
the world: ‘Yes, it’s my work and it’s 
my wife; and any man that finds any- 


me, and fight me immediately. 


thing indecent about it has got to fight 
Would 
you do that?” 

“Of' course I would,” I answered. 

“All right,” said Mary. “If that’s the 
case, I’ll apologize—and pose for you 
whenever you like and however you like. 
But mind_you, Jacky dear, you’ve got to 
play the game! You’ve got to paint my 
face as you know how to paint a face— 
and as you’ve already painted it. There’s 
not going to be any slurring about it. 
You've got to make it me; and if you 
don’t, I tel you frankly that I'll take a 
sharp knife and cut the thing to ribbons. 
Will you do that?” 

“No,” I answered. 

She stared at me for'a moment and 
seemed to be waiting for me to say some- 
thing. But there was really nothing for 
me to say. 

“Then good-by, Jacky,” said she; and 
before I could move, she had flung her 
arms around my neck and kissed me, 
and then turned and walked away. She 
looked back at me over her shoulder. 
“You’re well out of it, Jack,” said she. 
“Stick to your models and your mother 
and sisters, but don’t try to see me 
again.” 

She waved her hand to me.and went 
scrambling down through the apple- 
blossoms. Near the bottom of the slope 
she looked back again. 

“Paint more apple-blossoms, Jack,” 
said she. “You do them wonderfully. 
Good-by.” 


“S° you see,” I said bitterly, “it was re- 
venge, after all. It never could 
have been anything else.” 

Benet stared at the sketch on his knee. 
“T’m not so sure,” he answered. 

“Well, what then?” -I asked. 

“Why should she want revenge?” he 
asked. ‘“She’s got nothing to revenge 
herself for, has she?” He took a ciga- 
rette from the box on the _tabouret, 
lighted it and stared at me with a sort 
of pitying smile. ‘‘Women,” said he, 
“are always—women.” 

“And men,” I answered, ‘‘are—” 

“Sometimes men,” said Benet. 
you love her, Jack?” 

“With the whole of my two sous’ 
worth of soul,” I answered. “I tried to 


“Do 
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convince her of that, after our break, but 
my letters came back unopened.” 

“Your letters?” 

“Yes. She left, the next morning, to 
join her father in Chicago. I might 
have followed her, but I felt ashamed. 
What she said was so true. ‘Then I 
wrote to the old boy, and he answered 
mie by wire. All he said was: ‘Be a 
man.’ I’m sure I don’t know what he 
meant by that.” 

“Then, let’s suppose he meant what he 
said,” Benet answered. ‘However, 
that’s not the question at this moment. 
We've got to think about her.” 

“That’s all Lever think about,” I an- 
swered. ‘How can we keep her from 
doing this thing?” 

“We can’t,” Benet answered. “But I 
might postpone the crisis a little.” And 
he looked at me in a peculiar way. 

“Postpone nothing,” I answered. 
“No good ever came of postponing any- 
thing. Make your studies and put them 
on sale. After that I’ll go to her again 
and ask her to marry me. She will turn 
me. down, of course, but at least she’ll 
see that I don’t care anything about any- 
thing but her.” 

“What if she took you up and agreed 
to marry you?” Benet asked. 

“What if some genii came and took 
you ‘to the islands of all happiness?” I 
said. “You wouldn’t kick yourself off 
the magic carpet, would you?” 

_“But your family and friends and all 
that,” he persisted. ‘Marrying a beauty 
whose picture hangs in everybody’s art- 
shop would have its disadvantages.” 

“Oh, rot!” I answered. ‘What would 
I care about the copies of her body if I 
had the original of her heart? And she 
would never give any qualified portion 
of herself. But what’s the use 
of talking about it, Bill? Go ahead and 
make your studies. _There’s nothing else 
to do about it.. I know Mary. You've 
had a sample of her quiet force. Go to 
it. No use trying to play King Canute 
to that sort of a tide. I shall try to 
wait until it goes out, and then dig my 
little clams. Failing that, I’ll go back 
in the orchards and paint apple-blos- 
soms.” 

“Very well,” said Benet. “In that 
case, I shall go ahead with my studies.” 
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ENET went ahead with his studies 

and the result was a masterpiece of 
his craft. He telephoned me to come to 
his studio to see it, and I went and saw 
it. There were a good many reasons 
why Benet’s beautiful portrait might 
have made me sick enough to die; but 
oddly enough, the fact of his having 
posed and “taken” Mary was not one of 
them. Without bothering over the rea- 
son, I could not help but feel that Benet 
was my best friend and wished me all 
good. It no more occurred to me to be 
jealous of his relations with Mary in the 
process of making his studies than it 
would if he had been her brother—or 
mine. One feels that way about certain 
persons, and I felt so about Benet. 

“Has she seen it?” I asked. ; 

“No,” Benet answered. “She aske 
me not to send her any proofs. She said 
she would leave it entirely with me, 
knowing that my judgment was better 
than hers. I am publishing the first edi- 
tion of them to-morrow, and the chances 
are that in a week’s time they will be 
pretty well circulated.” 

I tried to examine the study he had 
given me, but I doubt if I saw it very 
clearly. All I could think of was that 
the following day it was to be pub- 
lished broadcast—exposed to the critical 
gaze of dealers and then offered at pub- 
lic sale. Mary was to be offered at 
public sale. Mary’s image was to be 
offered throughout the world at public 
sale. It was not only her physical 
image, but the symbol of what a woman 
holds most dear, and as such impreg- 
nated with the best part of her soul. 

“It is very beautiful,” I said, wretch- 
edly. “As you say, it will undoubtedly 
be scattered to the uttermost parts of 
the earth.” 

“A sacrilege—a desecration,” said 
Benet, staring thoughtfully at his work. 
“But what is one to do?” And he looked 
at me curiously. “Can’t you think of 
anything to do, Jack? Isn’t there any- 
thing we can do?” he urged, laying his 
hand gently on my shoulder. 

I shook my head, my eyes full of 
tears. I knew even too well the singu- 
lar tenacity of purpose Mary had in- 
herited from her rough old father, a 
man never known to retract, once he had 





arrived at a decision. It was a singular 
trait in her, and one which I had never 
seen equaled in any living person. 

“How did she act when you were pos- 
ing her?” I asked. ‘What was her man- 
ner?” 

“Precisely that of a woman posing 

-fully dressed,” he answered. “She 
showed not the slightest shrinking nor 
any consciousness at all of her nudity; 
but neither was there any hint of im- 
modesty or defiance or desperation or 
anything of that sort. It was precisely 
as when she first showed me her figure. 
I might have been a china dog, for all 
she seemed to feel. I have posed nudes 
a good many times, but I don’t remem- 
ber having ever witnessed such cool in- 
difference. She moved about my garden 
like a goddess. She did not even blush. 
Do you know, my dear boy, I had some- 
how. the feeling that it was a sort of 
valedictory.” 

“What?” I cried. ‘Do you mean to 
say you think that—that—” 

“That she does not intend long to sur- 
vive the publication of these studies? 
No—scarcely that. But I think that 
convent walls may close upon her for the 
rest of her life. She told me she was 
a devout Catholic and had been edu- 
cated in a convent in Quebec.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “that isso. Then, 
you think she means to take the veil?” 

“T am almost sure of it,’”’ said Benet. 
“There would really not be much else 
for her to do. _ She is a proud woman 
and a lady, despite her humble parent- 
age. But there is no question that there 
is high blood in her veins. . Such beauty 
as hers never sprang from a peat-rick— 
nor such a will and so much quiet if mis- 
directed force. No, the aristocrat glows 
through every fiber of her—and a sort 
of martyrdom, as well.” He stared 


again at his beautiful study, tugging at- 


his vandyke. “She means to give her 
beauty to the world, and her soul to 
God,” said he. (Benet was himself of 
French parentage, and a good Cath- 
olic. ) 

“T believe that you have fallen in love 
with her yourself,” I said. 

“Why, yes,” he answered frankly. “TI 
have. But that’s got nothing to do with 
it. I would give about anything I’ve 
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got, to see you two make your peace and 
happily married. I love you like a 
brother, Jack, and if you could only 
manage it some way, I am sure I should 
love her as a sister. Can’t you do it?” 
He stared at me fixedly. ‘Remember 
old Mr. Ryan’s last message to you.” 
His clutch on my shoulder tightened 
until it hurt. Benet was a’ splendid 
fencer, and had a tremendous strength 
of hand. ‘Be a man, damn you, Jack.” 
His dark eyes glowed into mine. 

Perhaps there was some psychic force 
that pierced my thin shell—some mes- 
sage that he burned into my mind. I do 
not know. The chances are that I shall 
never know. But moying like a somnam- 
bulist, I took the sketch and walking to 
a table where there was a sheaf of brown 
paper (had he put it there expressly ?), 
I proceeded to wrap it up. 

“What are you doing?’ Benet asked. 

“T am going to take it to her and ask 
her to marry me the day after it is pub- 
lished,” I answered. ‘‘Wish me luck, 
Bill.” 

He gripped me by the shoulders, 
stared at me for a second—then gave me 
a hug. 

“T don’t believe in luck,” said Benet 
rather thickly, ‘but I wish you all suc- 
cess, from the very bottom of my heart.” 
He shoved me toward the door. “Get 
along with you, Jack, and God bless you. 
Remember what old Ryan wired you. 
Get along—this business gives me /e 
ceur gros.” 


WiAeEX clung to me, sobbing. I had 

never seen her cry before. I had 
never thought she knew how tocry. For 
my part, 1 was blubbering like the 
fool which this I have told proves me 
to be. 

Getting some sort of self-control, I 
went to the telephone and called up 
Benet. His voice sounded rather 
muffled when he tried to congratulate 
me. 

“T suppose it’s too late to suppress 
the thing, Bill,” said I. | 

“Oh, go to the devil,” he said. “The 
prints are all on their way to your studio 
now. God bless you, my children—and 
my love to Mary. Ring off, you chump. 
I’m on my way to smash the plates.” - 
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give a party this evening. She 
wants you and your mother to 
come. And Susanna, my sister says— 
will you bring your flute?” 

I waved the newspaper I was reading, 
at little Gracie Church; and I sang 
back: “Mother and I will be there— 
dressed up to kill! Of course, I'll — 
my flute!” 

Gracie pranced up Mannerly Street, 
announcing her sister Blanche’s party 
te the Hoginhods, on the left of otr 
house, to the Gills, near the corner, to 
the Cookes, on the corner—and to Hol- 
den Clay, as he came from his house 
around the corner toward our house, at 
the end of Mannerly Street. 

Holden rumpled Gracie’s curls and 
sailed her into the air as he promised 
to be on hand for ‘the party. Holden 
Clay is the biggest and best-looking 
young man in Twin Oaks. Blanche 
Church has a rushing case on him. If 
my flute wasn’t so popular, Mother and 
I might sit at home and cool our heels 
when Blanche has a party! 

“Hello, Susanna Dewe! Which hand 
do you take?” Holden Clay called to 
me as he came under the bay window 
of our house with his hands behind 
him. 

I leaned from the window, trying to 
see what he held. 

“You'll fall!” he warned, love in his 
eyes. 

“Don’t care if I do!” I leaned out 
till my toes were off the floor. “Think 
I’ll guess the wrong hand—and get 


'S USANNA, my sister’s going to 
































“Hello, Susanna Dewe! 
Which hand do you 
take?” Holden Clay 
called to me as he came 
under the bay window 
of our. house with his 
hands behind him. 


stung? I take 
your left hand. 
... No’— 
screaming, as his 
empty left hand 
came around,— 
“T take both!” 
He brought 
both hands 
around. They 
were fisted—till 
the right hand 
turned upward 
and slowly 
opened. On the 


Wy Pim lay a 


solitaire diamond 
ring! 
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‘“‘Why—Holden!” I stammered. 

“You said both hands, Susanna 
Holden laid the ring on the window- 
sill and caught the ledge in a powerful 
grip. 

I swung the tassel of the window- 
cord, and looked down Mannerly 
Street. ; 

“Put on the ring, Susanna Dewe!” 
His voice was low. 

I kept my eyes on Gracie Church, 
prancing home to tell Blanche that 
everybody was coming to the party. 

“You’ve kept me dangling long 
enough, Susanna Dewe!” The low 
voice was vibrant. 

I gave Holden a slant stare of sur- 
prise. 

“You are a dangler, Susanna!” 

I puckered my lips, crooked my fin- 
gers—and played an imaginary flute. 

“Oh, come, Susanna! Put the ring 
on! Be good! You know you love 
me!” He caught my wrists, breaking 
the flute position. 

I drooped against the window- 
frame, blood creeping up to my face. 
I let Holden put the ring on and kiss 
my finger from tip to palm. “Nan 
Hoginhod’s looking from her win- 
dow!” I warned. : 

“What do we care?” said Holden. 
“Kiss me, Susanna!” 

“From this window? I 
fall!” 

“lll catch you. 
down. Kiss me!” 

I rose on my toes and balanced my- 
self out the window. ‘Come close,” I 
whispered. “Stand on ‘that  oyster- 
shell.” »~Arms stretched out, hair fall- 
ing over my eyes, lips ready for his— 
I laughed and jumped behind the win- 
dow-curtain. 

“Cheat!” cried Holden. 
both hands on the sill, he sprang into 
the room, seized me in his arms and 
tilted my face. 

I’m_ eighteen — and 
Mother has kissed me. 
hands over my mouth. 

Holden was hurt. “I guess you'd 
better take the ring off.” 

I kissed: the ring. I dug a slipper- 
toe into the carpet, and twirled on it, 
embarrassed. 


? 


might 


Come on—lean 


nobody but 
I put both 


Putting © 


Holden. took my hands. ‘You dar- 
ling!” he mumbled. He put my hands 
on his breast, over his healthily pump- 
ing heart. “You're a baby, Susanna 
Dewe! A regular baby!” And then 


he kissed me. 

It is strange what a kiss—not a 
mother’s kiss—can do! 
the only thing like it. 


Lightning is 


OTHER came downstairs. She 

had a whisk-broom in one hand 
and the skirt of my red-corduroy suit 
in the other. ‘Holy smoke!” said 
Mother, on the parlor threshold. . 

Holden -waltzed over to Mother and 
grabbed her in his arms. “I’m going 
to be your son!” he said giddily. 

“The dickens you are!” said Mother, 
brushing a thread from his coat with 
her whisk-broom. 

“Susanna’s wearing my ring!’ Hol- 
den triumphed. 

Mother looked at the 
“God bless us, so she is!” 
took the breath out of me. 

I adore Mother’s arms; they’re real 
she-bear arms. I admire’ Mother. 
She’s the best-looking woman in Twin 
Oaks. 

Holden hugged both of us. “So long, 
Susanna—till to-night,” he said then, 
going. 

“You're not coming to act spoony to- 
night!” I said quickly. ‘Mother and 
I are going to the party.” 

His eyes lingered on me. “You 
don’t want to go to the party, Susanna. 
Neither do I.” 

“Yes, I do want to go; so does 
Mother. We wouldn’t miss a party for - 
anything. Would we, Mother?” 

“We’re always on the dot for high- 
kicking,” agreed Mother. 

“All right,” said Holden. “I'll take 
you two gadabouts to the party. 
Blanche is giving it for my cousin, you 
know. He’s going back to New York 
to-morrow.” 

“He is?” I sighed. 
ing so soon for?” 

“He’s been here two weeks.” Hol- 
dén'shot a quick look at me. “Why do 
you care?” 

I clicked the heels of my house-slip- 
pers and spun across the parlor to get 


diamond. 
Her arms 


“What’s he go- 
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my flute. “What dress shall I wear to- 
night,” I asked Holden, “—the pink- 
flowered one with the green girdle, or 
the one with the red-tulle bow?” 
“The flowered one,” said Holden, 
touching my shoulder as he passed. 
“Good-by till to-night, © Susanna 
Dewe!” 
“Good-by—Holden Clay!” 
“Good-by, Mother.” 
“Good-by — Sonny.” 
Mother followed Hol- 
den to the door and 
watched him as he went 
up Mannerly Street. 


BEGAN to blow my 
flute. The other day 
Mr. Dram— Holden’s 
New _ York cousin— 
called me the “Pied Pi- 
peress of Twin Oaks.” 
He told Mother I could 
get every rat and child 
in the place running 
after me, if I wanted to 
blow them astray. Mr. 
Dram and Holden look 
something alike—only 
Holden is lots hand- 
somer. Still, Mr. Dram 
I didn’t faint. I 
simplywent hazy. 
I was up against 
a motherless, dad- 
dyless, Holden- 
less, Dramful 


sensation: 


has attractions of his own—polished 
manners, and a subtle, sarcastic smile 
that can flatter you to a flutter. 

Mother came back from the front 
door, hugging my corduroy. ‘There’s 
only one man in this town good enough 
for my Sue,” she said proudly. ‘That 
man is Holden Clay.” 

“I’m not good enough for Holden,” 
I whispered, holding my flute from my 


mouth. “I wish you would marry him, 
Mother.” 

“I’m no man’s ideal, darling!” 
aced Mother. 

I put down my flute. 
I said. 

Mother kissed me on the nape of the 
neck as she passed. Brushing my skirt, 
she went upstairs. 

I danced on my toes around the par- 
lor. I flung my arms about and kissed 
my fingers to the bay’ window. My 


grim- 


“You’re mine,” 
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dancing tour brought me to the news- 
paper I had been reading when Gracie 
Church had called in about the party. I 
caught the newspaper up, flaunting all 
its sensations—finger-ringed and lips 
ripened, I felt myself sensational too! 
My blood ran fast with guilty, exultant 
kinship to a kidnaped dancer whose ex- 
ploitt I had been devouring when 
Gracie had interrupted. The dancer— 
so the newspaper set forth—had been 
stolen by a millionaire suitor and car- 
ried off to the South Sea Islands—dépe, 
diamonds, divorce and death garnished 
the account. I made a flute of the 
newspaper and blew delicately devilish 
tunes through it! Then I got my real 
flute in my fingers—and let her go, 
Gallagher! 

My flute belonged to Daddy. Dear 
old Daddy—dead three years—kept the 
hardware store in Twin Oaks. Dad was 
hard as nails till he touched his flute ; 
then you could “touch” him for any- 
thing ! 

I played to Daddy. 

Mr. Dram—Holden’s cousin—walked 
by our bay window. I kidnaped a danc- 
ing tune or two—to see if I could blow 
him astray! 


(aoe Sager called me to supper. I 
was too excited to eat. So was 
Mother. After supper we dressed for 
the party. Mother and I have the time 
of our young lives dressing for parties! 
And to-night—with a solitaire diamond 
in the house—believe me, some face- 
powder flew! I put on my dress with 
the red-tulle bow, the flowered one be- 
ing too tame. I did up my hair Italian 
style, little coils back of my ears and a 
smooth part in the middle—my hair is 
blonde, a surprise, because my eyes are 
black. I fished up a piece of red tulle 
left over from my shoulder-bow and 
tied it around my flute. Then I waltzed 
into Mother’s room. 

In her party dresses Mother looks 
about thirty. She’s only thirty-eight, 
having married Daddy at nineteen. 
To-night she was some motherling! She 
wore her pansy-purple crépe trimmed 
with silver fringe, her silver slippers 
and her black-and-purple-clocked stock- 
ings. As I stood looking at her, I 
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blew a shriek of admiration on my 
flute. 

Holden’s whistle sounded from the 
porch. Mother and I ran downstairs 
with our arms about each other. “What 
do you think of us?” I cried. 

“Fine,” said Holden, putting my hand 
with the diamond through his arm. 

Holden Clay has unexpectedly stately 
ways with him sometimes—perhaps be- 
cause he’s a lawyer and spends so much 
time in court. We entered the Churchs’ 
parlor like royalty, Mother queening it 
behind us. It took everybody just half 


‘a second to see my engagement ring. 


They crowded around us, kissing me 
and shaking hands with Holden and 
Mother. 

Mr. Dram said: “Lucky Holden!” 
He used a little bit of sarcasm to say 
it—while his eyes came beldly at mine. 

“Lucky Susanna!” I said instantly to 
Mr. Dram. 

He laughed—and held my look. 

I laughed back. 

Mother touched my arm: one of the 
Hoginhod girls was beginning a piano 
solo. 

When I played my flute,—after Gracie 
Church’s recitation,—I played with a 
verve and sweep that set the party rock- 
ing! They made megplay again just 
before we went home. 


Meridy home, Mr. Dram escorted 
Mother. They walked ahead, and 
all the way up Pleasant “Avenue and 
Mannerly Street I could hear Mr. Dram 
talking about my flute. When we camnie 
to our porch, Mother invited Mr. Dram 
in. Holden and I stayed outside. The 
light from the parlor windows was so 
bright that Holden couldn’t kiss me. 

“Let’s take a walk,” Holden said, 
looking up Mannerly Street. “It isn’t 
late, Susanna.” 

I hung back. 

He stood still. ‘Would you rather 
go inside and entertain my cousin?” The 
sarcastic note in his voice made it sound 
like Mr. Dram’s. 

I glanced toward the bay window. 
Mr. Dram was looking out at me with a 
slight, infatuated smile. My hand clung 
to Holden’s. “I'll walk a little way,” I 
said. 
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We walked up Mannerly Street to-the 
children’s playground. All the lights 
in the houses lining the playground were 
out. The stars were wonderful. 

“Susanna Dewe!” whispered Holden, 
kissing me. 

It is very strange what a kiss in the 
dark can do! Thunder is the only thing 
like it! 

As we turned back to Mannerly Street, 
I felt a stormy fear of Holden. ~- A gust 
of distrust blew through me. I won- 
dered, in guilty rapture, if some men 
didn’t kiss more daintily than Holden! 
By the time we reached the porch I was 
dumb,. and Holden was radiant. I said 
good-night quickly and ran into the 
parlor. 

Mr. Dram and Mother were talking 
with some energy. I sat on the divan 
beside Mother and untied the tulle bow 
from my flute. Mr. Dram was asking 
Mother why I didn’t go to New York 
and get into cabaret work. He said 
there was big money in it. I looked at 
Mother with a sort of hilarious gasp. 
Bounding up, I put my flute to my lips 
and syncopated dear old Daddy’s favor- 
ite hymn for Mr. Dram. 

The cabaret idea was more thoroughly 
discussed. Mother got rather carried 
away. It ended ky Mr. Dram giving me 
a card of introduction to a theatrical 
manager. 

Mr. Dram said good-night to us with 
a bow and a smile. 

My solitaire diamond, the party, our 
success with Mr. Dram, and the cabaret 
idea had so elated Mother that she was 
really intoxicated with high spirits. She 
hunched a lot of sofa-cushions behind 
her, kicked off her satin slippers, undid 
her hair—and wondered if I really did 
play well enough to be a professional. 


T two o’clock Mother and I went to 
bed. We talked across bedrooms as 
we undressed. 

“Now, I wonder!” pondered Mother, 
peeling out of pansy crépe. 

I unpinned my red-tulle shoulder-bow 
and wound it around my head. Fluting 
an imaginary cabaret tune, I mounted 
the wide rail of my white wooden bed 
and toe-walked it! 

Mother unhooked her corsets—it al- 


ways takes a minute or two, while she 
breathes hard.. “Honey,” — with . a 
slight, relieved pant,—‘you look like a 
dream in that tulle bandeau! Sue, Hol- 
den is O. K.—I’m smitten with my 
‘Sonny.’ But it wouldn’t hurt Holden 
Clay to see a lot of New York men at 
your feet.” Mother took off her clocked 
stockings. “And no harm could ever 
come to you, darling, because Mother 
would always be on the job. I 
wonder what it would be like to live in 
hotels !”” 

“Oh—joyrina!” I crooned. ‘“‘Wouldn’t 
Holden be mad!” 

Mother put on her best nightgown and 
looked at herself in the glass. “Sue,” 
she said, “I was born in Twin Oaks, and 
married here; and before I’m a grand- 
mother, I’d like to see something of the 
world. Honestly, I hate the thought of 
getting to be forty and fat, without hav- 
ing had one rousing chance to be fair!” 
She began to brush her white teeth. 
“Sue,”—measuring out a dab of tooth- 
powder,—“I wonder what Daddykins 
would think if—” ao 

I got down from the bed-rail and 
took off the red-tulle bandeau. ‘We're 
crazy to-night, Mother!” I said. 

Mother laughed, finished her teeth 
and puttered across the hall to the gas- 
jet. “Sue,” she burst out, stopping 
under the light and staring at me, 
“you’re so pretty with your hair tum- 
bling, I believe you could land a—a 
millionaire !” 

I picked up the hand-glass and looked 
at the way my face flowered out between 
blonde shoulder-length fluffs. 

“Ready to put out the light, pre- 
cious?” asked Mother, lifting around 
wrist and shapely hand to the gas-jet. 

“Yes,” I said, admiring my mouth 
and eyes. In the dark I raced over to 
my bed, gave a high leap and landed, 
hugging myself. I was really more ex- 
cited than Mother! 

“Go to sleep, Sue,” called Mother 
from across the hall. 

I cuddled down into bed and drew the 
sheet and quilt to my chin. I thought 
about Holden. My brain became liquid 
and ran like quicksilver. I crept over 
the border that divides the unkissed from 
the kissed 
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Guanes LY I threw aside the quilt 
and walked into Mother’s room. 
Dynamic, alert, full of purpose, I said: 
“Are you awake? Well, then, let’s talk 
this thing out. Why wait?. If we’re go- 
ing to New York, why not sell the hard- 
ware-business to Mr. Hoginhod?” 

Mother reached over and hugged me. 
She jerked into her purple kimono and 
ran downstairs to the telephone. The 
Hoginhods must have been amazed at a 
business transaction at four in the morn- 
ing! But Mother was satisfied. She 
went to the hall closet and pulled out 
the trunk that had been empty since her 
honeymoon. 

I put on my rosebud dressing-sack and 
helped. We went over the clothes we 
had, made out a list of the new ones 
we'd buy and composed a notice for the 
post: office announcing an auction-sale of 
our furniture. 

That day everything skidded. Mr. 
Hoginhod came over and fixed up the 
sale; Mother and I went down to Main 
Street and shopped; and in the after- 
noon we auctioned off the furniture. We 


let things go dirt cheap: Mrs. Church 
got the piano for seventy-five dollars ; 
Mr. Gill paid ten dollars for all of 
Mother’s cut glass, and the rosewood 
parlor set went to Mr. Hoginhod for a 
. piece of paper money that made every- 


body laugh! After the auction Mother 
and I finished packing. I hadn’t seen a 
thing of Holden during this time. But 
on the way to the station he confronted 
us. 

“You two, turn around and foot it 
home!” he dictated. 

Mother and I laughed. 
any home!” we said in chorus. 
gypsies !”” 

“Damned if you are!” said Holden, 
getting red. 

“That’s enough!” said Mother haugh- 
tily. She picked up the suit-cases and 
walked so fast that I had to run to keep 
up. 

But it was a good thing, because just 
as we reached the station the train 
pulled in, stopped—and carried us off 
with it. I léaned out ofa window, mak- 
ing a flute of my hands. 

“Oh, Holden!” I called back. ‘Don’t 
get mad!” ; 


‘“‘We haven’t 
“We're 


+ 


ELL, New York was some sur- 

prise! Mother and I stood still 
and gasped. Of course, we'd’ read 
about it, and seen photographs of - it, 
and heard people like Mr. Dram de- 
scribe it. But we hadn’t imagined any- 
thing so stupendous! 

“At last,” said Mother, “‘we’ve hit a 
place lively enough for us!’ She be- 
gan to walk like a streak of lightning. 

Our hotel was another stunner— 
simply palatial! We had a dinner that 
made Blanche Church’s party look like 
an oyster-shell! Then we walked again, 
arms linked, feet twinkling in rapid 
rhythm. ‘ 

“There,” said Mother, lifting her 
hand and pointing, “is Broadway! Mr. 
Dram didn’t do it justice. And over 
there is Fifth Avenue—bigger than he 
painted it. And if we walk far enough 
we'll see more!” , 

Mother and I didn’t sleep a wink 
that night! 

In the morning we took Mr. Dram’s 
card. of introduction to the theatrical 
manager. I wore my red-corduroy suit 
and.my drooping red hat, with a white 
sailor collar on my coat; Mother wore 
her Sunday-go-to-meeting black broad- 
cloth. I carried my flute under my 
arm the way a man carries a stick. 

I don’t know what I played when 
that manager said, ‘“‘“Go ahead.” But I 
know my eyes were dancing, big and 
jet black, under the fringe of blonde 
hair pulled from under my drooping 
hat. And I know my fingers went over 
the flute like silver streaks. And I 
know that manager couldn’t keep his 
feet still! When Mother and I walked 
out of the office, Mother had contracts 
booking me to open at the Palace The- 
ater in New York. 

We went across town and shopped. 
“IT want to be odd, Mother!” I an- 
nounced. “I don’t want to come out in 
a flowered dress that anyone else might 
wear. I don’t want my hair to look 
like everybody’s. I’m going to a barber!” 

To a barber we went. I had him 
bang my hair across the forehead and 
snip it off into a blonde bob. 
my face and eyes to perfection. I 
bought a red-tulle costume banded with 
rubies, no shoulder-straps, just a hint 





It suited * 
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of a bodice and no sleeves. My queer 
little stubble-toed slippers had ruby 
heels. My stockings were clocked in 
rubies up to the knees... 

I played at the Palace. All I did 
was to run on a dead race out to the 
footlights, bob my head, widen my eyes, 
lift my flute—and give them a high, 
electric rendition of : 

I dreamt a dream the other night, 

When all the world was still. 

I thought I saw Susanna 

A-coming down the hill! 

A buckwheat cake was in her mouth; 

A tear was in her eye. 

I said to her, “Susanna! 

Susanna, don’t you cry!” 

The vast au- 
dience began to 
thrum with its 
feet. That luny 
flute of mine 
was getting 
them! Opening 
my eyes till the 
lashes stood out 
in fringes, I 
shrilled: 

Oh, Su—sanna! 

Don’t you cry 
for me! 

For I’m coming 

from Alabama 
With my. banjo 

on my knee! 

Was it the 
punch of my 
playing, or. my 
audacious. re d- 
tulle costume 
that displayed 
m y delicately 
curved shoul- 
ders and child- 
ish arms, or my 
wild black eyes 
and vivid, ~ 
bobbed blonde 
thatch? What- 
ever it was, the 
audience came 
back in a thun- 
derous, swelling 
refrain: 


“For I’mcoming 
from Alabama 

With my banjo 
on my knee!” 


“Susanna Dewe,” 


said Mr. Dram in 


» suppressed 
voice. “At last!” 
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Y success was like a hurricane. As 

“Sanna Dewe,” I ran the gamut of 
the leading New York theatérs and 
cabarets. My costumes filled three 
wardrobe-trunks. My _ photographs 
blazed forth in newspapers and maga- 
zines. I was on everybody’s tongue. 
Mother was kept busy interviewing re- 
porters and fighting off suitors. Every 
man I met—nearly every man, it seemed, 
who saw me widen my black eyes, lift 
my childish arms and put my flute to my 
red, puckered lips—wanted to marry 
me. 

Mr. Dram was the most persistent. 
He made constant, sarcastic, insidious 
love to me, under Mother’s nose—he 
couldn’t make love in private, because 
Mother I had always with me! Mr. 
Dram laughed nastily at us for this, 
called us “the twins,” and 
worked in some slurring 
sympathy for a girl who 
was tied to her mother’s 
corset-strings. I fired up 
at this—and gave Mr. Dram his walk- 
ing-ticket. 

At this time we were living in a mag- 


nificent apartment-house, recommended 


to us by Mr. Dram. We had 

a top-floor apartment, com- 

manding a wonderful view of 

New York. Our life was like a 

song. A maid named Anna, 

who looked something. like 
Blanche Church, served us wonderful 
meals three times a day on a little black 
table that she rolled in on wheels. 
Anna also dressed and undressed me, . 
kept my gold brushes clean and picked 
up the costly garments I carelessly 
tossed off as I disrobed after the night 
performance. 

Mr. Dram loomed up again. A mam- 
moth box of roses preceded him. I 
wasn’t sorry—because, all along, I had 
cherished a guilty curiosity about Mr. 
Dram’s kisses! 

Did Mr. Dram kiss less alarmingly 
than Holden Clay? 

I imagined Mr. Dram’s kisses might 


‘be slight and sarcastic, reassuringly 


short in duration and cold enough to 
congeal any undue flare-up of blood. I 
began to plan how I might get from 
under Mother’s nose just for a second, 
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that Mr. Dram might kiss me! It 
wasn’t a nice thing to do—surely a girl’s 
best friend is her mother! But I slyly 
persisted in sleuthing for that osculat- 
ing second! 

Mr. Dram met me halfway. 

Mother was always right there with 
her presence ! 

At times I glowered at Mother. So 
did Mr. Dram. Also, he gnawed his 
lip a good deal and stared at the floor, 
as if plotting a plan! 


Be sa came an evening when Anna, 

the maid, approached me in secrecy. 
Anna is always inclined toward fluttery 
undercurrents. ‘Miss Sanna,” she 


I saw the kiss 
coming, and I 
half swooned 


from curiosity. 
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said, plucking at the sleeve of my cerise 
cabaret costume, “‘did your mother drink 
coffee to-night ?” 

Naturally I was amazed. ‘Why, 
Anna?” I asked, staring at the coffee- 
service that Anna had come up to 
remove. 

Anna plucked my sleeve again. 
“You're so young, Miss Sanna!’ she 
whimpered. ‘So beautiful! So inno- 
cent! Do you know, Miss Sanna, that 
Mr. Dram is one of the owners of this 
apartment-house ?” 

Mystery upon mystery! I turned my 
big black eyes on Anna. Her re- 
semblance to Blanche Church was no- 
ticeable—the same white, furtive pret- 
tiness. 

I looked across the room at Mother. 
She had gone to sleep in her chair. An _ 
empty coffee-cup stood beside her! 

A chill struck me. My ignorance of 
the world shook me like a gust. I 
looked back at Anna. 

She put a finger to her lip and tip- 
toed across the. room.~ Silently she 
pointed upward and began to trace a 
block in the air with her finger. 

I followed the trend of the finger. It 
outlined a barely perceptible block of 
cracks in the ceiling! I put my hand 
on my heart.. It was beating to 
suffocation. 

Anna picked up the coffee-service— 
and vanished. 

A sound like the patter of a mouse’s 
feet came from overhead. I realized 

that somebody was walking over 
the roof! I spun on my toes till 
I reached the spot ‘directly under 
the cracking in the ceiling. 

A fleck of plaster fell into my 
eyes! It flashed upon me that the 
block-crack concealed a trap- 
door! 

I tottered over to Mother’s 
chair and dropped on the floor beside it. 
I didn’t faint. I simply went hazy. I 
was up against a motherless, daddyless, 
Holdenless, Dramful sensation! 


How” long I stayed beside Mother’s 


chair I don’t know. The next 
thing I was acutely conscious of, a 
masked man was descending 
through the unsuspected trap- 
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door! He seized me, slung me across 
his shoulder and, running to the trap- 
door, silently passed me up to another 
masked man on the roof. 

Far below in the street there were 
policemen and people. But I had no 
voice to call! 

The roof was surrounded by a wall 
three feet high. I was carried swiftly 
across the roof and let down through a 
trap-door on the other side of the house. 

I found myself in an apartment fur- 
nished in ivory and-old-rose Du Barry 
satin. I was alone. On my toes I fled 
through the gorgeous place, looking at 
the pictures, fingering the ornaments, 
staring at the priceless old-rose rugs and 
trying the many, strangely carved door- 
knobs. 

It happened that I knocked against a 
small ivory table. The table drawer 
swung out, and I saw a pearl-handled 
revolver, fully loaded. I snatched it up 
and thrust it into my girdle. 

At the same minute the door of the 
place opened and Mr. Dram entered. 

He was smiling and in full dress. 
Never had he seemed more sardonically 
attractive! He laid his opera-hat on the 
ivory table; and lightly flecking his 
glove against his hand, devoured me 
with his bold blue eyes. 

“Here,” I thought, with a guilty 
thrill, ‘is where Mother should step in!” 

“Susanna Dewe,” said Mr. Dram, in 
a low, suppressed voice, “at last!” 

I saw the kiss coming, and I half 
swooned from curiosity. 

The lights in the vast apartment were 
arranged like stars—rose-colored stars 
that shed a soft yet lurid glow over the 
luxurious furnishings and mellow 
paintings. 

Mr. Dram’s arms were about me. 
kissed me. 

A terrible kiss! 


He 


4 BE next thing I knew—the air was 
smoky, and I was shooting! 

There was a sound of running feet. I 
heard Mother’s voice calling to me above 
a hideous murmuring. 

The door burst open. Mother, with 
several persons behind her, came run- 
ning to me. Without hesitancy Mother 
took the smoking revolver from my 


hand.’ She turned to the people who 
had followed her. 

“T shot this man!’ Mother said 
loudly. ‘Send for the patrol!” 

Stepping to Mother’s side, I said 
clearly: “It was I—Susanna Dewe— 
who shot Mr. Dram.” 

They closed about us. 
appeared. 

“Officer,” said Mother, ‘arrest me.” 

“Officer,” I cried, “I am guilty of 
murder.” 

The policeman arrested both of us. 
We were hustled from the apartment- 
house to a patrol-wagon. As we stepped 
into it, Mother said: ‘Send to Twin 
Oaks for the young lawyer, Holden 
Clay.” 


A policeman 


DIDN’T want to see Holden. When 

they let him into my cell, I averted 
my face. 

Holden took my hand. As if I were 
his little sister, or as if we had parted 
in Twin Oaks’ but a few hours before, he © 
said: “Tell ‘me all about it, Susanna 
Dewe.” 

With my head on his hands, I told 
him everything. 

“T have taken the case,” he said 
gravely. “And I shall win it. Your 
mother must restrain her hysterical in- 
clination to save you by taking the crime 
on her shoulders. We must work with 
the truth, the truth and nothing but the 
truth.” 

-He looked so noble as he said this, 
that I sank to the floor in shame. 

My trial came. In the prisoner’s dock, 
with my white, innocent face, bobbed 
blonde hair, immature figure and wide- 
open black eyes, I was a target for sob- ~ 
headlines. Mother also came in for a 
good deal of notice when she took the 
witness-stand and told of Mr. Dram’s 
persistent pursuit of me. Anna, the 
maid, made a still, small appeal, as the 
voice that had had conscience: enough 
to warn me. I took the stand to tell my 
own version of the shooting—to describe 
the kidnaping and the sinister splendor 
of the old-rose-and-ivory apartment. 
My story—and appearance—had an ob- 
vious effect on judge and jury. Many 
women in the courtroom wept. One 
fainted. Even men wiped their eyes. 
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The high point of the proceedings 
came when I took my flute from the 
folds of my dress and played—played 
for my life, with my eyes on Holden 
Clay: 


I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls, 

With vassals and serfs at my side. 

And of all who assembled within 
those walls, 

I was the hope and the pride. 

I had riches too great to count, could 
boast 

Of a high, ancestral name. 

How wistfully my flute sang through 

the bleak courtroom! 


But I also dreamt—which pleased me 
most— 
That you loved me still the same! 


The verdict of the jury was unani- 
mous. “Not guilty.” 

There were cheers. Photographers 
snapped me as I ran to a closed automo- 
bile. In the next heur I received offers 
from vaudeville and motion-picture 
magnates, and several offers of marriage 
from men well-to-do and of good social 
standing. 

“Take me 
Holden. 

Holden unfastened my clinging arms. 
He turned away. 

I stared at him. 

“You and your mother have become 
rather notorious, Susanna Dewe,” Hol- 
den said slowly. ‘“I would advise you 
to lose yourselves in the city. You wont 
be lonesome. The city is full of people 
losing themselves.” He picked up his 
hat as he spoke. With a smile that made 
him look like his cousin Mr. Dram, Hol- 
den disappeared. 

“T will go home!” I screamed. 

“Never mind,” said Mother, hugging 
me. ‘What.do we care?” 

Tearing myself from Mother, I flew to 
a looking-glass. It told: me why Holden 
hadn’t wanted me. ,My eyes, skin and 
hair were theatrical. My mouth had 
been kissed by Mr. Dram! 

Mother came and looked over my 
shoulder. The color on her cheeks was 


home,” I whispered to 


high and fixed; ruby earrings gave her 
a garish air. 

I turned and pointed a vepuesetiies 
finger at Mother. 

She gave a little sniff, and laughed. 

Something cracked. in my _ brain. 
Without looking again at Mother, I 
caught up my flute and ran from the 
hotel out into the streets. 

It was dawn—a dawn that was roseate 
yet barren, sordid yet divine, hazy yet 
clarified, clamorous yet still. 

Bare feet icy in the salty air, hair | 
blowing out, eyes wide and wild, body 
clad only in a single scanty garment of 
red tulle, I lifted my flute to my lips and 
began to run through the city. 


“GUSANNAT wake up!” Mother was 
leaning over me, hugging me up to 
her in the morning sunshine. 

I waved my hands—my toes were 
sticking out in the cold; my pillow was 
hunched under me; the quilt and sheet 
looked as if cows had .chewed them. 
“Are we still if* Twin Oaks, Mother?” I 
asked faintly- 

“No place else!” laughed Mother. 
“Did the chicken salad at the Churchs’ 
party give you bad dreams, honey?” 

“Awful!” 

“Who did you dream about, 
kins?” 

“Mr. Dram,” 

“T dreamed stuff, too. 
pay for parties!” 

“Mother.” TI called her closer in a 
whisper. “Holden Clay is splendid.” 

Her she-bear arms encompassed me. 
“Ves, he is, Sue.” 

My whisper was rapture, without 
guilt: ‘‘He’s kissed me! And Mother, 
he’s splendid! Mother, we’re not going 
to New York—are we?” 

“Of course not, darling! That was 
only gab last night.” Mother went 
tow ard. the hall. 

I knelt up in bed and felt my fore- 
head. My hair was damp.. I folded my 
hands and closed my eyes. Mother came 
back across the hall. 

We said our morning prayers together. 


baby- 


You sure do 
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When Suspicious Natures Sally Forth 

















HEN the Society Editor spilled the great news with her usual perfunctori- 
ness, the City Editor assigned a staff man to see everybody and get areal story. 


Tee Pacis. on Flora Pata 


Reported by 
Julian 
Johnson 


. |HE SOCI- 
| T ETY EDI- 
Vise TOMS 

The local elite are in 
a furore of excitement 
anent the forthcoming 
nuptials of the promi- 
nent Broadway star 
actress, Miss Flora 
Fatal, who is to wed 
Mr. John Henry West, 
of the New York Four 
Hundred, the first of 
next month. Miss Fatal 
is the fourth daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Whittle Whimper 
Fatal of this city, her father being one 
of our pioneer plumbers. The happy 
bride-to-be left for the Gay White Way 
only a short time ago, bearing a swim- 
ming-medal and an elocutionary di- 
ploma, and her histrionic genius won 
recognition from the metropolitan man- 
agers at once. The envied groom-in- 
prospect is the only son of the Hon. and 
Mrs. Spuyten Duyvil West, whose resi- 
dence at the corner of Riverside Drive 
and Fifth Avenue is one of New York’s 
leading country-houses. He is an im- 
mensely popular clubman—said to have 
more valets than a motion-picture actor. 

Iss FLrora FatTac: 


M Really, it seems I’ve so little to 
tell you. Why on earth should anyone 





. & 
“ How simple, 


how trustful, Q 


how child- 


eyed!” 
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be interested in 
little me? 

My parents objected 
to my going on the 
stage. 

Yes, I’m a Southern 
girl. Father’s people 
came from Southern 
Indiana and Mother’s 
from Southern Wis- 
consin, and I was born 
in Southern Iowa—so 
you see the blue blood 
of the Cavaliers ripples 
through my every vein. 

How exciting it all was! I ran away 
from home on my eighteenth birthday. 
When I arrived in New York, I had 
nothing but the clothes I wore, ninety 
cents in money—and my Great Ambi- 
tion. 

A month passed. It was a terrible 
summer ; yet I visited all the agencies. 
Hundreds of actors were out of work, 
and at every door I entered I got noth- 
ing from the grim, cold-blooded agents 
but dinner-invitations. Not one prom- 
ised me a leading part in any Broadway 
production. 

The second month dawned. My lit- 
tle capital was dwindling. I was down 
to a dollar-ten now, and as Mother was 
sore and Father raving, I couldn’t touch 
either for more. 

I was almost in despair. 


poor 


At length 











there came an August day—will I ever 
forget it?—when, cold and hungry, I 
took a taxicab to Coney, determined to 
end it all in a bathing-suit. 

It was a new bathing-suit. I had had 
it made by Lucille, just for my finish. 
People who are found fully dressed are 
always identified. I determined that I 
should not be identified. My bathing- 
suit was briefer than a waiter’s good- 
morning to a "bus-boy. 

Then—how mysteriously fate awaits 
us on some unsuspected corner !—Julian 
Mitchell strolled along the strand. Al- 
though I was ankle-deep in the surge 
which was to be my mantle of oblivion, 
this kind genius recognized gifts that no 
one else had suspected, and determined 
that I should not perish from the earth. 
He called to me. I staggered—I tripped 
over my skipping-rope—I staggered to 
his side. He curtly asked my name. He 
curtly ordered me to report to the New 
Amsterdam Theater the following morn- 
ing. He curtly walked away. I cour- 
teously obeyed. And here I am. 

Ah, ’tis true that Fame is sweet, 
but ’tis a life of ee 
and sacrifice, of un- ; 
swerving devotion to 
art. Tell them that, 
please. 

For my advice as to cold 
creams and treatment of the 
scalp, please see my syndicated 
articles in the evening papers. | 

In The Women’s Whirl, each & 
month, I tell how hang-nails 
and dead ones may be av voided. 

In fact, my literary work 
has become so exacting that I 
just refused a new contract: 
DePuyster’s Farm Journal 
has been begging me to tell 
its subscribers How to Be 
Beautiful the Morning After. 
Really, I can’t. 

What do I think of the 
future of the drama in this 
country? Well, if Augustus 
Thomas writes any more good 
plays, they will succeed. If 
some manager would produce 
a musical piece equal to / 
“The Merry Widow,” I “4g 
really believe it would 
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° a 
A’ Mme. Hilene—an 
odd party, a sort of 










triumph. I think the American peo- 
ple, as far as serious~drama is con- 
cerned, will only patronize plays they 
like. And in farces and comedies, 
they are going to like only those 
which make them laugh. There you 
are! 

Will my retirement from the stage be 
permanent? That depends on whether 
Jack’s papa lets us come home. I’m so 
proud of Jack! He’s wonderfully ac- 
complished. He knows how to do every- 
thing in the world but work. 
















ech Cyrus Bowen (one of the 
owners of Manhattan, and pillar of 
St. Athanasius’ ): 

My boy, you have come to the right 
party. I was her only man friend. 

It was characteristic of her, shy and 
gentle girl, to confide in a man of my 
years. It was plain to anyone, of course, 
that I was a paternal friend and adviser. 
What? Oh, no, my family didn’t know 
her; in fact, I haven’t mentioned, at 
home, that 7 know her. You know 

how an impersonal friendship may 

be misunderstood. 

The child is devoted to her art— 
always has been. In fact, I only 
saw her on Monday evenings, 
y after the show. We always 
went to the same place— 

a quiet table at Mar- 

tin’s, Sixtieth Street. 
She proved her sincerity 
by never accepting any 

money, although, in an en- 
tirely innocent way, I offered to 
help her many times. The first 
time I made such a suggestion 

it wounded her terribly. I 

was dreadfully embarrassed. 

One day I found her in 
tears. I put my arm around 
her—I had a father’s inter- 
est, and I trust, a parent’s 
right !—and compelled her to 
tell me her trouble. It seems 
she has a widowed sister in 

Butte, Mont., with seven small 
‘children, and no visible 
or invisible means of 
sustenance. Sir, I have ‘ 
deemed it a privilege— 
more, a duty—to trans- 
































Celtic Gaul.” 




















Mme. Hélene: “I make all Flora’s frocks, dress her at the theater, chase the runs in her tights, tuck her in bed at 
night and give her a bromo-seltzer in the morning.” 
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“And how like an innocent fledgling to tumble in love! I hadn’t made an advance, really, when one night she 
fell to weeping— you know the ‘way women go on when they really care.” 
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THE FACTS ON FLORA FATAL 


mit, through Miss Fatal, a pittance of 
two hundred and fifty dollars a month. 
I begged her not to tell them that the 
money came from me. She pro- 
tested. I insisted. Fi- 
nally she yielded, and 
they believe that her 
salary frightens the 
wolf from their 
door. Bless her lit- 
tle heart! 

Filled with a 
worthy am bi- 
tion, Miss 
Fatal has @ 
been #@ 
studying | 
stage 
dancing. 
She. in- 
Sister 
that 5 
meet her 
teacher, 
a Mme. 
Héleéne. 
An odd 
party, a 
sort of 
Celtic 
Gaul, but 
I’ve no doubt a very fine artist. Do you 
know, sir, that this young woman has 
deprived herself of the necessities of life 
in pursuit of her art— To pay this 
teacher, to be specific? Every cent of 
her modest salary, sir! If I had not, on 
behalf of common humanity, paid a few 
rent, provisioner’s, modiste’s, taxicab and 
other bills, I fear the poor little thing 
would have been ejected, nude and starv- 
ing. This young puppy West isn’t 
worthy to unlace her boots, sir! 


— Jerry Apair (Everybody at Pip- 
° ing Rock knows Mrs. Adair. She’s 
very popular): 

Really, old man, this thing has been 
too sacred, too close to my heart, for 
words—but you’ve asked for a tribute, 
only, to the most wonderful woman in 


the world. If it’s a tribute, here goes 
mine devotedly. 

You know my wife? I thought per- 
haps—a great many do. I was crazy 
about Albertine, but in the last year she’s 


“Miss Fatal proved to me that a fair flower may spring amid poisonous weeds. 
It did my heart good. There be wolves in our streets. 
ance I have barely kissed her.” 


been — er —care- 
“Sy less about the 
\ & outward pro- 
¥ prieties, and all 
p that sort of 
thing. I’ve been 

f_ rotten lonely. 

‘ Then comes 

em this girl. I 

know her 

only by my 

name for 

her: Fiora. 

What a re- 

lief after the 
average in- 
sincere, 

eA calculat- 

ing Man- 
hattaness ! 

How 

simple, 
how won- 
dering, 
how trust- 
ful, how 
child- 
eyed ina 
vicious 
world! I 
felt that 
I must stand between her and the world. 

Her simple ambition, her devotion to 
her work, almost brought tears to my 
eyes. My wife is never at home when 
she feels well; yet—Fiora told me that 
I was the only man she knew, outside 
the theater—this girl positively refused 
to so much as take supper with me ex- 
cept on Tuesday evenings. Fiora and I 
had a screened corner at the Ritz. Mar- 
cel knew what she liked, and our little 
collation was always served at twelve. 

I despise mercenary women. Before 
I married Albertine, I was about a bit. 
I know every aspect of that vicious 
creature, the gold-digger. What a re- 
lief, after these furred and feathered 
vultures, was Fiora, with never a 
thought of money in her pure little 
heart ! 

Why, I’d known her fully a week be- 
fore I knew that she had a crippled 
brother with five small children, de- 
pendent upon her, in Bozeman, Mont. 
Another week had gone before I knew 


In all our acquaint- 








“The child is Weeeed to her art—always has been. In fact, I only saw her on Monday evenings, after the show. 
We always went to the same place—a quiet table at Martin’s, Sixtieth Street.” 
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that she gave every cent of her salary to 
her teacher in elocution, a Mme. Héléne. 
I felt deucedly awkward about propos- 
ing anything monetarily; so one day I 
tucked two five-hundred-dollar bills un- 
der the feet of an ivory elephant in her 
little boudoir. I suppose the wind blew 
them away, or a servant nipped them, 
for she never said anything about them. 

Alas! Who'll comfort me now? Ah, 
Fiora, per sempre, addio! 


ILLIE VAN Dey (stock-broker from 
Wall Street, man-about-Broadway, 
roué, etc.): 

Dear little pheasant! I’m rather glad 
she hooked old West’s calf for a license, 
though I hope the lad, for his own peace 
of mind, will never find out that she 
doesn’t love him. 

She’s been rather on my chest. 

I’ll admit it. I don’t know why 
she fell in love-with me. 

Her legs may belong to the 
New Amsterdam Theater, 
but the heart of her has never 
left the farm. Fancy a Fol- 
lies statue which has to be ’ 
cozily in its trundle at twelve 
bells every night save 
Wednesday ! 

On Wednesday nights, 
nat ia Boob 

Piping Rock 
bread, milk and knows Mrs. 
curfew. We did Adair. She’ 
the Claridge very populer. 


dances decorously 
as some clerk and .- 
wife from Yonkers. s R_ 
And how like an in- 
nocent fledgling, to tumble in 
love! I hadn’t made an advance, 
really, when one night she fell to 
weeping about having a selfish 
heartful of art, and no room in 
it for the love that was killing 
her—you know the way women 
go on when they really care. I didn’t 
know what to do. She’d spent all her 
own money on her French teacher, a 
Mme. Héléne, and she had a dependent 
niece, dying with ‘consumption in 
Helena, Mont.—I simply compelled her 
to take a stake for the Western girl, and 
let me pay a few bills around her place. 
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Hang it, at that I don’t believe she un- 
derstood my motives at all! 


B  Goe JoHN” ARMSTRONG (prominent 
politically in Westchester circles}: 

I know a square kid when I see her. 
I sees this one, and I says to her: “Kid, 
do you need anything?” And she says: 
‘“‘Nothing—but I’m sure pleased to meet 
you.” 

Yes, sir, 11 vouch for her! She aint 
never been in with this fast set. You 
wouldn’t think she’s been in New York 
a year, and I’m the only man she knows 
—that is, outside her perfession. Fact! 

Early to bed and early to rise. That’s 
her motto, and a damn’ good one. 
Every Friday night I been taking her to 
a nice little layout of grub. Other 
nights—in bed, asleep. I know, because 

she warns me not to call her up— 
says she needs all the sleep 
she can get, and can’t seem 
to get poundin’ her ear again if. 
she’s disturbed. Great kid! 
And that kid’s got a 
voice. Yes, sir! Her vocal 
teacher, a Mme. Heleny, 
or something dago to 
that effect, says she’s 
got great possibilities. 
And here! Would 
you believe that she 
takes care of her old 
grandfather and grand- 
mother? He’s a dis- 
abled miner at Bill- 
ings, Mont. 
Some kid! 
No, -sit;:.. 1 


% never gave her 
je no money. 
~ She 


would 

0: f 

have accepted it, and I don’t 
believe in presenting money to 
women. It lowers their self- 

respect. It aint right at all. 

I did help her out with a lit- 

tle loan—couple thousand. 


(social 


| jaer D. BRouGHTON, JR. 
worker): 


While to my Sunday-school classes I 
have always proclaimed the stage the 
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most insidious of evils, I recently met a 
Miss Fatal, of one of the wickedest of 
our debaucheries misnamed ‘“entertain- 


ment,” who proved to me that a fair - 


flower may spring amid poisonous weeds. 

This estimable young woman seems 
animated by a sincere desire to rise 
above her surroundings—to become a 
great artist. She has a teacher in panto- 
mime, whom I met—a Mme. Héleéne, a 
humble but no doubt worthy person. 

Miss Fatal is not entirely devoted to 
her profession. She told me of a mis- 
sion she maintained, out of her own 
slender funds, for the copper-workers at 
Anaconda, Mont. Of course I was only 
too glad to add my means to those of this 
dear girl in the noble cause. 

I do not believe in squandering one’s 
money at the indecorous feasts of Bel- 
shazzar which occur nightly in all direc- 
tions through this modern Babylon. But 
every Saturday evening Miss Fatal and 
.1 havé resorted to a quiet table of 
moderate price, well uptown, and there 
have enjoyed refreshing intellectual and 
spiritual companionship. It did my 
heart good when she assured me I was 
her only man friend in New York. 
There be wolves in our streets. In all 
our acquaintance I have barely kissed 
her. 


Mo: HELENE: 

I wouldn’t say nothing at all only 
this is the first. chance I’ve ever got to 
tell anybody that I make all Flora’s 
frocks, dress her at the theater, chase the 
runs in her tights, tuck her in bed. at 
night and give her a bromo-seltzer in the 
morning. She’s introduced me to all of 
her gentlemen friends,—she’s been real 
nice about that, I must say,—but every 
time she says “Let me present,” she 
gives me kind of a nut send-off. I’ve 
had my warnings, so when they begin to 
talk about speaking pieces, or Belle 
Canto or somebody else I never heard 
of, I just have to beat it. But any- 
way, she seems to get a lot o’ fun out 
of kiddin’ me that way. I wouldn’t have 
said nothing about the dresses, except I 
think I do pretty well on what she al- 
lows me. She’s a pretty close figgerer on 
goods—kinda skimpy, in fact ; but don’t 
I always get her up well? Thanks! 
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Sometimes, fer trimmings and such like, 
I have to dig down into my own little 
fifteen per. But I’m for her. 


ACK WEST: 

Now don’t tell me—I know I’m not 
worthy of her! But you gotta hand it 
to me, haven’t you? I can see farther 
than most fellows of my age. I can 
pick out the real girl from a bunch of 
shines any time. I’m practical 
Oh, I don’t know; no credit to me, old 
man; I was born that way, I guess; 
you know my old man is clever as the 
deuce. As -I said, I’m practical, and 
when I went about this wife business I 
guess I wasn’t just about as shrewd as 
they make ’em, eh what? 

When I saw what this kid did on her 
salary, I said: “There’s the oné for me!”’ 
I don’t believe chorus-girls are paid 
more than a hundred dollars a week; 
I don’t exactly know, but that’s my 
idea. She keeps two maids, this apart- 
ment in West End Avenue, her com- 
panion, Helen O’Brien, and all her folks 
on an orange-ranch in Montana. With 
a manager like this, I should worry if 
the governor answers the doorbell or 
not. I can get something light to do, 
and with her as the cashier we oughta 
be able to take trips to Miami, winters. 

Why, she’s so practical she didn’t even 
go out a single night in the week when 
I met her! She don’t go out any on 
week-nights now, but I do pry her loose 
from that early sleep-stuff Sundays. We 
have dinner at the Biltmore, and skate 
on the roof. Gee, I feel sorry for that 
poor little kid when I think how lonely 
she was before I came into her life! 

Now here’s why I know she’s on the 
level—yes, I’m pretty wise for my age: 
There’s just two ginks in New York 
every show-girl is crazy to meet. I told 
Flo one night that I was going to bring 
"em up some evening. And do you sup- 
pose she’d stand for it? Why, she nearly 
fainted at my even suggesting the gay 
old brutes in her presence! She loathes 
that sort of thing. I was awfully glad 
she turned ’em flat that way, really. 
Why, don’t you know who I mean? Old 
Uncle Cy Bowen and Billie Van Dey. 
Don’t tell me. I know I’m not worthy 
of her! 





Mr Macey 
Butis.in 


With: THE RESULT THAT 
HARRIET BAXTER IS RESCUED 
FROM A WAY THAT 1S TOO 
STRAIGHT AND TOO NARROW 


By 
Courtney 
Ryley 
Cooper 





Vexury [HEN one goes to’ 
\X / | Brizendine, to 
__* * || become a part of 
its ancient town square, its 
gossip and its other attrac- 
tions for a longer time than 
a week or two, one has the choice of two 








things: the Palace Hotel, where the 
food is poor and the rates high, or Miss 
Nancy Stokes’ boarding-house, where 
life is good and the food better. 

Bob Macey, still perspiring from the 
walk from the depot, stood on the 
veranda of the boarding-house, mopping 
his neck. Bob Macey was rather 
rotund; hence the perspiration. Bob 
Macey had been fastened to Brizendine 
for an indefinite time; hence his some- 
what lugubrious expression. For his 


“They said there 
was going to be a 
dance to-night at 
the Elks. I thought 
that maybe if you 
wouldn’t mind—” 
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life before had been 
the wide and roaming 
one, with a home where 

i his sample-cases rested, 

Re |! bad and his thoughts wher- 

- ever there happened to 
be a customer. But things had changed, 
and so Mr. Macey stood on the front 
porch of the House of Stokes. 

A moment, and the old screen-door 
flew open while the still perspiring Mr. 
Macey stepped forward. 

“Land sakes, I thought it was some- 
body else,” came the voice of Miss 
Nancy as she stood in the doorway, her 
hands folded before her, her head bent 
forward the least bit. ‘I couldn’t be 
interested in nothing to-day. I wouldn’t 
buy—” 
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“Who's asking you to buy anything?” 
broke in Mr. Macey somewhat petu- 
lantly. ‘What I want is my room.” 

“Your room? Goodness knows, I 
aint got your room—” 

Then suddenly Miss Nancy Stokes 
stopped and peered hard at the round 
and thoroughly red face of Mr. Macey. 
“You aint that drummer that wrote to 
me?” 

“The same little child of nature,” 
answered Bob Macey with a grin. “I 
thought—” 

“Land, I took you for an agent,” 
broke in Miss Nancy. ‘Come right in. 
Look out there, Thce-dore!” she ordered 
as a funny long-bodied little dog at- 
temptéd to entangle himself in the legs 
of Mr. Macey. “This here, Thee-dore,” 
she continued, still talking to the dog, 
“is Mr. Macey. He’s been a drummer, 
but he’s coming down here to go into 
the—what business you following?” 

“Aint following it,” responded Mr. 
Macey with a grin. “I’m leading it by 
a halter and sitting up nights with it— 
real estate.” 

“Real-estate business,” continued Miss 
Nancy, still addressing the thoroughly 
inattentive Thee-dore. “Hope you-all 
will manage to get along together. I 
always introduce everybody new to 
Thee-dore,” Miss Nancy explained. “I 
figure if. the dog can stand ’em, I can. 
Now, what'll you have? Three meals a 
day and bed,.six dollars a week ; leaving 
breakfast out, it’s five a wéek—supper 
sharp at six o’clock and no fooling 
around. Land sakes, sometimes I think 
that Barn Williams’ll drive me crazy, 
traipsing in here all hours and expecting 
me to—” 

“T’ll take the whole caboodle and be 
on the dot,” answered the amiable Mr. 
Macey, “and I’m thinking I could stand 
some food right now.” 


O it came about that an hour later 

Mr. Macey and Miss Nancy Stokes 
sat in the big old-fashioned parlor, 
where the still more old-fashioned piano 
graced in one corner and the upholstery 
was faded on the chairs. Mr. Macey 
was short of breath and satisfied from 
a dinner large in its dimensions. He 
sat for a moment gazing at the piano— 
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then walked to it. Carefully he seated 
himself; then, with pudgy fingers, he 
began to bang its tuneless keys, singing 
as he did so: 


Where did you come from? 
Where did you go? 

Where did you come from, 
Cotton-eyed Joe? 


“You got a kinda taste for music, aint 
you?” asked Miss Nancy with something 
of enthusiasm showing in her face. Miss 
Nancy could play “Nellie Gray” her- 
self—also sing it after a fashion. Mr. 
Macey laughed, banged it out all over 
again—then turned: 

“T almost got ‘Marching Through 
Georgia’ once,” he said. “I’ll learn it 
some time. But that aint what I was 
going to talk about. That girl that sat 
next to me’s awful good-looking.” 

Miss Nancy turned her head sharply. 

“Harriet Baxter?” she asked. 

“Guess that’s her name,” answered 
Mr. Macey somewhat absently. ‘“She’s 
sure a nice girl. I kinda think I’m going 
to like her. When I was coming up- 
town, I met one or two of the boys, and 
they said there was going to be a dance 
at the Elks to-night. I guess I'll ask 
her if she’d mind going down and get- 
ting her feet stepped on. “I aint much 
on this here fantastic toe stuff, but—” 

“Dance?” Miss Nancy Stokes had 
risen and was staring at the rotund, 
pleasant-faced little man at the piano. 
“Dance—and you're going to ask Har- 
riet Baxter? Land-d-d-d sakes!’ She 
folded her hands and pursed her lips. 
“Of all the gumptionless—” 

Mr. Macey stared. 

“What’ve I done now ?” he asked aim- 
lessly, ““—robbed a bank or something ?” 

But Miss Nancy Stokes was chuckling 
to herself. 

“Land sakes!” she repeated as she 
moved ponderously out of the room, 
edging the ever-present Thee-dore be- 
fore her. ‘Askin’ Harriet Baxter to go 
to a dance!” 


R. MACEY watched her as she left. 

He twiddled his thumbs a bit and 
swung on the piano-stool. Then he 
played “Cotton-eyed Joe” very carefully 
and thoughtfully. At last he arose and 


























“I’m sorry—I’m sorry I came over here,” he faltered at last. ‘I—I couldn’t see anybody, and I thought maybe— 
I’m sorry, honest, Miss Baxter. Is anybody dead—or anything?” 
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painstakingly straightened his tie as he 
saw some one descend the stairs and 
take a seat on the veranda. Quietly he 
followed, lingered a moment by the 
post—then turned. 

“Those maples along the street are 
nice, aint they?” he asked, merely by 
way of beginning the conversation. Miss 
Harriet Baxter looked up, and Mr. 
Macey noticed that her eyes were deeper 
and darker and prettier than he first had 
imagined. They made him a bit afraid 
of himself, but still he managed to smile. 
Carefully the young woman eyed the 
long fringe of maples which lined the 
walk to the ancient square of Brizen- 
dine ; then she nodded. 

“Yes,” she answered at last, ‘‘they are 
nice. They make such a good shade.” 

“Just what I was saying to myself up 
from the depot,” averred Mr. Macey. 
“I’m awful glad of it. While I aint fat, 
still I’m—I’m plump,” he added with a 
laugh, “and I aint stuck on the sun 
much—that is, when it’s hot. You see, 
I’m going to stay in this town three or 
four months,—maybe a year.—and I'll 
be wanting plenty of shade. I never 
noticed it much when I was on the road 
(I started in traveling when I was 
twenty-five—carried a line of gloves out 
of Iowa City for five years, you know), 
but I guess that was because I was mov- 
ing around all the time. Then I came 
into money—you knew old General 
Webster, didn’t you? Owned all this 
land around here? He’s my uncle—that 
is, he was my uncle before he died, and 
left me everything. That’s why I’m 
down here. But I don’t guess that cuts 
much ice with you.” 

Miss Baxter smiled—and that smile 
caused funny little thrills to permeate 
every nerve of Mr. Macey’s body. He 
put an arm around the post. 

“I’m very glad to know you're Mr. 
Webster’s nephew. I knew the General 
very well.” 

“Then we’re acquainted already, aint 
we?” broke in the amiable Mr. Macey. 
“That helps a lot. I want to get good 
and acquainted in this town. Mind if I 
ask you something?” He hesitated a 
bit. 

“Why, certainly not. What—” 

“Well, you see, it’s this way,’ 


’ 


the 
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man at the post went on: “when I was 
coming uptown, I saw two or:three of 
the boys I knew,—met ’em here when 
I’d been through on the road,—and they 
said there was going to be a dance to- 
night at the Elks. I thought that maybe 
if you wouldn’t mind—” 

“T’m sorry,’ —Miss Baxter had turned 
the least bit—‘but I’m afraid I 
couldn’t go.” 

“Well, you aint missing much—that 
is, dancing with me. I’d probably step 
all over you. That’s the way I usually 
do. I don’t care much about going my- 
self—only I just thought you might 
want to go. I’d just as soon go to a 
movie-show. Suppose we—” 

“I’m afraid I can’t.” 

“Humph!” Mr. Macey’s face grew 
sober, “I never thought of that—that 
you might have another date. I see 
where they’re going to have a show here 
next week,” he added after a moment. 

“Yes?” Miss Baxter seemed inter- 
ested, and with the interest Mr. Macey 
took heart. 

“Good show, too,” he testified. “I 
saw it at St. Joe. -If you'd like to go—” 

The young woman had risen and was 
facing him with a little smile which he 
could not understand. 

“T’m afraid you'll think me mighty 
ungrateful and—and all that,” she said 
in a hesitant manner, “‘but I do appre- 
ciate your invitations—honestly, Mr. 
Macey. But I really couldn’t think of 
going.” 

The man at the post wiggled one foot 
and watched it attentively as he did so. 

“Well,” he said at last, “I guess it is 
a little sudden for me to be asking you, 
just knowing you since noon. But I 
thought since you knew the General and 
everything, it’d kinda make a difference ; 
but of course—” 

“No,’—Miss Baxter was at the door, 
—‘‘it isn’t that, Mr. Macey. I feel as 
if I'd known you a long time already. 
And if I could,”—she had opened the 
door and was smiling a bit plaintively 
at him through the screen,—‘I’d like 
to go. I’ll explain to you, some time,” 
she ended. 

Whereupon Mr. Robert Macey, the 
smile all gone, thumped down the steps 
of the veranda and walked stodgily 





MR. 


down the street, 

his hands deep 

in his pockets. 
“Aint I the 


ih Maney — 


fine little Mr. Butt-iu?”’ he cogitated 


ruefully. “I go and find some girl 
that’s engaged or something like that or 
got a fellow that’s jealous—or—or 
something, and ask her to go to a dance 


9) 


with me. I’ve got a head like a fish! 


HE smile did not come back all 
afternoon—nor had it returned at 
evening when Mr. Macey came slowly 





“So You took the money that 
rightfully belonged to me, and 
you lied to me to get it. You lied to 
Harriet Baxter so she would collect that 
money.” 
through the big screen-door, to find 
Miss Nancy, standing before him, her 
arms folded as usual. 

“You aint going to the dance?’ she 
questioned. The doleful one looked at 
her curiously. 

“Guess you heard me?” he asked with 
conviction in his tone. “No, I aint going 
to the dance—that is, with Miss Baxter. 
a? > 

“Well, land sakes,” came the reply 
of the woman:as she edged Thee-dore to 
one side, “I wouldn’t feel so cut up over 
it. You aint the first one—” 

“Say.” Mr. Macey was interruptive. 
“If you’d meet a girl and like her and 
ask her to go to a dance and get turned 
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down and then ask her to go to a movie 
and get turned down and then ask her 
to go to a show and get turned down 
on that— wouldn’t you feel 
grumpish? [I aint any 
iron man; I’ve got 
feelings.” 

“Supper’s ready,” 
said Miss Nancy in 





— 











answer, and the 
downcast, Mr. 

Macey turned with- 

in. He was the first 

fi at the table, and he 

: was glad of it, some- 

© how. He was also glad 
that he was able to finish 

his meal and depart be- 
fore Miss Baxter took her 
place. Almost hurriedly he 
left the house and started 
down the street. “It kinda 
roughs a fellow up,. getting 
turned down three times 
hand-running,” he mused. 
Suddenly he stopped and 


“Land sakes!”’ she exclaimed witheringly, “I thought you were going stared, his mind aflare with a 
to tell me something new!” great discovery. He wasn't 
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the only one who had been refused. 
Miss Nancy had said so. And if she 
refused all others, just as she did him— 
He scratched his chin thoughtfully. 
‘‘Something’s wrong with that girl,” he 
concluded as he journeyed on toward 
town. 

It was quite late when Mr. Macey 
returned to the great gabled old house 
at the end of the maples, and he walked 
streets of darkness. Dim and flickering, 
the tiny flame of an oil lamp burned in 
the hall of the House of Stokes, and 
toward it Macey went, stumbling a bit 
on the top step of the veranda, and 
then scraping his feet to be sure he had 
reached the smooth footing of the floor- 
ing. He approached the door—then 
stopped. He turned his head and 
craned his neck the least bit. There had 
come a sound from the far end of the 
veranda, the sound as of a stifled sob. 
A sudden flight of reasoning took pos- 
session of Mr. Macey’s brain. It was 
too late for persons to be sitting on 
verandas for the mere pleasure of it, 
especially in a town like Brizendine. 
Mr. Macey turned sharply. 

“Who’s there?” he asked in a low 
tone. 

No answer. 

‘‘Who’s there?” came again, but again 
silence. Mr. Macey’s head went close 
to his shoulders, and a bulldog some- 
thing came into his face. “Something 
going on here—or I’ve got ’em, one of 
the six,” he mused. “And I’m going to 
find out.” 


E walked forward. He struck a 
match. And then he stood there, 
his mouth open, his eyes staring until 
the flame burned his fingers. Crumpled 
in the big wicker chair was Harriet 
Baxter, her head buried in her arms, 
vainly striving to choke the sobs which 
shook her, and just as vainly struggling 
to give some excuse to the man who had 
discovered her plight. But Mr. Macey 
did not hear. His tongue was too busy 
attempting to frame some apology, to 
allow his other faculties to assume even 
the slightest indication of agility. 
“I’m sorry—I’m sorry I came over 
here,” he faltered at last. “I—I 
couldn't see anybody, and I thought 


maybe—I’m sorry, honest, Miss Baxter. 
Is anybody dead—or anything?” 

The girl in the chair shook her head. 

“No,” she answered at last, ‘—no, it 
isn’t anything. I—I was just crying; 
that’s all.” 

“People don’t cry for the fun‘ they 
get out of it,” Mr. Macey answered, 
hardly knowing what he said. ‘‘Looky 
here ; something’s wrong. Maybe I can 
help out a bit. It aint anything I did, 
is it?” 

There was an energetic shaking of 
the head. 

““No—not exactly.” 

The answer puzzled the already non- 
plused Mr. Macey. He bent forward. 


‘Then he dragged a chair close beside 


that of Harriet Baxter. 

“If it aint exactly something I did, it 
must be almost something,” he ventured 
perplexedly. “I wish you'd tell me, so 
I could fix it up. Did you get mad 
because I asked you to go to that dance? 
I didn’t know you didn’t want to go, 
Miss Baxter—honest I didn’t.” 

He stopped. In the’ dim light he 
could see that she had moved, that she 
had straightened herself. Her sobs had 
ceased. 

“And that’s just it, Mr. Macey,” she 
answered with a piteous little something 
in her voice; “I did want to go to the 
dance—and I did want to go to the 
movie-show and to the opera-house.” 

“There’s time left for the last two,” 
Mr. Macey broke in. ‘Goodness, I 
didn’t have to right on the minute, any- 
how. That’s a good show, too, coming 
here next week. Least, it was when I 
saw it in St. Joe. It’s all about some 
little girl that just keeps wishing for 
things and wishing till she gets ’em. I 
liked it. You'll like it too. I’ve for- 
gotten what her name was, but it don’t 
matter. It’s all in that wishing things, 
you know. That’s what counts.” 

“In the wishing!” The voice was 
struggling against the sob again. ‘“‘That’s 
just what I’ve been doing all my life— 
wishing—wishing—wishing! I see the 
other girls going to parties and-to dances 
and to the opera-house and the movie- 
show, and I just envy them and wish I 
could go—but I can’t. It’d mean some- 
thing if I went. They'd talk about me, 
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and they’d laugh about me—and—and I 
couldn’t stand that! But it doesn’t keep 
me from wishing—just wishing all the 
time, Mr. Macey, just wishing—and 
wishing !” 

Mr. Macey stared ahead, his mind 
whirling with a great problem. 

“I’m afraid you’re kinda past me,” 
he said at last. “I can’t see—honest. 
Gee, I wouldn’t wish; I’d just pick up 
and go!” 

“Tt’s easy enough to say,”” came slowly 
from beside him, “but it—it wouldn’t be 
so easy if you were in my position. I 
want to be like other girls, Mr. Macey, 
and yet I want to be good and true to 
what—” She ceased. For a moment 
she covered her face with her hands; 
then, rising, she went sobbing into the 
great old-fashioned house, with its oil 
lamp in the hallway, leaving the won- 
dering Mr. Macey on the porch alone. 


T was long that he sat there, clasping 

his hands now and then, pursing his 
lips, staring out into the darkness of the 
old street with its vague shadowy 
maples. At last, with a shake of the 
head, he rose and started toward his 
room. 

But he got no farther than the head 
of the stairs. A light was burning in 
the room of Miss Nancy Stokes, and he 
hesitated before it. A moment more, 
and he knocked. A growl from Thee- 
dore, an admonition from Miss Stokes, 
a beam of light as the door opened— 
and he was within. Silently he took 
his place by the old round work-table 
and picked at the fringe of the coverlet. 
He coughed once or twice in an em- 
barrassed manner while Miss Nancy 
watched him, a queer sharpness in her 
eyes. At last she -lifted her knitting 
and surveyed it intently. 

“Well,” she broke forth at last, “no- 
body never said nothing by keeping their 
mouth shut. Keep still, Thee-dore! I 
declare to goodness you’re more trouble 
than a passel of monkeys. Well, what’s 
the matter? Aint your room all right?” 

“Talking to me?” Mr. Macey asked 
somewhat nervously. “Yes, my room’s 
all right. It aint about my room that 
I’ve come to see you.” 


“Oh, it aint, aint it?’ Miss Nancy’s 
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fingers were flying with their knitting. 
“Well—” 

“Looky here,”—Mr. Macey was lean- 
ing across the table,—‘I came home 
just now and found little Miss Baxter 
down on the porch crying.” 

“Crying?” Miss Nancy’s 
stopped their employment. 

“And she said,” Mr. Macey went on, 
“that she wanted to go to the dance and 
she wanted to go to the movie and she 
wanted to go to the opera-house—that 
she wanted to be like other girls ; and— 
looky here,” he burst forth as the lamp 
careened under his energetic banging of 
the table, “I want to know what’s the 
matter with that girl. Why should she 
envy other girls and wish she could be 
like they are? That’s what I want to 
know—because when I find out, I’m 
going to fix things: that’s all!” 

Miss Nancy turned from her knitting, 
and a wonderfully soft, sympathetic 
something came into her eyes. 

“I wondered when it’d well up, clean 
outen her heart,” she said at last. And 
then: “Mr. Macey, it aint possible. It’s 
her raising.” 

“Raising? Now, looky here, Miss 
Nancy, I’ve got just as good raising 
2” 

“Yes, and looky here, Mr. Macey,” 
interrupted Miss Nancy, “I’m going to 
tell you something: A small town aint 
like a Kansas City or Chicago or St. 
Joe. People talk in a small town, and 
when people ¢a/k, you might just as well 
pick up your duds and leave. Now, 
here’s Miss Harriet. When she was a 
wee bit of a thing, her father and mother 
up and died, and what happens but the 7 
minister of their church must up and 
say that he’ll see Harriet finds her way 
through life all right. Course, that was 
commendable—and I guess he meant 
everything for the best; but it aint 
worked out that way, Mr. Macey. As 
far back as Harriet can remember, all 
she’s heard dinned into her was wrong, | 
wrong, wrong! It was a sin to do this, 
and it was a sin to do that, and if she 
crooked her little finger, she was dead 
bound for the eternal pit and the lake 
of fire, until she didn’t know anything 7 
but a path that was so straight and © 
narrow she couldn’t even wiggle her © 


fingers 
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foot in it. _The other girls could do 
things—oh, yes, but Harriet mustn’t. 
And-~so she went on, until the whole 
town looked on her as somebody to be 
almost afraid of. They were almost 
scared to crack a joke in front of her— 
and her, the poor, human little thing, 
just a-longing in her heart to be like 
other people!” 


Miss NANCY stopped her mono- 
logue long enough to look at Mr. 
Macey, but he did not see her. He was 
leaning forward, an arm on the table, 
his eyes fastened on “‘Thee-dore’s frantic 
efforts to capture a recalcitrant flea, and 
yet noticing nothing. Miss Nancy 
sighed. 

“T aint a-saying this to be against 
the church ; land knows I go every time 
there’s an excuse, and I’m proud of it. 
But I do say, Mr. Macey, that every- 
thing that a person likes to do when 
they’re young aint harmful and aint sin. 
Sakes alive, if I had a nickel for every 
time I’d.jigged around a dance-floor, I’d 
be a millionairess—yes I would; and I 
aint a-going to perdition on account of 
it. And Harriet wouldn’t, and she 
knows she wouldn’t—but can’t you see 
what’d happen if she’d try to be like 
those other girls? It'd be Harriet this, 
Harriet that; somebody’d start the 
rumor that she’d clean backslid, while 
somebody else’d say she was going to 
run off with the barber. Land, there’d 
be no end to it. So she’s just got to 
keep on going like she’s started, teach- 
ing kindergarten in the daytime, and 
holding her hands the rest of the while, 
excepting when she’s out working for 
that church. 

“Sometimes—and I aint a-gossiping, 
either—I just think that preacher raised 
her up in them ideals to do half his 
work for him. It’s Harriet that has to 
go around and see everybody that’s sick 
and take them flowers, and she’d do it 
whether she danced and went to the 
opery or not. It’s Harriet that jumps 
in the breach when there’s any work ; 
land sakes, didn’t she get out and col- 
lect the money last month. when the 
interest was due on the church mort- 
gage? Yes siree, she did!” 

“Interest?” Mr. Macey was asking 


questions. 
do it?” 

“Thought Harriet could wheedle it 
out better; that’s why. And there’s 
been many a time when she’s done such 
things—and she’d keep on doing them 
whether she played cards or—or any~ 
thing. I’m a-telling you right now, Mr. 
Freeman aint been as—” 

“Freeman?” Mr. Macey looked 
around sharply. ‘Not Josiah H. Free- 
man?” 

“Know him?” Miss Nancy asked. 

“IT know of him; I aint ever met 
him,” came the reply of Mr. Macey. 
“So she collected the interest for him, 
eh?” 

“Yes, if she saw one, she saw every 
member of that congrega—” 

“Then I suppose he paid it and took 
all the credit?” 

“Oh, yes—announced it from the pul- 
pit the next Sunday. But I aint caring 
about him and the mortgage, even if.I 
did give the widow’s mite. What I’m 
against is him leading this girl on and 
on all her life just as if she was a nun 
or something, and then turning her out, 
as it were, to make her own living out 
of teaching. There’s only one thing in 
the world that’d give that poor girl a 
chance to have the’ little joys that other 
people have—and that’d be for him to 
get right up in the pulpit and say smack 
jam some Sunday morning that it’s all 
right for people to dance if they want 
to, and to go to the right kind of shows 
if tfey want to, and to be human instid 
of trying to be saints when it aint in 
’em. Land sakes,” she ended suddenly, 
“where you going?” 

Mr. Macey stretched as he reached 
the door. ) 

“Going to bed,” he answered, “—to 
think something over.” 

“What?” 

“Oh, nothing much,” he replied non- 
committally as he roamed out into the 
hall. 


“Why didn’t the minister 


LJOWEVER, the next morning, when 

Mr. Bob Macey left the House of 
Stokes, it was to go in a different direc- 
tion from that of the town square. 
Carefully he skirted the blocks; then he 
turned sharply at the sight of a little 
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white house. He rang the bell and 
waited. 

“Gatchell’s my name, sir,” he an- 
nounced as he faced the tall, severe man 
who opened the door. . “I’ve got a little 
something that might interest you.” He 
waited until the tall man had seated 
himself in the severe, puritanical parlor: 
“I’m carrying a pretty choice line of 
cigars, exclusively for the home trade, 
and I thought—” 

“My dear sir,”—there was a shocked 
appearance on the face of the severe 
one,—‘‘you’ve gotten into the wrong 
house. I’m a minister of the gospel !” 

“Well?” And Mr. Macey, alias 
Gatchell, stared at the preacher inno- 
cently, “what’s that got to do with it?” 

“To do with it?” The shocked ex- 
pression had become one of horror. “It’s 
a sin to smoke—a mortal sin! I must 
ask you to—” 

“Aint you-a little fussy about that? 
I know a lot of ministers,—some of the 
best in the country, if I do say it my- 
self,—and a lot of them smoke. And 
I’ve even seen ’em dance and play cards, 
and go to a movie-show or to the theater 
—yes, sir, the theater. Now—” 

“But that has nothing to do with my 
own convictions.” The Reverend Josiah 
H. Freeman had arisen and was walking 
toward the door. “I’m a minister of 
the old school, sir. I believe in a here- 
after and a helf and fire-and-brimstone. 
And I feel assured that smoking—and 
—the other things you mention are the 
surest paths to perdition. And—’® 

“Meaning no disrespect,” said Mr. 
Macey, leaning forward, ‘‘and asking a 
sort of honest opinion, do you think 
smoking is as bad a sin as—well, say, 
stealing ?” 

“Stealing?” The Reverend Mr. Free- 
man straightened. “Of course not. The 
Bible says nothing of smoking, princi- 
pally because it was not invented at that 
time. But if you will read the Ten 
Commandments—” 

He stopped. He gasped. Mr. Macey 
was leaning a bit farther forward in his 
chair and was groping in his breast 

_ pocket for something. 

“Then you'd better smoke a cigar,” 
came slowly. 

“T don’t—” 
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“It’s perfectly plain”’—and the words 
were incisive: ‘since you’ve done the 
worst, you might as well try the lesser. 
It’ll make you sick, at first—” 

“Are you trying to insult me?” Mr. 
Freeman was seething, but Mr. Macey 
had become suddenly calm. 

“Don’t know just how to go about 
that,” he answered. ‘You see,”—and 
his eyes took on a glint,—“that cigar- 
salesman stuff was all bunk. My name 
isn’t Gatchell—just a hunch I got, to be 
funny. I think you know me pretty 
well, by correspondence. My name’s 
Macey, and I hold“the mortgage on the 
church that fell to me when General 
Webster died.” 

“Goodness !”—the severe face sud- - 
denly became one of smiles,—why 
didn’t you say so at first, Mr. Macey? 
I didn’t know what to think, truly I 
didn’t. You came to finish up that 
matter about extending the interest?” 

Mr. Macey had risen. He cupped 
his hands and rested them on the table. 
Then he looked long and very ‘steadily 
at the Reverend Mr. Josiah H. Free- 
man. 

“No,” he answered at last, “I. aint 
here about extending the interest. That 
was all attended to in our letters. What 
I want to know is why you pleaded with 
me to let that interest run along, saying 
you didn’t have the money. I want to 
know why you did that when you al- 
ready had the money that had been col- 
lected by Miss Harriet Baxter, in your 
possession. And I want to know why 
you got up in the pulpit the next Sun- 
day and said you had paid the interest. 
And more than anything else’”—Mr. 
Macey’s hand pounded the table—‘I 
want. to know what you did with that 
money !” 


Enercon was a long silence in the 
room. The Reverend Mr. Free- 
man turned, opened his mouth—then 
closed it again. He fingered the cover- 
let of the table and laughed a dry, 
cackling laugh. At last he looked into 
the steady eyes of Mr. Macey. 

“I—I don’t know just how to an- 
swer you,” he began with a repetition 
of that laugh. “It does look a little bad 
on the face of it, but—” 
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“You bet it does!” 

“But, in all honesty, I—well, speak- 
ing frankly, Mr. Macey, I saw a chance 
to do some investing and make a little 
money for the church. But of course 
I didn’t have the money, and I couldn’t 
get it in any other way, so—” 

“So you took the money that right- 
fully belonged to me, and you lied to 
me to get it. You lied to Harriet Bax- 
ter so she would collect that money. 
You lied to the congregation from the 
pulpit—and yet you laugh about it!” 
Mr. Macey was summoning all the 
harshness in his usually serene nature. 
“You seem to glory in it! You seem—” 

“But, Mr. Macey, you don’t under- 
stand!” The Reverend Mr. Freeman’s 
voice had suddenly turned pleading. “I 
did it for the church.” 

“T don’t care if you did it to recover 
the Holy Land! And I don’t care 
whether the investment was one that 
would make a million dollars or whether 
it would make twenty cents. The point 
of this thing is that technically you 
stole that money, whether you meant to 
or not. And another point is that you 
lied to do it! Now what have you got 
to say?” 

He waited for an answer, but none 
came. The preacher, aware of the truth 
of the statements of the man who faced 
him, sank slowly into a chair. Bob 
Macey came nearer. 

“T’ll tell you what you’re going to 
say,” he continued. ‘“You’re going to 
say just what I tell you to. For twenty 
years you’ve been preaching the straight 
and narrow path, and hellfire and brim- 
stone for the person who looks for enjoy- 
ment in this life. And the thing that 
you’re going to say to keep my mouth 
shut is that you’ve changed your mind 
about some of the innocent amusements 
of this existence. And you’re going to 
start saying it right in the pulpit next 
Sunday. After that, you’re going to 
keep it up, and when there’s a good, 
clean show in town here, you’re going 
to sanction it with your presence. Other 
ministers do, and you aint any more 
angel than they are, ‘ More’n that, you’re 
going to let this town know that if cer- 
tain members of the congregation want 
to get out and have a decent, halfway 
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good time in this world, they aint going 
to hell for it—as long as they remem- 
ber to keep their morals decent and 
to worship God when they ought to. 
That’s what you’re going to say!” 

“Mr. Macey—” 

“Don’t you ‘Mr. Macey’ me!” The 
genial one of the past was almost threat- 
ening now. “You stand up here con- 
fessing to me that you lied, and that 
you made innocent members of your 
congregation help you in the lie. And 
you’ve confessed that you stole; I don’t 
care what you did with the money— 
when you got it for one purpose and 
used it secretly for another, you stole, 
and you know you stole! And yet 
you've got the brass to tell your con- 
gregation it can’t even go to a show 
that preaches a sermon in every word 
of it! Well, all I’ve got to say is that 
you're going to change things a lot and 
you're going to start in on the changing 
with next Sunday’s sermon. If you don’t 
—well, I’m going to preach a sermon 
myself, and I’m going to show a letter. 
And when that letter is shown, Mr. 
Freeman—” 


T was two months later that there 

shone an excited light in the eyes of 
Mr. Bob Macey as he dragged Miss 
Nancy Stokes to one side as the guests 
left the boarding-house, following 
breakfast. His eyes were wide; his 
hands waved aimlessly. 

“You can’t’ guess!” he exclaimed. 

“Land sakes, what is it?” demanded 
Miss Nancy. “I aint any mind-reader.” 

Mr. Macey’s hands waved wildly. 

“She took me! Honest, she did! It 
was at the dance last night down at the 
Elks, and I managed to get her off to 
one side—and, well, I just blurted out 
and—and asked her, and—” 

Miss Nancy Stokes straightened, and 
her lips assumed a‘line of scorn. 

“Well!” she exclaimed witheringly, 
“T thought you were going to tell me 
something new! Aint I harped at you 
for the last three weeks that Harriet 
Baxter’d take you and glad if you’d just 
get enough sand to ask her! Thee- 
dore,” she ordered as she moved away, 
“get outen the road. I never seen such 
a dog to want to get stepped on.” 











Drawn by Katherine Southwick 


Little, she was—couldn’t have been over five-one in height; and she was pretty as 

a peach. No artificiality about her. Fr ghtened, she was, scared stiff at her 

temerity. But she was a game little kid, and she spoke right up in a clear, bell-like 
voice that trembled a bit in spite of her bravest efforts. . 
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Of the Two-a-Day 


THIS IS ABOUT LOVE AND HATE 
AND JEALOUSY: A STORY WITH A 
HERO, A HEROINE AND TWO VILLAINS— 
TO SAY NOTHING OF THE NARRATOR 


By Octavus 














\OST people think there isn’t 
| M much romance on the vaude- 
ville stage. There isn’t—on 
the stage. But behind the scenes in the 
long rows of dressing-rooms, and in the 
homes which have been left by the per- 
formers, there’s a good deal that is 
interesting and romantic. I hadn’t run 
across it until we tried out our new act 
in Paterson and saw right off that Rita 
Connor was a fizzle. The reviewing 
agent told us so, but we didn’t need 
his criticism. She was strictly N. G., 
and it was up to us to get some one else 
for the part. 
everyone in the theater, including Rita, 
and that’s how Naomi Galliand hap- 
pened to hear about it. Providential, I 
call it. 

We were loafing around on the bare 
stage Tuesday morning,—we'd tried out 
Monday afternoon and night,—wishing 
for something to happen, some one to 
turn up, and every once in a while Jeff 
Clarke, the big boss of the act, would 
beat it to the ‘phone and call New York 
to see if the agents there hadn’t been 
able to fish out some enterprising 
soprano who was willing to fill the 
vacant place in the act at thirty-five a 
week. Apparently there was nothing 
doing. We weren’t corraling any opera 
stars at that figure. And Jeff was ter- 
ribly tight with his money and would 
probably have busted the act up before 
he’d have raised his bet. 

Rita, you see, had quit us cold. I 
rather admired the courage she showed. 
She just simply wouldn’t finish the week 


We told our woes to. 


Roy Cohen 


when she knew that Saturday night 
meant her thirty-five and good-by. So 
she told Jeff and the woman what she 
thought of them and their ability to 
judge quality stuff, hopped the Erie and 
beat it back to the Great White Way and 
out of this story. And there we were 
with a four-person act and only three 
people on deck. A good old midsummer 
thunder-shower would have been sunny 
compared to our feelings. 

Clarke, Hanvey & Company, the act 
was billed, in the musical-comedy 
sketch’ “After Hours.” Jeff Clarke 
played the lead; Clara Hanvey was the 
leading woman; and Rita and I had 
been the company. Rita was gone. I 
was still the comedian and already 
wondering whether I couldn't get 
booked single over the Small Time to 
keep from starving. And-just when 
things were blackest in walked Cin- 
derella. Didn’t know then that she was 
going to be a Cinderella—looked more 


like Little Red Riding Hood at the first 


once-over. 

Little, she was—couldn’t have been 
over five-one in height; and she was 
pretty as a peach. No artificiality about 
her—which scored an ace with me, es- 
pecially when I lamped her alongside of 
Clara Hanvey. Complexion clear as a 
wild-flower, and the color coming and 
going in her cheek. Frightened, she 
was, scared stiff, at her temerity. But 
she was a game little kid, and she spoke 
right up in a clear, bell-like voice that 
trembled a bit in spite of her bravest 
efforts. 
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“NA AY I speak to Mr. Jeff Clarke?” 
she piped, glancing at me like she 
wished I was Jeff. 

“I’m him,” returned Jeff. 

She turned rosy-red at that. 

“T’m Naomi Galliand,” she said hesi- 
Tatingly. “Jimmy Powers—he’s a 
ticket-seller—told me that the young 
lady you had with you quit and that 
you need some one who can sing.” 

“Yes?” Jeff wasn’t wise yet. 

“Well I—you see—I—that is—I can 
sing !”’ 

“You can—” Then it struck. Jeff all 
of a heap, and he laughed right in her 
face. “Good Lord, kid, you aint apply- 
ing for the job, are you?” 

wes. 

“Good-night/ Can you beat it?” 
This to Clara Hanvey. She smirked 
unpleasantly. 

“We aint robbin’ no cradles,’ she 
remarks acidly. 

“I’m eighteen !”—with spirit. 

“Oh my! That old? And 
struck ?” 

That kid must have had fighting an- 
cestors, because she played up to that 
lead with a Jess Willard rush. 

“All I’m asking is a trial. I can 
sing, and I believe I can act a heap 
better than that girl you had last night. 
I saw the show—” 

“With your steady, I 
snapped Clara. 

The eyes of the women clashed. 

“Yes, with my’steady. He brings me 
to the theater every Monday night. Do 
I get a trial?” 

Jeff had been taking it all in, and 
there was a look in his eyes that I 
didn’t exactly cotton to. Me, I’m on sal- 
ary with Clark & Hanvey, and it wasn’t 
my place to butt into the business; so 
I kept my soup-trap shut. He edged his 
way into the dialogue. 

“Never been on _ the 
course ?” 

“No.” 

“Amateur theatricals?” 

“No. I sing in the choir.” 

“Gee!” He shrugged. 
piano?” 

“Ves,” 

“Sing for me.” 
property piano in the corner. 


stage- 


reckon ?” 


stage — of 


“Play a 


He nodded to the 
She 
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wasn’t feazed for a minute. She stepped 
across to the piano; jaunty as you 
please, spun the stool, struck a chord, 
and sang—bet a nickel you’ll never guess 
—the “Berceuse” from “Jocelyn!” 

By the time she finished, even Clara 
Hanvey was gasping. Voice? Man, 
that kid could sing! Looked like grand 
opera to me, sure ’nough; but then, I 
guess I’m not thuch of a judge. Fin- 
ished, she looked around expectantly, 

“Another ?” 

Jeff nodded. 

This time she tackled Schubert’s 
“Wiegenlied.” Before she’d sung four 
bars, I knew that she was going to get 
a try-out with the act. Maybe she 
wouldn’t if we hadn’t been so blooming 
desperate, but it was up to us to grab 
even at straws, and she looked to me like 
a pretty husky straw. 


7ae rest of that morning we worked. 

Lordy, man, how we _ worked! 
Naomi didn’t have much to do in the 
act, and we knew she’d be awfully stage- 
frightened and awkward, but she 
worked like a Trojan and was in it 
heart and soul. Half-hour before the 
matinée, when Clara was helping her 
make up, I knew that if she wasn’t 
paralyzed with fear when she stepped 
before the spot, she’d make a hit. I 
was betting fifty to one that she was a 
personality girl, and they’re the rarest 
things in the vaudeville world. 

Believe me, the job she was under- 
taking would have made an old-timer 
stop, look and listen—but not her. 
Reckon she thought all vaudeville-stuff 
was done that way. Jeff had sense 
enough to change the part Rita.had been 
cast in as far as songs were concerned, 
so that Naomi could sing a couple of 
the classics with which she was familiar. 
As for the other numbers, both Jeff and 
Clara thought they had voices, and they 
tackle operas too. And of course Naomi 
was familiar with their numbers and 
got in there O. K. with the very first 
rehearsal. 

We followed a juggling act on the 
bill, and I was standing in the wings 
with Naomi, trying to stiffen her back- 
bone, She tried to appear like she 
wasn’t frightened, but I could see that 
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the poor kid was trembling like an 
aspen, and I knew that when she stepped 
out front there into the glare of 
the footlights and looked across to the 
sea of faces that banked the house, she’d 
be apt to collapse. The jugglers finished 
and_took a couple of curtains. 

“On stage!” snapped Jeff, and Clara 
and Naomi, who opened the act,—we 
played full stage,—took their places. 
Naomi had the opening lines of the 
sketch. I was more worried than when 
I broke into the two-a-day a good many 
years ago. 

The orchestra finished the jugglers’ 
music and struck up the. opening bars 
of our score. Jeff nodded to the 
electrician; the orchestra-lights were 
flashed, and up flew the curtain. 

Ever acted on a regular stage? If you 
haven’t you can’t know how fast that 
curtain jumps upward—like lightning, 
it seems. Naomi stood half-paralyzed 
for a second; and then, clear and bird- 
like, her opening lines floated out, 
carrying to the farthest seat in the gal- 
lery. I. wanted to dance with enthu- 
siasm. Clara came back at her cue, and 
the sketch went off fine—nothing swell, 
but pretty good, until time for Clara’s 
first song. 

It was pretty good, and when she 
finished, the house gave her enough of 
a hand for one curtain. And about five 
minutes later Naomi tackled the “Ber- 
ceuse.” Know the ‘Berceuse,” don’t 
you? Nothing slapstick about that—no 
sir. But when she finished, there was 
a few seconds of dead silence, and then 
a flood of applause. It was what vaude- 
ville people call a riot. The house just 
simply went crazy. 

They called her back time after time. 
She sang and sang and sang. Jeff was 
walking up,and down behind the scenes 
grinning like a Cheshire cat. Finally 
she gave ’em “Coming Through the 
Rye” in her beautiful soprano, and re- 
fused to sing any more—at Jeff’s instruc- 
tions. Never saw such a quick-fire hit 
in vaudeville. 

That evening I met her just before 
the picture which preceded the first 
show. She was on stage early, walking 
around timidly and staring at the som- 
ber fixings behind the scenes which were 


to become an everyday part of her after 
life. Her brown eyes were big and 
round. She spotted me and came sail- 
ing across to where I stood. 

“Mr. Baird,” she bubbled, “I—I’m 
going to stay with the act. I am, really. 
Mr. Clarke had me sign a contract this 
afternoon.” 

“Great! Ready to make your for- 
tune now, aren’t you?” 

She clapped her hands and looked 
around the stage. 

“Keep a secret?” 

“Ves,” 

“‘Well,”—she cupped her hands pret- 
tily—‘“he told me that he was so 
delighted with my work that he’d sign 
me for forty weeks at”’—she paused 
dramatically — “twenty-five dollars a 
week, and all expenses!” 

“What?” 

“Yes. Twenty-five dollars and ex- 
penses. Isn’t that grand?” 

The darned grafter! Ready to pay . 
thirty-five for a dub, picks up an uncut 
diamond and cuts her down to twenty- 
five because he knows she aint wise to 
the game! And the act drawing three 
hundred a week, mind you. But what 
was the use of busting the kid’s joy- 
bubble? So I remarked that it was fine, 
and proceeded to give her some good 
advice—seeing that I’m old enough to 
be her daddy. 

“You're striking out on a new prop- 
osition,” I warned her. “You're going 
up against a heap of things you never 
dreamed of before. You need some one 
to whom you can turn for advice, some 
one who'll be disinterested. If I aint 
butting in where I aint wanted, I offer 
my services—seeing that I’ve been in 
the game since they called it ‘the va- 
rieties.’ Any time you need advice, I’m 
at your service.” 

She stuck out her hand man-fashion 
and looked me square in the eyes. 

“Thank you, Mr. Baird,” she said 
simply. “I’m going to take advantage 
of your offer, and”—wistfully—“I hope 
I wont be too much of a bother. People 
are so good on the stage. You—and 
wasn’t it wonderful of Mr. Clarke and 
Miss Hanvey to give me a trial, and 
weren’t they just too sweet to hire me?” 

“Yeh! Sweet as honey.” It wasn’t 
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my business, but I couldn’t help it 
asking then: ‘‘How about your folks?” 

Her face clouded. 

“I’ve been an orphan since I was 
seven. Lived with my aunt since then, 
and she died last year. Since that time 
I’ve been alone. I’ve always longed for 
the stage. .... Tell me, do you think 
I’ll make good?” 

I looked at her curiously. Was it 
possible that she didn’t realize the mag- 
nitude, the wonder, of her feat at the 
matinée ? 

“Yes,” I said soberly. 
good.” 


“You'll make 


HE did. That night she more than 
duplicated her hit of the afternoon, 

and that despite the fact that her act- 
ing was crudely amateurish. But even 
in the second-night show I noticed an 
improvement. And the way she got 
across was a wonder. Next-day matinée 
she sang ‘Lo! Here the Gentle Lark.” 
I’ve heard Alma Gluck and Nellie 
Melba sing that. I reckon their voices 
must be better than Naomi’s ; but—gee! 
she listened awful good to me. 

She left the theater with Jeff and 
Clara after the matinée, and I took my 
time about getting away. I was repair- 
ing the tray of my theatrical trunk, be- 
cause it looked as though we were good 
for long road-bookings over the Big 
Time. The call-boy knocked on my 
dressing-room door and told me that 
George Townsend wanted to see me. 

“Show him in,’ I ordered. I 
couldn’t remember any George Town- 
send, but the minute I saw the lad I 
knew who he was and what he wanted. 

About twenty-four, he was, and boy- 
ish-looking. His clothes were neat and 
stylish but inexpensive. He wore black 


socks’ and a gray necktie..... I 
liked that. Loud socks and neckties get 
my goat. He introduced himself, told 


me that he’d asked for Jeff and dis- 
covered he’d left the theater, and then 
informed me that he was a particular 
friend of Naomi’s. 

“You can talk plain to me,” I said. 
“Miss Galliand and I are mighty good 
friends already.” 

He sized me up carefully with his 
keen gray eyes. 
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““T think I can talk frankly to you—” 
he started. ; 

“That you can.” 

“Well—” He fidgeted about, and then 
it all came, out: “I’m in love with 
Naomi. I don’t know if she’s in love 
with me; she’s never said so, but—” 

I smiled. 

“Maybe she is, eh?” 

“That’s .it. And—and she tells me 
that she’s accepted an engagement with 
you—with Clarke & Hanvey, and that 
—she’s going away to be a famous 
actress.”’ 

There was pain in the lad’s eyes— 
pain and a bitter disappointment. 

“Ves,” I answered. ‘‘And she will 
be a famous actress. She has a marvel- 
ous voice and, I believe, real dramatic 
ability.” 

“T know she has.” And then his voice 
broke a bit. ‘But you see—oh, I know 
I’m a durned fool, but you look as 
though I could talk without being 
laughed at, and I’ve just got to talk. 
I’ve just been raised from twenty-five 
to thirty dollars a week in my pay, and 
I’d hoped—” 

“Buck up!” I counseled. “Think of 
what a future she'll have. Why, man, 
she’ll be headlining at Hammerstein’s 
inside of two years.” 

“Ves,” he admits, “I reckon she will. 
I saw her both shows—last night 
and to-day matinée. But—but—I 
reckon I’m awful selfish, but the more 
Successful she is, the less chance I 
stand. And—and—it means a heap to 
me!” 

“T know,” I said. ‘And I’ll promise 
you I'll look after her—just as though 
she were my daughter. And maybe— 
well, you never know what the future - 
will bring. Be a man, and be unselfish. 
How about it?” 

He heaved a deep sigh. 

“Yes,” he said gamely. 
but it’s hard, awful hard!” 


“T will— 


"THE act made good. Inside of a 

nionth Naomi had developed what 
we professionals call “stage presence,” 
and she was proving herself as good an 
actor as she was a singer—which, take 


“it from me, is going some. 


She was happy. From morning until 

















night she bubbled with joy. A curtain- 
call was always a wonder and a revela- 
tion to her ; and her smile, when she was 
called back time after time following 
some particularly appealing number, 
brought other calls of itself. There 
wasn’t any resisting her smile—nothing 
professional about it, you know—one of 
these sunny, infectious, straight-from- 
the-heart smiles. Never have seen its 
equal on the stage. It just simply can’t 
be imitated. 

Booking-agents looked her over, and 
several of them made overtures to her; 
but Jeff Clarke wasn’t any man’s fool, 
and he’d work on her innocence by 
warning her against booking-agents as 
though they represented all that is evil 
in the world. He had given her iron- 
clad orders that when:they came around 
she was to refuse point-blank to have 
anything to do with them—to send them 
straight to him; and she, ignorant as 
she was of the game and her value as a 
vaudeville attraction, shoved them on 
to Jeff. It didn’t take him long to con- 
vince the agents that he knew her true 
value, even if she didn’t. 

And that kid never for a minute 
stopped being grateful to Jeff and Clara 
for giving her a chance. She used to 
gas about them morning, noon and night 
—fill me full of tales about how sweet 
and kind and charitable and good they 
were—the team that had offered her a 
measly twenty-five a week when she was 
worth the other three of us put together. 
Why, I’m betting that right then, with 
a proper manager, she could have 
pulled down solid bookings at more per 


week than our whole blooming act was. 


getting. 

I reckon this is as good a place as 
any to explain about Jeff and Clara. 

They had been teamed up for four 
years. Both were single, and it was 
generally accepted in the profession that 
they would eventually marry. Clara, I 
believe, in her own shallow way, was in 
love with Jeff—not that she’d give ’way 
to him in any little or big point, or 
that she’d inconvenience herself for a 
single second because of him; but I 
reckon she came as near loving him as 
she could anyone but herself. As for 
Jeff, I think he regarded Clara as a 
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sort of fate. He knew that, teamed 
with her, he went better than he could 
with any other partner, and he probably 
thought that he’d have {inevitably to 
marry her some day. Funniest engage- 
ment I’ve ever run across. 

Little as Clara loved Jeff, she cared 
enough to be jealous when an occasion 
arose. Jealousy is chronic with some 
women, just like bad temper is with 
others, and nagging with the majority 
of the remainder. And it was the green- 
eyed monster that started the ball roll- 
ing in the Clarke-Hanvey Company. 

It hadn’t taken Clara more than a 
week to see plainly what Jeff had 
grasped from the try-out—namely, that 
Naomi was a wonder, and that she made 
each of the rest of us in the act look 
like Small-Time pikers alongside. And 
because of that, Clara got sore. It 
didn’t occur to her that Naomi was 
making a rather mediocre act a veritable 
riot ; it didn’t occur to her that she was 
putting across song-stuff that hadn’t 
been successfully shoved over the foot- 
lights in years; it didn’t inipress itself 
on her that Naomi, and not Clarke & 
Hanvey, was the cause of the nine weeks 
we played in and around New York 
City. 

But the one thing that she did know 
and rage about was that Naomi was the 
big feature of the act, that her voice 
made Clara’s look like a wheezy Tin 
Pan Alley product, and that in order 
to make the act as big a hit as possible, 
Jeff must shove the new girl to the fore. 

At the end of the third week Jeff 
cut out all the duets and ensemble sing- 
ing numbers, substituting solo work for 
Naomi. For four days thereafter Clara 
and Jeff scarcely spoke. I understood 
from little hints that were dropped here 
and there that they had indulged in 
one royal row. But the first big climax 
came when Jeff informed Clara that he 
was going to cut out her vocal stuff 
altogether—and seeing that Clara had 
always imagined that she could have 
made Tetrazzini look sick as a singer, 
she raised some particular Cain. 


S am. row started one morning in 
Philadelphia, where we were play- 
ing a week. They were in their dress- 
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ing-rooms, and I happened to have the 
next stall to theirs—and the partition 
was a long way from sound-proof. 

“And so,” Jeff wound up, “it is the 
best thing for the act that she do all 
the singing except Baird’s comedy num- 
ber.” 

Back came Clara’s voice, icy-cold and 
dripping vitriol: 

“Is that so?” 

“Sure.” I could tell from Jeff’s tone 
that he saw storm clouds in the 
immediate neighborhood: “You got a 
good voice, Clara—mighty good vaude- 
ville voice; but why try to kid your- 
self: it can’t touch Naomi’s, and you 
know it.” 

Tactful? Yes-not! 

“Doesn’t it? I beg to disagree with 
you.” Clara was a great one for stick- 
ing on Back Bay airs. 

“Aw, come on, kid!”’—this from Jeff. 
“You an’ me’s been together long 
enough to be honest. We got the act, 
and we’re making a good thing of the 
little girl. She’s got the voice, and she 
puts it across—tremendous. And aint 
you got eyes, anyway? Can’t you 
see that you aint getting across any 
more for soup? And what’s the use of 
crabbing the act with a lot of dead 
numbers ?” 


UITE a pause. And then, acidly: 
“When are you and this school-kid 
going to get married?” 

Another pause. Then, slowly, 
Jeff: 

“What?” 

“When are you and this kid gonna 
get married?” 

“T don’t understand.” 

Back flashed Clara, red-hot and going 
a hundred and seventy-five words to the 
minute. 

“Don’t understand, eh? Well, I 
understand, Mister Clarke. You think 
I’m an innocent little lamb,—eh ?—to be 
thrown aside for any little minx that 
happens to take your eye. Well, there’s 
nothing doing, Mister Clarke—not a 
thing stirring. I aint standing for it. 
And I aint quitting the act, either. I 
aint built that way.” 

“No,” drawled Jeff, “I aint never 
seen you pass up a good thing yet.” 


from 
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“T’ll hang around and watch you and 
this kid lovey-dovey. It'll be right 
interesting, I’m a-thinking. But I got 
a half-interest in this act, and if you 
think you’re the boss and you’re gonna 
cut out my song-numbers, you got an- 
other guess coming. Get that? Well, 
put it in your pipe and smoke it. I’m 
sick and tired of your highfalutin’ ways. 
The very idee of putting me in the back- 
ground because this little she-devil hap- 
pens to have a pretty face and a plump 
figure—”’ 

“Whoa!” Jeff's voice was suddenly 
hard. 

“Not on your life, I wont. Think 
I’m blind? I'll warn the kid against 
you—” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind. 
There’s nothing to warn against. Here 
I am looking out for your interests all 
the time—” 


YY HEN I left my dressing-room they 

were still scrapping. I hunted up 
Naomi and hung around with her, know- 
ing that there would be something doing 
if Clara got her alone that night. And 
I knew that Clara knew me too well to 
try any funny stuff when I was chaper- 
oning the youngster. 

Somehow, though, nothing happened 
—that is, nothing like an open rupture 
between the women. But the next day 
Clara started the most cruel campaign 
of hazing I’ve ever seen. Clever, she 
was, diabolically clever, and she set out 
to devise ways to make Naomi’s life 
miserable. 

She couldn’t crab her stage-work, but 
behind the scenes, and traveling, and at 
the boarding-houses we stayed at en 
route, she never slipped up on a chance 
to nag at the girl. There aint any use 
telling you exactly what she did, but it 
wasn’t at all an unfrequent thing for 
Naomi and Clara to sail into the 
matinée together, Clara smiling vic- 
toriously and Naomi’s eyes red from 
weeping. She was breaking the kid’s 
spirit, and there wasn’t a thing to do 
but let her go ahead. 

Why didn’t Jeff take a hand, you 
ask? Swell chance! Jeff couldn’t get 
away from Clara, and she was nagging 
him worse than she was Naomi. When 
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she was within range of him, her tongue 
wagged at both ends, and she was some 
little wagger. For the first couple of 
weeks he tried slapping back at her, but 
his repartee rolled off her like water off 
a duck’s back. Only me, I didn’t have 
anything to do with it—but it was 
getting on my nerves so that I was 
thinking of calling Parliament into 
extra session and abandoning my neu- 
trality. Poor Naomi was becoming a 
regular wreck. 


"THREE more weeks dragged on, and 
the only times I saw Naomi really 
happy was when she’d get those fat en- 
velopes from George Townsend, who 
was plugging away and making his 
thirty-per back in New York. Finally I 
cornered her and made her talk to me 
straight from the heart. Knew it would 
do her good. 

“Tt’s just that I can’t understand Mr. 
Clarke or Miss Hanvey,”’ she said piti- 
fully. ‘I try my very best to please 
them, but during the last couple of 
months Mr. Clarke has refused to come 
near me—he stands off in the distance 
and seems to be silently criticising every- 
thing I do—and I’d thought at first he 
liked me, he was so. kind. And Miss 
Hanvey—” - 

“Yes?” I encouraged, glad that she 
was talking frankly at last. 

“T’m_ sure she is terribly displeased 
with me. She scolds me all the time. 
Of course,”—magnanimously,—“‘I know 
that she has my best interests at heart— 
else, she wouldn’t give up to me all the 
time that she does; but nothing that I 
do pleases her. You know, Mr. Baird, 
if it wasn’t that I owe so much to them 
I believe I’d quit the stage.” 

“Tired of it?” 

She looked me straight in the eyes. 

“Tt—it—isn’t what I thought,’ she 
said frankly. ‘At first I thought the 
people were so kind, and I imagined by 
the applause I got that I was making 
good. Miss Hanvey tells me that it 
doesn’t mean that at all; it just means 
that the audience as a whole have good 
hearts and they see I’m trying, and so 
they applaud me. I know that when 
she says I’ve not a very good voice she 
tells the truth—and it just doesn’t seem 
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sthat I can do anything. Sometimes—” 
She paused. 

“Sometimes,” I finished ‘for her, 
“don’t you dream about a quiet home 
life away from the finery and _artifi- 
ciality of the stage—a life where people 
are real? A life with a husband and 
children and a home?” 

The tears welled to the surface. 
covered her face with her hands. 
“Don’t,” she wailed. ‘Oh, don’t!” 

And that night, after the last show, I 
waited for her. She was some time 
coming from her dressing-room, and I 
walked down the corridor toward 
Number Six, which she occupied. The 
door was ajar. I probably shouldn’t 
have pried, but I instinctively pussy- 
footed toward her door. She had 
changed to street-dress, and was sitting 
in front of her make-up table staring at 
something she held in her hand. I 
sneaked closer—and then I saw it was a 
cabinet - photograph of George Town- 
send. Suddenly she kissed it passion- 
ately and then clasped it to her breast. 
Then she buried her face in her crossed 
arms and cried like a baby. 


She 


WO more weeks of torment for all 

four of us. Two more weeks of 
nagging and bickering and unpleasant- 
ness and tears and recrimination. I still 
maintained an armed neutrality, but it 
was getting my goat. I felt that I 
couldn’t stand it much longer. 

Came a wire from booking-headquar- 
ters in New York to let us know that 
we'd been shifted in to the Big City for 
a two-weeks’ run—one week in New 
York and one in Brooklyn. Ordinarily 
the tidings would have been the signal 
for a jollification, but we were all on 
edge and the good news was received in 
stony silence. Only Naomi seemed 
happy; she would have a chance of 
seeing George once again. 

So we eventually reached New York, 
and George was at the train waiting for 
us; and Naomi’s face beamed as it had 
not beamed for many a long, weary day. 
Together they took a car for the hotel 
where we were all to stay. 

Next day a fashionably dressed young 
man strolled behind the scenes after the 
Sunday matinée and inquired for Jeff 
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Clarke. Jeff had left, and I chatted 
with him awhile. When he left, he 
seemed disappointed, and I was very 
nervous. That night I called Naomi 
aside. 

“Naomi,” I asked: simply, “‘may I butt’ 
into your private affairs for a minute?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Are you—-are you in love with 
George? Would you marry him if you 
could get out of your present contract ?” 

“J—” Her eyes shone into mine like 
twin stars, and her cheeks flamed. 
“Q-o-o-h!” she gasped ecstatically. 

“H’m, I see. Well, listen here, kid: 
Clara Hanvey is a cat. She’s jealous of 
you.” And then I told her all that I 
knew about the cause of all the trouble. 
I didn’t tell her she had the makings of 
a Big-Time headline single—what was 
the use?) She was made to be a mother, 
not a vaudeville actress.” 

At first she couldn’t quite grasp the 
exquisite meanness of Clara Hanvey, the 
smallness of her. But finally: 

“T don’t like to believe what you say, 
Mr. Baird—but I can see—I know— 
it’s true. I feel sick over it. And I’ve 
tried so hard. I—I—wish I could get 
out of the whole business. I’ve grown 
to hate it. But—but they have me 
under contract for, oh! ever so much 
longer.” 

“Naomi,” said I, “I wouldn’t give 
you this advice, were it not for the fact 
that they have deliberately made your 
life a torment and done you injustice in 
every way: your contract isn’t worth 
the paper it’s written on. Give ’em 
two weeks’ notice and jump. You see, 
you're a minor, not yet eighteen, in fact. 
They'll kick, but I’ll stand by you. 
And then—” 
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“Her eyes laughed into mine. For 
once she seemed superlatively happy. 

“T know,” she bubbled. ‘And—and 
George says—that the office-manager is 
leaving, and he’s in line for the position. 
That'll be—thirty-five dollars a week! 
Isn’t it wonderful ?” 

“Marvelous!” I agreed. 


ND so she left the act. There was 

much indignation and rowing. 
Only Clara Hanvey seemed happy. 
They secured a dub woman at thirty- 
five a week. Three weeks later I re- 
ceived an announcement of Naomi’s 
marriage to George. ‘ 

That was all nearly fourteen months 
ago. The other day I received the pic- 
ture of Naomi and George Townsend 
Junior—a big, fat, bouncing youngster. 
The expression on her face repaid me 
for the deception I had practiced. 

Deception? Sure. Remember I spoke 
of a fashionably dressed stranger who 
visited the theater the day we arrived 
in New York? He was the representa- 
tive of one of the biggest theatrical 
producers in New York, and he’d come 
to negotiate Naomi’s release and to get 
her signature to a contract—a contract 
which gave her the star réle in a Broad- 
way musical-comedy production at three 
hundred a week. I managed to steer 
him off, and of course I never breathed 
a word of it to Naomi. The tempta- 
tion might have been too great. 

None of my business? Maybe not. 
But gee! George Townsend Junior is 
one fine baby, and from what I can 
judge she’s the proudest, happiest little 
mother in the world. George Senior is 
making forty a week now, and she 
thinks he’s a financier. 








“She has the makings of a fine girl, but she certainly needs the spur!” 


That's what Frankland, the hero, said of Beatrix Vanderdyke, the heroine,—and to him comes the 
task of applying the spur,—in that brilliant new novel — 


‘SCANDAL’’ 
By Cosmo Hamilton 


Author of ‘‘The Sins of the Children”’’ and «‘ The Blindness of Virtue,”’ 


which begins as a serial in the next—the February —issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on sale 
January 12th. 

















Thespia’s Child 


THE PASSIONATE PLAYGOER’S 
CONFESSION-OF FAITH 


By O. M. Samuel 


| |*PREFER make-believe to reality. 
| I prefer tinsel to gold. 
I prefer electric light to sunlight. 
I prefer painted canvas to natural scenery. 
I prefer paint and powder to Nature’s ruddy glow. 
I prefer an artist’s song to that of the thrush at daybreak. 
I prefer the view of falling white paper to that of snow. 
a prefer the rumbling of tin to the peal of thunder. 
I prefer an electric flash to irradiant lightning. 
I prefer cold tea to brandy. 
I prefer reading a program to all else literary. 
I prefer emotional fires to those of the elements. 
I prefer the orchestra’s music to that of the winds. 
I prefer to see rather than be seen. 
I prefer a set rock to a mountain. 
I prefer a brimming tank to the mightiest ocean. 
I prefer entrances and exits to comings and goings. 
I prefer a stage repast to an Olympian feast. 
I prefer a leader of a band to a leader of nations. 
I prefer the imitative to the sincere. 
I prefer rhinestones to diamonds. 
I prefer the external to the internal. 
I prefer stage laughter to the naive laughter of children. 
I prefer the seeking of crowds to the seeking of seclusion. 
I prefer the banter of ballyhoos to the philosophy of sages. 
I LOVE THE THEATER. 
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HE HAD A MANIA FOR ADOPT- 
ING HOMELY LITTLE WAIFS—HE’D 


BEEN ONE HIMSELF. 


HE HAD SIX 


OF THEM WHEN MISS DICKINSON 
COMPLICATED THE PROBLEM 


By Elliott 








OU_ would have 
¥ singled him out in 

any crowd as a 
man—not a gentleman necessarily, al- 
though he-was that, too, but a man. 
He radiated strength, and yet his smile 
was kindly, and that’s enough to draw 
attention to.any maja, isn’t it? Strength 
and kindliness stand for beauty in a 
man, however irregular his features may 
be, and you saw character in this man’s 
face rather than the architectural blem- 
ishes. In brief, he was homely, but 
back of that homeliness lay qualities that 
compelled attention, to the neglect of 
mere physical incongruities. 

He was shown into the reception-room 
of the Friendless Children’s Home while 
I was waiting to ask the matron about a 
case in which a foolish city editor 
thought he saw an interesting story. The 
matron appeared a moment later, and 
he claimed her attention first. 

“Ready for me?” he asked. 

“You said you weren’t coming,” she 
evaded with a smile. 

“T wasn’t,” he replied, “but I have. I 
was afraid I might be specially needed.” 














ILLUSTRATED 
BY E. F. WARD mitted, “and you have been 


Flower 


“Well, you are,” she ad- 


for nearly a year.” 

“So long?” he returned. ‘Why, you 
must have got him soon after I was 
here last.” 

“We did,” she said. 

“Good specimen, is he?” questioned 
the man. 

“The best possible,” she assured him. 

“Fine!” he exclaimed, a suggestion of 
eagerness in his eyes. ‘Let’s see him.” 

The matron apologized to me for 
keeping me waiting, which was quite 
unnecessary, for I was now interested in 
the man. I wondered what kind of a 
“specimen” such a man would be look- 
ing for in a home for friendless children. 
For, as I have tried to make clear, he 
was all man—big, virile, not at all the 
kind that you would associate with chil- 
dren or the problems of the nursery. 

I was not kept long in ignorance. The 
matron, Mrs. Forbes, hurried out, after 
excusing herself to me, and returned 
quickly with a boy—a boy of about five, 
I judged, and such a homely boy! If 
he was a good specimen, I reflected, I 
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should hate to see a poor one. Like the 
man, he had features that were not 
mated ; but unlike the man, he had noth- 
ing big and wonderful back of them to 
make you forget them. He was simply 
facially ugly, and he knew it—that is, 
he knew that something was wrong. He 
may not have realized his own homeli- 
ness,. but he knew that in some way he 
was less favored than others. And he 
resented this.. In his small way, he was 
at war with the world. 

Then the boy looked into the eyes of 
the man, and his troubles vanished. I 
don’t knoW what he saw there, but -I 
suspect it was sympathy, with under- 
standing. 

The man held out his arms to the boy. 
“Come, son,” he said, “‘come to Dad! 
He knows all about it.” 

The boy went to him, was lifted to 
his lap, and snuggled up against his 
shoulder quite content. 

“You’re wonderful with them!” 
mented the matron. 

“It’s because I know,” replied the 
man, “and they know I know. There is 
a free-masonry among us homely waifs 
that no one else understands.” He 
turned to the boy. ‘Want to go with 
me, son?” he asked. 

“Where?” questioned the boy. 

“Where does a boy usually go with 
his dad?” 

“Home,” said the boy. 

“That’s it,’ returned the man. 

“We'll go home.” He put the boy 
down and rose from his chair, “I'll send 
for his things, Mrs. Forbes,” he ex- 
plained, “‘and the other details can be 
arranged then.” 


com- 


[BE quickness with which it was all 
settled left me puzzled and curious, 

and I turned to Mrs. Forbes inquiringly 
after they were gone. 

“Who is he?” I asked. 

“The Little Unknown,” she replied. 

“No, no, not the boy,” I explained. 
“I mean the man.” 

“So do I.” She smiled at my be- 
wilderment. ‘“That’s his name here.” 

“T should judge it to be a mighty poor 
name for him,” I commented. ‘He cer- 
tainly isn’t little, and that kind of a 
man isn’t likely to be unknown.” 
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“He isn’t, by his other name,’ she 
confessed. ‘Very likely you have heard 
of Fred Joyce.” 

I had. Fred. Joyce, although still in 
his early thirties, had already made a 
considerable impression in the business 
world, and it was freely predicted that 
he was one of the coming very big men 
of the city. He had inherited a good deal 
of money from his father, Peter Joyce, 
but no one thought of that as necessary 
to his success. It helped, but there could 
be no doubt that. he would have suc- 
ceeded without it. . Indeed, he was well 
on the road to success before he got it. 

But here was a new and almost in- 
comprehensible picture of Fred Joyce, 
the strong man. How came he to be so 
well known in a children’s home, and 
how came he to be taking a waif away 
in this offhand fashion? 

I again sought enlightenment from 
Mrs. Forbes. 

“T don’t know,” she replied, “but he 
always does.” 

“Always?” I repeated. 
pens frequently, then?” 

“That depends upon what you call 
frequently,” she laughed. ‘This will 
be the sixth that he has adopted.” 

“Adopted!” I echoed. ‘‘Isn’t there a 
little period of probation first ?” 
She shook her head. “Not 
him,” she said. 

“He’s taking long chances,” I re- 
marked. 

“Perhaps,” she conceded, “but he 
never seems to make a mistake, so far as 
I can learn. The first is in college now, 
and doing well.” 

“What's the story?” I asked, ‘for of 
course there is one.” 

“Ves, there is a story, as you call it,” 
she replied, ‘but I’d only spoil it if I 
tried to tell it, for it dates back before 
my time. You'd better see Mrs. Bron- 
son, who preceded me here. , Tell her 
you want the story of the Little Un- 
known. She can give it to you right.” 

There being no story in the tip that 
the foolish city editor had sent me to 
investigate, I dropped that and reported 
back to the office what I had learned 
about the Little Unknown. But there 
happened to be a strike or a fire or a 
wreck—I’ve forgotten just what it was, 


“This hap- 


with 
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but there was some news happening just 
then of more immediate importance than 
the presence of a rich man in a chil- 


dren’s home, and that story was pushed , 


aside. There was something so unusual 
in the situation, however, that it clung 
to my memory, and I seized an oppor- 
tunity that presented itself some time 
later to question Mrs. Bronson about it. 


RS. BRONSON, I knew, had been 
matron of the home for many years 
preceding the appointment of Mrs. 
Forbes ; indeed, she had been in charge 
of the institution from the day it opened 
until age compelled her retirement. She 
was a kindly, white-haired old lady, and 
her eyes lighted up with amused interest 
when I asked about the Little Unknown. 

“Dear me,” she murmured, “‘is he still 
taking boys?” 

“He has recently taken his sixth,” I 
informed her. 

“And he told me when he took the 
second that he would not be back,” she 
- laughed, “‘and then he said the third was 
the very last, and now he has taken the 
sixth. I’m afraid he’s incorrigible.” 

“But what’s the story?” I questioned. 

“Why, he’s the boy who adopted him- 
self,” she explained. 

“Adopted!” I repeated. 
old Peter Joyce’s son?” 

“Adopted son,” she replied. 

“Well,” I reflected, “that throws a 
little light on. the subject. I know now 
what he meant when he spoke of ‘us 
homely waifs.’ But it never occurred to 
me that he wasn’t a real son of old 
Peter.” 

“And I presume,” slfe returned, “that 
it also never occurred to you that he 
adopted himself.” 

“What do-you mean by that?” I asked. 
“You have just said that he is the 
adopted son of old Peter.” 

“Legally, he is,” she replied, “but in 
reality old Peter, as you call him, was 
his adopted father.” 

“You'd better tell me the whole 
story,” I urged in despair. “I'll never 
guess it.” 

“Very well,” she agreed, “but we’ll 
have to go back some thirty-odd years 
for the beginning. The man you know 
as Fred Joyce was a baby then—a waif 


“Isn’t he 
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—and as forlorn a little waif as ever 
lived. He was little, homely, emaciated, 
friendless, and he had weak ankles, 
Perhaps you have noticed that he limps 
a little.” 

I recalled, although it had not im- 
pressed me before, that he favored one 
foot somewhat. , 

“The result of that early weakness,” 
she explained. “He left us far better 
than he came to us, and he had the very 
best medical and surgical attention 
afterward, but the troubles resulting 
from this weakness were never wholly 
overcome. Aside from the fact that 
he is stronger, I presume he is as unpre- 
possessing now as he was then, but it 
doesn’t count for as much in a man as it 
does in a child. And he was further 
handicapped by being worse than par- 
entless—that is, no one knew whether his 
parents were living or dead, which is 
probably a bigger handicap than you 
suspect. The main hope for a waif lies 
in adoption, and people like to know 
something about the parentage of chil- 
dren they adopt, if only to assure them- 
selves that no one will bob up later to 
make trouble. 

“And nothing at all was known of this 
baby “except that it was left on the 
steps of the Samaritan Hospital. Its 
blood might be tainted with insanity or 
worse ; it might have inherited criminal 
tendencies; and it lacked the physical 
attractiveness that might induce one to 
risk the other possibilities. Only a 
sympathetic and very imaginative person 
could have called it even cute or cun- 
ning.” 


SHE interrupted herself here to ex- 
plain that, if she seemed to be unduly 
emphasizing these facts, it was because 
they were necessary to any real under- 
standing of what was to follow. 

“The hospital,” she resumed, “kept 
the little fellow for a year, and then 
turned him over to us. It had done what 
it could for him in that time, but noth- 
ing could ever make him an attractive 
child. He was homely and at least tem- 
porarily a cripple. His weak ankles 
might in time be able to support his little 
body without braces, but this was by no 
means certain. His defects were wholly 
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physical, however ; mentally he was one 
of the brightest children ever received 
in the home. And in that lay the real 
tragedy of the situation, for his isolation 
was tragic. <A duller child would have 
been less conscious of it, although I 
think all children feel a thing like that 
much more keenly than we think. The 
Little Unknown—he was given that 
name in the hospital and it clung to 
him even after we had christened him 
Fred—not only felt it, but he seemed to 
puzzle and ponder and try to understand 
it. Most children, so placed, would 
have felt the injustice without seeking 
the reason, but Little Unknown wanted 
to know. 

“He was not the only unknown, of 
course, but he was the only one so com 
pletely handicapped, and it became the 
more puzzling to him as he grew older. 
Other children had people come to see 


- them occasionally; other children, even 


the unknown, were picked up and petted 
by visitors; other children were now 
and then taken away, but no one seemed 
to care about him. Well, perhaps that 
isn’t quite true. People were sorry for 
him, but a pitying ‘Poor little fellow!’ 
was as far as their sympathy carried 
them. No one wanted him. 

“We explained it to him as best we 
could—that it was Willy’s papa who had 
taken him away, that it was Tommy’s 
mamma who had come to see him, and 
so on. Perhaps we overdid this rela 
tionship business, but it was the easiest 
way to explain why others were chosen 
and he was not. Even when a child 
was adopted, we told him its father or 
mother had come for it. But that 
merely started him on a new line of 
thought, and after a time he began to 
ask why his father did not come. 

“T do not know just how he reasoned 
it out, but it was always his father, 
never his mother, that he asked for, and 
later he changed the form of his inquiry ; 
instead of asking why his father did not 
come, he wanted to know when he would 
come, and we knew—or thought we 
knew—that he never would come at all. 
But it seemed cruel to tell him that. We 
tried indirectly to discourage the hope, 
but we never went so far as to tell 
him frankly what we believed. He was 
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growing bigger and stronger, and his 
ankles were improving, but to visitors he 
was still only a “poor little fellow,” to 
be dismissed quickly with a word of 
sympathy when he was seen at all, which 
wasn’t often. - 

“He continued hopeful until his fifth 
year, however, and ‘Is my papa come?’ 
was a question we heard and had to 
answer whenever there were visitors. He 
even took to slipping out of the nursery 
and running down to the reception-room 
whenever an open door gave him op- 
portunity. Then, in his fifth year, he 
seemed suddenly to reach the conclusion 
that his father never was coming. That 
he had a father living he never doubted, 
apparently ; it was just that his father 
didn’t want him—that nobody wanted 
him. He was alone, and he realized it. 
In some way he was not like other chil- 
dren. He might be with them, but he 
was not one of them. And he stopped 
asking about his father, although the 
wistful look in his eyes when some other 
child’s father or mother came to see it- 
or it was taken away for adoption 
showed that he did not forget. 


“PTHEN, about a year later, came 

Peter Joyce, looking for a girl. 
No, I haven’t made any mistake, it was 
a girl he wanted—that his wife wanted, 
I mean. He confessed that he had no 
overwhelming ambition to adopt any- 
body, but they had been blessed with 
no children of their own, and his wife 
wanted a girl—a blue-eyed girl. The 
Little Unknown was a brown-eyed boy. 
The blue-eyed girl, moreover, must be 
not over two or three years of age, and 
the brown-eyed boy was six. Again, it 
was imperative that the parentage of the 
blue-eyed girl must be known and ap- 
proved, and the parentage of the brown- 
eyed boy was absolutely unknown. In 
brief, the child wanted must be every- 
thing that the boy was not, and of course 
I should never have even thought of sug- 
gesting him. But it wasn’t necessary 
that I should. The Little Unknown 
chose that time to make one of his occa- 
sional escapes from the nursery and ap- 
peared unexpectedly at the door of the 
reception-room while I was talking with 
Mr. Joyce. 
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“T don’t know how he reasoned it out 
that his father had come at last, but he 
reached that conclusion somehow, and of 
course he was perfectly sincere in the 
matter. A child of that age would be in- 
capable of the deliberate duplicity upon 
which any other explanation would have 
to be based. Perhaps he just decided that 
it was time for his fatl.er to come and 
let it go at that. Anyhow, he promptly 
claimed Peter Joyce as his father. 

“Mr. Joyce was startled, naturally, 
and he hastily disclaimed the relation- 
ship. But the boy was insistent. ‘Why 
didn’t you come sooner, papa?” he asked. 
‘I been waitin’ a long time for you.’ 

“Mr. Joyce, quite uncomfortable at 
first, seemed to find something pleasing 
in the way the boy clung to him when 
I tried to send him back to the nursery. 
Perhaps it was the first time he had 
ever felt childish arms about his neck. 
‘Poor little beggar!’ he said. ‘Will he 
be always lame?’ 

“T told him we thought not—that he 
was improving and would probably be 


able to dispense with the braces before 
long, although there was no certainty 
of it. 

“There was a call for me just then, 
and I sought to take the boy with me, 
but he objected. So, at Mr. Joyce’s 
suggestion, I let him stay. 

“When I returned, a few minutes 
later, the boy had established himself, 

at least temporarily. 
“ “He wants to go home with me,’ 

‘ explained Mr. Joyce. 

“ “He’s not blue-eyed or a girl,’ I sug-- 
gested, ‘and he’s over three.’ 

“ ‘Ves, I know,’ returned Mr. Joyce, 
‘but he’s so everlasting sure I’m going 
to take him home that I hate to disap- 
point him. I might try it for a few days, 
don’t you think, and see how it works 
out with my wife?’ 

“ «Tf you wish,’ I agreed. 

“Fell do as well as any, I guess,’ 
he went on, apparently arguing with 
himself. ‘Very likely Mary wont 
want to adopt anybody when she 
finds how much trouble it makes 
What do you know about his parents ?’ 

“ ‘Absolutely nothing,’ I replied. 

“That rather staggered him, for it 
was evidently a point upon which his 
wife had been insistent, but a glance 
from those wistful eyes settled even 
that. ‘I’ll take him along, anyhow,’ he 
decided. 

“The boy had heard all this, but it 
was apparently the decision alone that 
made any impression upon him. © That 
delighted him, however. I never saw a 
happier child than he was when he 
realized that his ‘papa’ was going to 
take him home. A suggestion of morose- 
ness that disappointment and a feeling 
of injustice had developed in him, 
especially during the previous year, left 
him instantly. He became the cheeriest, 
brightest little fellow imaginable, with 
the most implicit and flattering confi- - 
dence in the ‘father’ who had at last 
come for him. 


ND that,” said Mrs. Bronson, smil- 
ing over the memory, “is how the 
Little Unknown adopted a father, for it 
amounted to that. A week later, Peter 
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Joyce called me up to say that he would 
like to keep the boy a month or so. ‘Fact 
is,’ he explained apologetically, ‘I’ve got 
a specialist busy with the little beggar’s 
feet, and he’s better. off with us while 
he’s under treatment, I think.’ 

“How about the blue-eyed girl?’ I 
asked. 

“We're debating that,’ he replied, 
‘but I mean to see that the boy has a 
fair chance in this world anyhow, and he 
needs two good feet for that.’ 

“Well, I was glad to let him remain, 
of course. There seemed to be little 
hope for adoption in what Mr. Joyce 
said, but I had never expected that, any- 
way, so I was not disappointed. 

“When I next heard of him, however, 
he had completed his conquest unaided : 
the father that he had so arbitrarily 
claimed was to be his in fact. 

“I’m going to keep him!’ said Peter 
Joyce when he came to see me about the 
formalities of adoption. ‘Mary can have 
a blue-eyed girl if she wants one, but I’m 
going to keep the brown-eyed boy—that 
is, he’s going to keep me. It’s all his 
doing. He says I’m his father, and by 
golly, that settles it! He’s the smartest 
little chap in the world! If you don’t 
believe it, look at the way he’s worked 
me!’ He spoke humorously, but it was 
evident that he was proud and pleased. 

“His ankles are improving?’ I 
asked. 

“His brow clouded at that. ‘Improv- 
ing, yes,’ he replied; ‘but it is not yet 
certain that the trouble can be .wholly 
remedied. The future will determine 
that. Meanwhile, I want to make him 
legally my son.’ 

“And that,” concluded Mrs. Bronson, 
“is the way the Little Unknown became 
Peter Joyce’s son. Perhaps you now un- 
derstand his interest in homely waifs.” 

I nodded. “But,” I added, ‘he’s car- 
rying it unusually far.” 

“He’s a man to go far with anything 
he undertakes,” she replied. ‘He came 
back here on his twenty-first birthday. 
You can imagine my surprise when so 
young a man informed me that he 
wished to adopt a boy, and my amaze- 
ment when he stipulated that the boy 


But he never had for- 
years when _ everybody 


must be homely. 
gotten those 
passed him by. 

‘““*No one who has not been through it 
can realize the tragedy of it,’ he said; 
‘but I know!’ And then he explained 
in a matter-of-fact way that it was a 
birthday present from his father. 

“« ‘What is?’ I asked, bewildered. 

“*The waif,’ he answered. ‘I have 
wanted to do for some other what my 
father did for me, ever since I have 
been old enough to understand, and long 
before it was at all practicable.’ 

“Tt isn’t practicable yet,’ I argued. 

“ ‘Oh, yes, it is,’ he insisted. ‘Father 
is back of it now, and you wouldn’t deny 
him a grandson, would you?’ 

“That put the matter in a different 
light. If Peter Joyce wanted to adopt 
another boy— 

«But he doesn’t!’ laughed the young 
man, when I suggested this. ‘He thinks 
one son is enough, but he’ll risk a grand- 
son. Fact is, he can’t help it. He prom- 
ised this, if I would wait until I was 
twenty-one, and he’s a man of his word. 
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Of course he didn’t 
expect me to stick to 


the idea, but—well, 


this is my twenty-first 
birthday, and here I 


“Still I was not al- 
together satisfied. An 
adopted son might 
prove an awkward 
possession when the 
right girl came along, 
and I took the liberty 
of suggesting this to 
him, 

“<There isn’t any 
right girl,’ he re- 
torted, ‘or at least I’m 
not the right man for 
any girl.’ 

“I differed with 
him. Just the little 
that I had seen of 
him—indeed, the er- 
rand upon which he 
had come to me— 
convinced me that 
the girl who got him 
would get a prize. 

“However, it must 
be admitted that, to 
those who look no 
deeper than the skin, 
he is unusually 
homely, and it was 
evident that he was 
extremely sensitive 
about it, possibly due 
to the memory of 
those earlier days, 
and quite serious in 
the idea that mar- 
riage was not for 
him. Not that he 
was bitter about it; 
he merely accepted it 
as a fact—had al- 
ways accepted it as a 
fact when he had 
given it any thought 
at all. But he got 
his boy, as homely-a 
one as. he could wish, 
and that was the last 
I saw of him for four 
or five years. 


“THEN he came 

again — for an- 
other homely boy. He 
had prospered, he 
said, which certainly 
didn’t surprise me, 
and his father had 
given him a small 
farm within easy 
motoring distance of 
town. 

“‘So I have room 
for another,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘and I’ve 
done so famously 
with the first, and got 
so much satisfaction 
out of him, that I 
want to try it again. 
I’m really doing this 
myself, you know,’ he 
assured me quite ear- 
nestly. “The boy and 
I are chums, and we 
have decided, the boy 
and I, that it would 
be nice to take on an- 
other chum. We’ve 
talked it over to- 
gether, as we talk 
everything over to- 
gether, and that’s our 
decision. We're go- 
ing to move to the 
farm, but we’re not 
foolish enough to try | 
to run it ourselves. 
We've got a man and 
his wife to do that, 
but we're going to 
live there with them. 
The house is big, you 
see, if the farm isn’t, 
and we've been put- 
ting in some modern 
conveniences By 
the way,’ he added, 
as if the thought had 
just occurred to him, 
‘I wonder if you 
could find a woman 
for me—a sort of 
combination nurse, 
governess and com- 
panion, to look after 
the boys.’ 
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“*That’s no easy combination to find,’ 
I told him. 

‘“““T know it,’ he admitted, ‘but I need 
one, now that the boy and I are setting 
up a home of our own and taking in a 
new partner.’ 

““T’ll see what I.can do,’ I promised. 
‘I can provide the new partner anyway, 
and perhaps the companion.’ 

“I provided both; and right here I 
must make a humiliating confession: 
I went into the matchmaking business, 
as I presume every woman does some 
time in her life. The companion I pro- 
vided was intended as a companion for 
the young man rather than the boys. It 
seemed to me that he was too fine a man 
to be lost to our sex, and I thought I 
knew the very girl to reclaim him for us. 
She was a nurse, just out of training- 
school, as sweet and pretty as any man 
could ask, and sensible too. I told her 
what a fine man he was, and I told him 
what a wonderful girl she was, and he 
finally engaged her. ‘I’d prefer an older 
woman,’ he said, ‘but I talked it over 
with the boy, and we decided to try her.’ 
Nice way for a young man to talk of a 
pretty girl, wasn’t it? And she was just 
as bad. ‘Interesting and novel,’ she 
commented, ‘and I shall enjoy helping 
him work out his ideas, but isn’t he a 
fright! Fortunately, he’ll be away at 
business during the day, so I wont have 
to look at him all the time.’ And that,” 
laughed Mrs. Bronson, “is all my match- 
making came to.” 

“She didn’t stay?” I questioned. 

“Oh, she’s there yet,” replied Mrs. 
Bronson disgustedly, “but she’s com- 
panion to a bunch of boys instead of one 
man.” 

“T must have a picture of her and the 
boys,” I decided. 

“No, no,” objected Mrs. Bronson. 
“Leave Miss Dickinson out. My match- 
making experience is too humiliating.” 

As I was indebted to Mrs. Bronson 
for the story, I naturally had to agree 
to this. ‘But I must see her about the 
boys,” I contended. 

“See him,” she urged. 


S° I called upon Fred Joyce at his 
office, and as I feared, I found him 
very much averse to any newspaper pub- 


licity with regard to the matter. “It 
doesn’t, concern the public,” he asserted. 

“On the contrary,’ I argued, “such 
work as you are doing—” 

“It isn’t work,” he interrupted. 

“Call it what you like,” I retorted, 
annoyed, “but a young man with a 
houseful of boys—” 

“There you go, jumping the track 
again!” he complained. “A houseful 
of boys gives altogether the wrong im- 
pression; we’re just a bunch of chums, 
all of us.” 

“Including Miss Dickinson ?” I asked. 

“Who have you been talking to?” he 
demanded. “There’s no Miss Dickinson 
there.” 

“There was!” I insisted. 

“Yes, there was,” he admitted reluc- 
tantly. 

“And she left you?” I reflected that 
it would please Mrs. Bronson to learn 
that she had the spirit to do that. 

He shook his head, smiling now. 
“No,” he returned, ‘no, you could 
hardly say that, I think. You see,” he 
went on, apparently deciding it best to 
be frank, “she was too submissive, too 
gentle, too kindly, too unselfish—” 

“T should hardly class those qualities 
as faults,” I suggested. 

“Well, they made trouble for her, all 
right,” he explained. “I gave her a 
veto power, and she never used it. 
That’s. how there happen to be so many 
of us chums. I thought each time the 
boys and I suggested a new one she'd 
veto the idea, but she never did.” His 
smile became whimsical now. ‘So, 
when the number had run up to six, 
which, as you know, was quite recently,” 
he pursued, “I evolved a supreme test 
of what I may call her weaknesses, but 
even then she didn’t have the heart to 
use her veto.” 

“What was the test?” I asked. 

“Take a run out to the little farm,” 
he advised, with the laugh of a su- 
premely happy man, ‘and perhaps you 
wont have to ask that. You will find 
no Miss Dickinson there, but there’s a 
Mrs. Fred Joyce who resembles her 
amazingly. I wouldn’t bother her about 
the chums, however. She’s tremendously 
fond of them, and they of her, but there 
will be no more boys—adopted.” 
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it into his noodle that the vicious 
guy which kicks me off the top of a 
box-car and lands me by accident near 
Walton Center was Cupid in disguise. 
Again and again the Doc says to me: 

“A good deal in life, Henry, depends 
upon where you happens to be thrung, 
and you might as well leave the choice 
of the place to fate and the brakeman’s 
boot. as to your own bad judgment. 
Anyhow, it’s a cinch that if this agent 
of providence had kicked you off the 
train ten miles farther along, I would 
have died in sin and never have been 
regenerated and remade by the sweet 
influence of Lottie Schreiner, the grand- 
est little lady that heaven ever puts up 
between shoes and hairpins.” 

My own feelings towards that brake- 
man aint as generous as the Doc’s, which 
is only natural, since I got the booting 
and he got the romance which blossoms 
out of the same. I aint even above de- 
claring that nothing would please me 
more than to ketch that brute and punch 
the head off him, for I was shooken up 


something awful when he sends me flying 
through the air and into a ditch, which 
would have been my grave to this day if 
it hadn’t been two-thirds full of water. 
The water wasn’t that bruiser’s fault, 
neither. He didn’t know it was there. 

What the mud and the water, which 
saves my life, done to the elegant 
second-hand suit I gets half on credit 
before leaving Chicago, was a shame; 
and the shame would have been greater 
if it had been, an all-cash transaction. 
Anyhow, I cuts a fine figure that night 
when I limps through Walton Center 
in search of a bonesetter which can tell 
me what it is that has broke loose from 
me and rattles. 
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Finally when I locates Doc Sutton’s 
office and sees a light burning in it, 
blesses my luck and crawls up the 
stairs, it occurs to me that I’m a fool 
to waste on a surgeon the good coin 
which by rights I ought to let the under- 


taker find on me. The minute I opens 
the door, staggers into the room and 
hollers “Ouch!” the Doc drops his news- 
paper, jumps to his feet, pushes his 
back against the wall and reaches for 
the gun—which, he tells me afterwards, 
he never carries in all his life. 

In order to decide if it is safe to let 
him practice on me, I, takes a long 
squint at him and sees a handsome, 
pompose sort of guy with the frame of a 


HE Doc drops his newspaper, 
jumps to his feet, pushes his back 
against the wall and reaches for the 
gun. “Don’t trouble to shoot, Doc,” 
I says; “I'll be dead in a minute 


anyhow.” 


heavyweight, the nose and forehead of 
a high-brow, cheeks as pink as a dame’s 
when she leaves two dollars behind her 
in a beauty-parlor, and black whiskers 
that was trimmed by a barber which 
keeps his mind on his business and not 
on how the Kaiser, if he follows his 
advise, would be running the war in 
Europe. Also the Doc was dressed in 
true taste and not like a yokel, though 
the ring, necktie-pin and watch-chain 
he wears was phony and much too loud 
to suit my fancy, which runs towards the 
quiet and refined stuff—the sort that 
an up-to-date fence buys off you as 
fast as you fetches it in. 

“Don’t trouble to shoot, Doc,” I says, 
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finding my voice at last and sinking 
limp in a chair. “I'll be dead in 
a minute anyhow.” 

“Not if Samuel S. Sutton is your 
doctor,” he sings cheerfully. “I judges 
from appearances, sonny, that you've 
had what is vulgarly known as an affair 
of the heart and that her old man steals 
unawares on you when you whispers 
sweet nothings to her eyebrows, as 
Shakesbeer says, in that part of the 
farm which backs on the cow-yard.” 


O weak to dispute, I nods; and he 

gets busy, feels my lumps and 
protusions and says: “I envies you, 
sonny!. What is life without its 
romance—that, alas! never was granted 
me? Again as Shakesbeer has well said: 
“*Tis better to have loved and lost out, 
than never to have—” 

“Only come to my relief, Doc,” I begs 
him, “and I’ll tell you what happens 
when the bandidges is on me.” 

“You aint got nothing to worry over; 
the sterno mastoridus trapezius majorus 
or the ligamentous attachment to your 
claviculatum or collar-bone is only 
slightly deflected,” he states pomposely. 
“Also the extensior proprium policeum 
which circles around your—” 

“Doc, must I write down my number 
So you can get the same?” I stops him 
in admiration. “I’m no rube, so what’s 
the use of springing all that Latin on me 
instead of a-shot of booze, which is a 
live and not a dead language?” 

“T can give you something better than 
booze,” he answers me, “namely, a cock- 
alore media or desert-spoonful of Dr. 
Samuel S. Sutton’s Anodynia or Uni- 
versal Pain Annihilator, which is a 
whole drug-store in one bottle and good 
for everything that has baffled all the 
other foremost physicians of my time. 
Shut your eyes, hold your nose and swal- 
low. Now how goes it?” 

“Better,” I says, after swallowing the 
stuff, which tastes like a mixture of 
wood-alcohol, dynamite and laughing- 
gas. 

“T knows you wouldn’t disappoint me 
by being the first mortal whose pains 
the Anodynia fails to annihilate,” he 
says. “Now we'll get to work on them 
interperipostal fractures.” Then he 
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stops suddenly, while pulling off what 
was left of my shirt, to remark: “I 
judges you.don’t carry none too much 
of this world’s goods on you.” 

“Tf you’re worried about your fee, 
Doc,” I cheers him, “I wish to say 
that I’ve got a twenty-dollar bill on me. 
I sees you’re a good sport and I don’t 
mind confiding that I leaves Chicago in 
a rush by request of the cops and has no 
time to bust the bank by pulling out my 
account.” 

“You misunderstand me, sonny,” he 
smiles. ‘‘All your money stays intact 
and unoperated upon by me. I knows 
what it is to be up against it and kept 
moving. The jealousy of my profes- 
sional brethern, as the cops in your own 
case, has put the curse of Hagar and 
the wandering foot on me. I’m thirty- 
three and have voted but twicet.” 

“Tt’s too bad, Doc,” I consoles him ; 
“for a guy with your front and the Latin 
of your own invention should pull down 
ten thousand dollars a year at least!” 

“Ten thousand!” he sighs, a longing 
look in his round dark eyes. “Guaran- 
tee me twelve hundred, a good wife and 
a cottage as fixed on earth as the con- 
stancy of the northern star which the 
poetry of Shakesbeer fixes immortally in 
the skies—grant me them three boons, 
and I—” 

“The sceme,” I hurries to observe to 
him, “has been in the back of my head 
for five years, drawing no interest, and 
waiting only for the right party to help 
me develop it. You’re him at last! I 
tells it the minute I sets eyes on your 
high brows and whiskers and clothes, 
and hears your mixture of Latin and 
Shakesbeer.” 

“Out with it, quick!” he exclaims. 
“Keeping such a secret reacts on your 
nervous system and produces what the 
elight in our profession nominates Wer- 
nicke’s compound symptoms.” 

“Tt has simplicity to recommend it,” 
I says, and explains: “I makes for a 
faraway town, introduces myself as the 
advance agent of the Unique Life Insur- 
ance Company, and in that way traces 
all parties which suffers from incurable 
diseases. To all such I recommends the 
great Doctor Samuel S. Sutton, who 
diagnoses any ailment by only looking 











at the tongue and cures the same in a 
single treatment.”’ 

“Looking at the tongue,” he laughs, 
“is only good when combined with the 
diagnosticator, the electric machine of 
my own invention, which you sees on 
that shelf covered with dust.” 

“Leave all machines at home,” I ad- 
vises. “They'll only add to the expenses 
and get you in trouble. Machinery of 
any kind, even of the simplest, such as 
dynamite and a fuse for blowing a safe, 
makes me nervous.” 

“You've got to have ’em to create an 
impression,” he insists, “in this, the age 
of electricity. As Shakesbeer so wisely 
says, ‘Impressions is the better part of 
valor.’ Do I interrupt your conversa- 
tion, sonny ?” 

“You certainly do,” I says, and I goes 
on; “Thus I learns from them chronics 
their names, the nature and symptoms 
of their diseases, the price they will pay 
to get cured of the same, and so forth, 
and I mails all of this information to 
you. Then I leaves for elsewhere and 
you advents and opens a office in the best 
hotel, and them rubes rushes for it. But 
here they is stopped by the boy you hires, 
and he asks ’em to write down their 
names and addresses on slips of paper. 
You gets them slips, checks ’em up care- 
ful on my list—and learning therefrom, 
for instance, what ails John Doe, you 
invites him into your sanctum, relieves 
him of the amount I chalked again him 
and tells the boy to admit the next big 
fee. Do you get me completely, Doc?” 

“Do I!” he shouts. “It’s immense 
and enormous—adjectives fail me, for 
my name is Sutton and not Shakesbeer. 
Can we start before next Monday when 
my rent falls due and I would be 
ashamed to ask the landlord for a loan 
so I can pay him the bill which he will 
present ?” ; 

“Next Monday, the twenty-first of 
September, is famous,” I comments, 
“for the partnership formed between 
Henry Bartells, a gentleman of fortune, 
and Samuel S. Sutton, the to-become- 
famous physician.” 


WASN’T in Lincolnsville, the first 
village I strikes in behalf of the new 
firm, for éver twenty minutes before I 
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locates and visits an old crank by the 


“name of Rudolph Wentworth, who sits 


in bed propped up by pillows and thinks 
because he is afraid he will die any min- 
ute, that no life-insurance company 
wants him. 

“You're mistaken there,’ I says to 
him ; ‘for the Unique, which is built on 
the Tontine or public-annuity plan, can 
afford to take chances which all others 
overlooks, so to speak. Our lightning- 
quick. statistician, Mr. Caldwalader, has 
drawed up a table which proves that in- 
valids often survives the hale and the 
hearty. Also our Mr. Caldwalader has 
proved that 22:06 per cent of over half 
of them abandoned by the doctors and 
their own families gives the grim reaper 
the slip and goes to the funerals of them 
which was picked out for their pall- 
bearers.” 

“Don’t you believe it in my case,” he 
says, his hollow cheeks puffing, “The 
doctor tells me I’ve got the worst case 
of angina pectoris he ever seen and my 
days is numbered.” é 

“Angina pectoris!” 1 says. “You 
don’t tell me! Well, I was a sufferer 
from the same disease myself. What I 
goes through and what it costs me for 
doctors which swears I have got the 
hydrophobia and everything else, I 
wouldn’t wish to a dog which bites me. 
Don’t ask me what would have hap- 
pened if our Mr. Caldwalader don’t in- 
sist that I call in Dr. Samuel S. Sutton. 
However, I guesses your own doctor is 
as good as any; so—” 

“Go on and tell me more about this 
Doctor Sutton,” he begs. “I’m inter- 
ested, believe me.” 

“Well,” I pursues, “the minute I sees 
Dr. Sutton’s honest and highly intelli- 
gent countenance, I feels that at last a 
genius has got hold of me, and I pre- 
pares to let him take my blood-pressure, 
puncture me for a drop of it to put to 
the La Zalotski test, tap my chest—” 

“T’ve been through it all; go on!” 
says Rudolph, excited. 

“But Doctor Sutton sprung none of 
them old time dodges and gags on me,” 
I states. “He only examines my tongue 
by the aid of his electric diagnosticator 
and tells me at once it’s angina pectoris 
in its worst form. ‘Any doctor which 
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diagnoses to the contrary,’ he states, ‘is 
a disgrace to our noble profession.’ 
And then he gives me some of his 
miracle-working dope, and in less than 
a week I’m sound and lively as ever.” 

“Who would think it possible!’ gasps 
the old man. “And how much does he 
charge for all this?” 

“One hundred and eighty dollars, in- 
cluding the medicine and diagnosis,” I 
says boldly, but Rudolph Wentworth 
screams that he would rather lay in bed 
for the rest of his life than submit to 
such robbery, so I comes down on the 
price, declaring the Doc throwed off 
eighty dollars and made it a even one 
hundred dollars as soon as I explained 
to him I done no work for a long time 
and was hard up. “One hundred dol- 
lars is nearer it,” he says, looking as 
sour as if he has to pay that sum in ad- 
vance, ‘but how, when and where could 
I manage to see this remarkable Doctor 
Sutton ?” 

I explains I would do my best to per- 
suade the Doc to drop off for an hour 
or two when he passes through Lincolns- 
ville on his way to San Francisco, where 
he has been called to cure a millionaire 
leper that all other physicians falls 
down on; and then I switches the con- 
versation back to life-insurance and 
makes the rate per thousand so high that 
Wentworth thinks he will wait until he 
gets cured of the angina before he takes 
out a policy in, the Unique. 

I am giving Rudolph Wentworth spe- 
cial mention, not because he was the 
easiest of the twenty-four cases I locates 
in Lincolnsville, but because he was the 
first, and therefore is entitled to the blue 
ribbon. The others falls for my line of 
talk so hard and fast that I gets to 
thinking his watch must have stopped on 
that guy who wins fame by saying a new 
sucker is born every minute. Maybe he 
gets mixed and takes the second-hand 
for the minute-hand on his timepiece, or 
maybe a minute was much shorter in 
them days. 

Anyhow, my work was done in Lin- 
colnsville and just before lighting out 
for Pennington, my second port of 
entry, I sends the Doc a list of patients 
- aS per promise and write him—viz. and 
as follows: 
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EAR DOC: When you opens office 

in Lincolnsville the day after to- 
morrow you will find $1250.00 in pa- 
tients waiting for you as eagerly as I 
will be waiting in Pennington for a P. 
O. order of half the same or $625.00. 
This is a minimum calculation of what 
I finds out them 24 chronics I lines up 
for you will pay the firm. If you was a 
shrewd guy like me and has some busi- 
ness about you I would tell you to ex- 
periment and see if you couldn’t raise 
the rates on them diseases, which is all 
carefully listed on a separate sheet of 
paper, from 12 to 30 per cent. 

However, it is no use at all to kick. 
I cannot drum up patients and then run 
back and be with you to tell you how to 
treat the same. So you better stick to 
the prices which is marked in plain fig- 
ures on each sucker. Then you will get 
at least that much anyhow. 

Now, Doc, on no account what- 
somever will I stand for it or swallow it, 
if you writes me: ‘Dear Henry—Mr. 
Rudolph Wentworth (No. 6), put down 
for angina pectoris and $100.00, would 
not come across with no $100.00. He 
says $50.00 was the point above which 
he would rather keep his angina than 
go, so I takes them $50.00 because I did 
not have the heart to turn them and him 
away. As’ Shakesbeer says, ‘The qual- 
ity of mercy should not be strained.’ ” 

Also, for another good example, on 
no account write me: “My dear Henry 
—I am grieved beyond words to tell 
you that Abe Abercrombie (No. 1), as- 
sessed for $75.00 and Rheumatismal 
Diat something or the other, inherited 
from his mother, refused absolutely to 
come through with over the $37.50 I 
had hard work to get out of him. As 
Shakesbeer says, ‘A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush.’ ” 

I could give you more good ex- 
amples, Doc, but this is enough to show 
you that none of them 1860 kind of 
bluffs goes with me. What I wants is 
half of what is tooken in and not no ex- 
cuses and Shakesbeer for the half you 
will think I has no way at all of keep- 
ing tab on. The amounts wrote after 
them suckers names is minimum and the 
least I takes off you by mail. If you’re 
smart enough to get more out of ’em, 
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which I doubts, I’ll leave it to your sense 
of honor to come through with the sur- 
plus, which I can’t watch. 

You’re a gentleman all the way 
through, and I don’t want you to take 
offense right away and think I am 
saying all this because I don’t trust 
you at long distance. Nothing 
could be further from me. But the 
best of us gets very absent- 
minded with money at times and 
you got to admit that you have 
no more notion of business than 
of surgery and medicine. Re- 
member it’s to me you owe all 
you’re going to be, so forget that 
Shakesbeer stuff you’re always 
pulling and remit to me in full 
and promptly. 

Your faithful friend, 
HENRY BARTELLS. 


N Pennington I might have 
drummed up even more 
trade for the firm than I done 
if my mind aint always back 
with the Doc in_ Lincolns- 
ville and wondering how he 
is getting on and what he is 
doing with my $625.00 
worth of patients and 
when I am going to get 
the same off him. 
“Twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars,” I thinks to 
myself, “is more than 
Doc Sutton ever sees. at 
one time in all his life, 
and it will maybe break 
his heart to divide it. The 
Doc will say to himself: 
“*This Henry Bar- 
tells is a complete 
stranger to me, so 
why should I break 
my heart for him? Would 
he break his heart for me? 
No, he would not! I will 
send him $225.00 and a lot 
of Shakesbeer, and if he 
don’t like it I will let him 
go and get somebody else to 
practice medicine with me. 
His kind of medicine aint pat- 
ented, is it? So I guess I will 
send him $112.50 and still more 


Shakesbeer. But if I sends him 
this amount, then he thinks 
right away, like all crooks, that 
I am holding out on him and 
rather than let him have such 
a bad opinion of me, I will send 
him nothing at all. It is a 
cinch that he will get no mad- 
der at me if I sends him 
$112.50 whén he is expecting 
$625.00 or $650.00 than if I 
send him nix, so the $112.50 
is like charity and wasted on 
him. Also he says in his let- 
ter to me that I am a rotten 
business man. All right, I 
am a rotten business man, so 
it is high time I changes my 
ways and shows him I have 
reformed and can take 
better care of my inter- 
ests than anybody else’s. 
When he gets nothing 
off me he will see his 
mistake and apologize, 
which he would not do 
if he gets from $650.00 

to $112.50 off me.’” 
One evening, while 
all the foregoing is 
passing through my 
mind and diverting the 
same from business, I was 
at work on part of my Pen- 
nington report for the Doc 
when I gets a telegram, marked 
en Pine Junction, 
- Fle smiles which is the point 
ais where cars is 
he sees me, Changed for Lin- 
colnsville. And I 
says to myself before I opens 
the yellow envelope: ‘Worst 
suspicions confirmed! He’s 
gone you one better and has the 
face to wire you for money on 
top of the insult.” Then I 
braces myself and looks at the 

message. It reads: 


Take the 8:55 train from 
Pennington to Pine Junction 
and I hand you there in per- 
son the money I am afraid 
to send by mail best regards 
from your faithful partner. 


Dr. SAMUEL S. Sutton. 
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“Holy Moses!” I yells, letting that 
slip of yellow paper flutter out of my 
hand, “it’s between $112.50 and nix as 
sure as can be. What I gets from him 
is plenty of Shakesbeer only! He fig- 
ures it out the same as I did! He’sa 
deep thinker after all!” 

Then I walks up and down in my 
room and mutters to myself like a nut 
which is alone in a padded cell and 
thinks his worst enemy is locked up there 
with him. But finally I calms down, 
comes to earth and reflects that if I don’t 
take the 8:55 train I misses whatever 
the Doc takes the notion to give me and 
I flies to catch the same. 


a 11:30 I reached the junction, 
rushes into the shack of a depot 
and finds the Doc squeezed in a corner 
with his big diagnosticator and all his 
other implements of warfare piled up 
around him. He smiles with a child- 
like joy when he sees me and starts on a 
long flow of eloquence when I stops him 
with: 

“Cut out the Shakesbeer and Latin, 
Doc, and show me in plain English fig- 
ures why I don’t get five times as much 
as you’re going to give me.” 

“Be merciful, Henry,’ he pleads, 
“and allow me a little Latin until I feels 
enough like my old self to get along 
without it! I done the very best I could 
for you, knowing what store you sets on 
the filthy lucre, but them patients 
thinks less of their health than the trash 
which Shakesbeer says that guy finds 
which steals his purse. How does his 
jingle go? ‘He who filches from me my 
good name—’ ” 

“Your first patient on the list was A. 
Abercrombie, $75.00 and rheumitismal 
diabetis or something,” I observes, try- 
ing to steer him back onto the right 
track. 

“No—trheumatismal diathestis and 
$142.50,” he corrects me. “I remember 
how he roars when I tells him my 
charges would be $65.00 for the appli- 
cation of the diagnosticator alone, with- 
out my miraculous powders made from 
the leaves of the Indian Yubine tree and 
the bark of the Zygma Brazileana, which 
was secured by me in my perilous ex- 
pedition to the wilds of the tropics.” 
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“Immense and wonderful for a start, 
Doc!” I congratulates him, ‘“but—” 

“Don’t praise me, Henry,” he smiles 
faintly, “until I takes courage to tell 
you the sum total, which is only $1375! 
Your figures is blurred on the list you 
sends me—your sevens looks like ones— 
and unable to read the same clearly, I 
has to use my own judgment, which in 
medicine is ne plus ultimatum, though in 
mathematics it’s minus. I feared you'd 
be mad, which is why I send for you, to 
soften your wrath with a face to face ex- 
planation. It preys on my mind I didn’t 
do no better! But if you aint satisfied, 
we'll split at fifty to forty, you keeping 
$850.00 this time and me $525.00.” 

“The split is fair and all right with 
me, Doc,” I assures him, “and don’t let 
nobody but Henry Bartells tell you that 
you aint a infant prodigal and a wizard 
at figures.” 


K Sasg next morning the Doc leaves me 

at Pine Junction, goes on to Pen- 
nington to prove the bigger the fool the 
greater the luck, and I flies further west 
to blow for him the horn he never would 
have brains enough to blow for him- 
self. 

For several weeks things runs on in 
superfine shape and the Doc shows by 
his prompt and regular remittances that 
to an honest man distance lends no en- 
chantment to the coin a crook like me 
would naturally forget to send _ his 
partner. 

Then all of a sudden letters and 
money-orders from the Doc stops short 
and the old suspicion clutches my mind, 
and I worries one foot into the grave 
wondering what has happened to the 
only source of my income. I writes to 
him at Altoona Heights, where I hears 
from him last, to ask if his health, his 
nerve or his conscience has went back 
on him. No answer! SoI writes again 
to find out if he has took to the races or 
to playing them rubes poker with the 
idea that cards requires less brains than 
the style of medicine he learns how to 
practice from me. To this he pays no 
attention whatsomever and I begs. him 
to let me know if it’s drink or women 
and if it aint neither for God’s sake to 
hitch himself on his own electric diag- 
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nosticator and tell me what it is that 
ails him. He scorns a reply, and I gets 
desperate from thinking too much and 
wires him: 

Suspense here is terrible. In what 
kind of trouble have you got yourself 
and the $2998. due me at fifty to fifty? 
Send all you have left on you now and 
the balance will be forgiven. Wire 
answer. Your sick from worry part- 


ner. 
Henry BArtTELLs, 


This telegram, though I spends al- 
most a dollar on it, brings no more 
response from him than a postal which 
costs only a penny, and then I keeps on 
sending message after message collect in 
the hope that he will get tired of paying 
for the same and wire me at least 
whether he has been stuck in jail for 
malpractice or has gone insane on his 
own hook, which is all that is left for me 
to think after thinking of everything 
else. But he treats them kind inquiries 
as if they was insults, and finally, driven 
wild by his silence, I takes the train for 
Altoona, arrives at the Wasserman 
House at 2 A. M. and learns from the 
clerk that the Doc is still there, though 
not exactly what you might call him- 
self. 

This leads me to think he is drunk, 
but when I enters his room and gives a 
glance at him as he lays on the bed 
sleeping as peaceful as an angel with all 
his clothes on him, I surmises right off 
that liquor aint his trouble. Then I 
turns my attention to the suit-case under 
the bed, which is unlocked and chuck 
full of greenbacks and coin. “I sup- 
pose every bellboy,” I howls as I starts 
to count, “grabs two handfuls out of the 
bag for a tip every time he comes up 
here with a pitcher of ice-water.” 

The noise I makes wakes the Doc and 
he sits up, rubbing his eyes and watch- 
ing me with a bored expression that I 
never seen yet on the face of aman when 
his partner is counting the coin that be- 
longs to the two of them. 

“Don’t count,” he yawns. “Take it 
all. The thought of how I earns that 
filthy lucre makes me sick, Henry. I 
aint fit even to shine her shoes or pol- 
lute the dust she sanctifies by stepping 
on the same. I practices medicine on 
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the square after this! I studies the 
brains out of my head to earn the degree 
of M. D. which I confers on myself like 
a thief. I’m a thoroughly degenerate 
party, but I’m going to cure her ailment 
or die in—” 

“You don’t tell me that this dame for 
which you falls is a sick one!’”’ I shouts 
at him. 

“She’s a great sufferer, Henry,” he - 
sighs, “but the patience and sweetness 
with which she stands her torture brings 
the tears to the eyes of even an old brute 
like me.” 

“You take my advice, Doc,” I re- 
marks, edging towards the exit, “and 
postpone that match until you finds out 
if a real doctor can cure her, or else the 
hooks is throwed into you for good 
and—” 


ue pitcher he hurls at my head and 

which bangs a deep dent on the door 
when I slams it stops the rest of the 
mighty good advice he could have had 
off me on matrimony, and I goes down- 
stairs, jerks the clerk out of a sound 
sleep and remarks: 

“Excuse me for disturbing you—I 
sees how busy you are—but would you 
mind giving me the name of the female 
party which has earthquaked the wits 
of Dr. Sutton?” 

“Oh, you mean Lottie Schreiner,” he 
laughs. “She’s the only child of Simeon 
Schreiner, the president of our First Na- 
tional Bank and—” 

“T owes the Doc an apology, then,” I 
interrupts him. ‘He aint such a maniac 
after all. But why will nobody else 
have this dame? Is some slates loose 
in her roof or—” 

“Not on your life!” he enthuses. 
“She’s a nice girl and popular here- 
abouts. Doc Sutton himself diagnoses 
her trouble as some kind of a lesion of 
the knee.” 

“Then you can bet all the coin in 
Schreiner’s bank that she is suffering 
from something else,” I remarks, “I 
told you it was her head. Go on with 
the rest of the romance.” 

The clerk grins at me and continues: 
“Schreiner consults Doc Sutton for his 
asthma as soon as he learns what a won- 
derino the Doc is, and the Doc pre- 
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scribes a powder for him. Schreiner 
swallows a couple of doses and gets bet- 
ter. Then our local physician, Doc 
Hadley, comes along and _ forbids 
Schreiner to take the stuff, saying it 
would kill him in time. Afterwards 
unbeknown to her husband Mrs. 
Schreiner consults Doc Sutton about 
Lottie’s condition. The Doc gives her 
the oncet-over, falls deep in love with 
her and tells the old lady to take her 
daughter to a Chicago specialist. Later 
Schreiner finds out his wife is encourag- 
ing a match twixt Lottie and the Doc 
and he goes crazy and threatens to have 
the Doc hauled up for malpractice, 
practicing without no license and—” 

I stops him quick with: “Tell me, 
has this suit been brung yet?” 

“No, but it will be soon, I guess,” he 
responds. “Doctor Hadley has_ been 
busy gathering testimony to present to 
the State board of health. He’s awful 
jealous of Sutton, for they belongs. to 
two opposite schools of medicine.” 

“T know,” I says, “the pay-as-you- 
enter and the pay-as-you-leave kinds. 
Not much difference between ’em as far 
as I can see! Well, I'll bid you. good- 
night. I got to work hard to-morrow 
and needs sleep.” 


ARLY the next morning, even before 
visiting the Doc upstairs, I goes for 
a stroll along Main Street, and near 
the one-story postoffice, a mite of a girl, 
her hand linked in the left mitt of an 
old boy that looks like one of them lean 
and lanky Southern colonels which 
crawls out of a cane of his own sugar, 
takes me unawares and limps past me 
before I gets a good stare at her. 
Something tells me of course that this 
is the First National Bank and its chief 
asset, and I strolls into the postoffice 
after ‘em to get a closer view. The old 
boy, turning and catching sight of me, 
glares hard and the girl looks at me and 
smiles, and the smile changes that 
homely face and makes it—well, I 
better stop right here or you thinks me 
as loony as the Doc. I will confess, 
however, that I feels like twining my 
arms around a waist they could have 
doubled four times and saying to her: 
“My manly fists is here to protect you 
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against that 
green-eyed mon- 
ster life and the 
world that gave 
you the double- 
cross. Lean your 
head on my stout 
masculine bosom, 
little one!” Ee 

But it is need- \ 
less to say I suppresses 
the observation. It, 
would have been 
superfluous, be cause 
Sutton has got a long 
start on that First 
National Bank, for 
one thing, and for 
another, it was dough in the 
doughnut to the hole in the mid- 
dle of it that the Doc, who was 
majestic in language, flashes them same 
phrases on her in a style that would 
make even Shakesbeer want to cop his 
vocabulary. 

All this happens and is over before I 
knows it happens at all; then I glides 
back to earth and hears old Schreiner 
pant: “Good morning, Doctor Hadley” 
to a flat-jawed, sharp-faced little man 
which I would have picked out for a 
sawbones anywheres. 

“Morning, Schreiner,” says the doc- 
tor in a squeaky voice and adds: “We're 
going to make things warm for that city 
quack early to-morrow morning. The 
papers will be ready, and the sheriff—” 

“Hush!” warns Schreiner, pointing 
to me. And at the same time Lottie 
turns around as if the doctor’s words 
had stung her like hornets and _tele- 
graphs an appeal for help that sends 
me flying out of the postoffice and into 
the Wasserman House. 


D° SUTTON was laying in bed star- 
ing at the ceiling and dreaming of 

her when I bursts in on him and shouts: 

“Doc, I just seen Lottie Schreiner!” 
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worth, Henry,” he declares. ‘“Lucre 
cannot figure, nor money measure—” 
“Enough! Enough of your. poetry, 
Doc!” I roars. “You got to pack up and 
beat it! There’s a popular movement 
on foot, started by Doc Hadley and 
her old man, to jail you for practicing 
without no license. If you gets four 
years from the judge, I loses sixty » 
thousand dollars. The interest 
alone—” 
“Think not of money, Henry!” he 
wails. ‘Think only of the humili- 
4 ation that angel suffers on my 
worthless account. Weigh the 
ignominy and—” 


. oe 


“Professional etiquette,” re- 
marks the Doc smoothly, 
“would hardly permit me to 
say what I thinks of Hadley.” . : : 
Then Doc Hadley himself ./ “Wait a 
came sailing in. ‘ 2 
2 minute, Doc; you 
“No!” he says, “you * wee aint in the pen 
don’t tell me! I’d have 4 ®? yet,” I halts him. 
given the Atlantic ocean or , e< “I don’t give up 
the burnished habiliments of ’ © them sixty thousand 
the watery Nile, as Shakes- \ without no battle! 
beer says, to have been in % *. ‘Also I want you to 
your shoes and have caught 4 = get Lottie Schrei- 
another glance of her. Be can- es =. 7 ner. I’m for her 
did with me, Henry: aint her a fr strong! Marriage 
style all her own? She’s charm- . a is the only remedy 
ing, winsome—” q . that will cure you of this 
“Get your mind off love and E. © love and fit you for business 
come right down to brass tacks, q =, again. Make for Chicago and 
Doc,” I thunders. “Do you « hide there until I wires you 
know what your love for Lottie * fy all is well and that her old man 
Schreiner has cost me already?” 4 ij curses but consents to the 
“Not half’ of what it was @ f wedding. There must be some 
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way of forcing him to come through, and 
I'll find it!” 

“T’'ll not desert her! Never!” he 
storms. ‘“I’ll stick here by her and 
defy Moloch and Mammon! For over 
ten years I’ve practiced medicine with 
a dignity that does honor to the profes- 
sion. I never harmed nobody and I’ve 
cured nameless thousands, and it’s not 
Dr. Samuel S. Sutton who will fly like 
a coward.” 


] LEARNED one thing from my part- 
nership with Doc Sutton anyhow; it 
aint no use to argue with a man which 
has poetry and not common sense on the 
brain ; because no matter what you tells 
him he pulls a line of Shakesbeer on you 
to prove you don’t know nothing. You 
might as well waste your time trying to 
tell the guy in the nut-house which 
thinks he is Napoleon or Julius Caesar 
that them great wops was shot over two 
hundred years ago. 

And so at eleven o’clock that night 
I starts for bed and quits cursing the 
Doc and otherwise doing my best to 
convince him that he owes it to my 
sixty thousand dollars and himself to 
quit Altoona by freight, foot or buggy. 

What was the good of hearing him 
say over again and for the tenth 
thousandth time: “Henry, proud as the 
adamantine rock, I defy the waves and 
winds of foul calumny that howl at my 
scarred but unshakable base.” 

My head ached enough as it was and 
I thought maybe that by morning he 
would sleep off the Shakesbeer and listen 
to somebody like me which is up to 
date and knows life. But no sooner did 
I calm down and shake off my troubles 
between the covers than the Doc comes 
tearing into my room, scares me out of 
a sound sleep and roars in my ears: 
“Henry, what a puny pigmy is man! 
Can he fathom the unfathomable or 
loosen the bands of the constellation of 
O’Ryan or—” 

“T aint a going to be waked up to be 
asked them fool questions!” I hollers. 
“T can’t answer ’em, nor nobody else, 
neither. I want you to get right out 
of here!” 

“T will,” he says, looking grave and 
hurt, “but I thought you would rejoice 
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over my good fortune with me. I 
am justified! Science is vindicated! 
Crushed truth prevails! The Schreiners 
have sent for me!” 

“TI don’t believe it,” I contradicts. 

“Do you think I would joke on such 
a solemn occasion?” he asks. ‘Far be it 
from me! Not ten minutes ago that 
angel Lottie—how sweet the name!— 
calls me to the telephone to say that 
her father was seized with another 
severe attack of the asthma and that my 
professional services is humbly requested 
by her and her mother. The excite- 
ment of the day was too much for him, 
I reckon.” 

“Are you sure nobody is springing a 
trap on you, Doc?” I inquires, spring- 
ing out of bed and starting to dress. 
“T’ll go along with you to see nothing 
happens.” 

“T’ll appreciate your company, my 
good Henry,” he says, “though I have 
no fears; yet I’m a trifle nervous. The 
atmosphere there will be hostile, for the 
dainty Lottie tells me the old man 
don’t want me under no conditions what- 
somever. He protested until his wind 
gave out and he could speak no longer. 
Fortunately for him his dear ones knows 
best what is good for him.” 

“A party like me, Doc,’ I puts in, 
“which has been up against the law so 
often is naturally suspicious of the un- 
selfish motives of the plaintiff. What's 
the matter with Doc Hadley? Couldn't 
they get him? Or is he waiting outside 
of the house, hid in the shrubbery with 
the sheriff, to nab you?” 

The Doc shakes his head and ex- 
plains: ‘No, they tried all of Hadley’s 
foolish household remedies, but thev 
failed of course to relieve the patient. 
I know that a powder composed of the 
Yubine and the Zygma_ Brazileana 
will—” 

“Forget ’em, Doc!” I counsels. “My 
mother suffered from the asthma and I 
remember that inhaling the steam from 
hops always relieved her.” 


S les Doc gives a start as if an idea 

had struck him and he says to me 
as we passes along Main Street: “Henry, 
I wouldn’t hurt your feelings for worlds, 
but your ideas on medicine is enough 
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in themselves to all a patient. Hops 
or humulus lupulius was ruled out of 
farmaceutics by Euripidides, the father 
of medicine, over two thousand years 
ago. If I was you I would not mention 
the word hops when men of science is in 
hearing or they’ll laugh at you.” 
“All right, Doc,” I answers; “there 
is plenty to talk about besides hops.” 


And we hikes for it along the Terri- 


torial Road, the Doc lecturing to me 
on the asthma all the way, as if it was 
me and not old Schreiner that has his 
wind choked off bythe disease. Then 
suddenly. when we came to the cross- 
ways he stops his harangue, out of which 
neither me nor anybody else could make 
heads nor tails, and he moans: : 

“Think of it: in less than five minutes 
the unsullied -gaze of thé divine Lottie 
rests on me. The fear of the ordeal 
causes me. to shake like to the timid 
rabbit when the baying hounds approach, 
What have ‘the quills of the fretful 
porcupine on me?” 

“Don’t be a baby! . Get yourself 
together, Doc! We're there,” I says, 
turning out of the road and into the 
path “that-led« up ‘to. Schreiner’s wide 
porch, between the fat wooden pillars of 
which I ‘could see the light that shined 
through the parlor windows. 

The Doc’s knees. sags from a mixture 
of love and fear and I feels his strong 
hand tremble as he grabs my arm and 
leans on it. “Life is awful and love is 
terrible, Henry, but the combination of 
the two paralyzes the soul,” he whispers 
to me as I pounds on the door with my 
fist. 

I could hear the sound of feet 
hobbling along the hall and I knowed 
at oncet the same belongs to Lottie 
and I tells the Doc again to brace up 
and he tells me. to go to hell for no 
reason I could grasp. There was no 
understanding the man at all! 

Then Lottie, a lavender shawl flung 
over her thin shoulders, opens the door, 
and though she had plenty of time to 
advance to prepare for the meeting, she 
goes white as the skin of the Doe’s timid 
rabbit the moment their scared eyes met. 

“Tell me, Miss Schreiner,” says the 
Doc, pulling his voice from out of his 
shoes and trying to look as if he cares 
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more for his patient than his fee, “how 
is your dear and beloved father?” 

“He was better a few minutes ago,” 
she smiles, “but he is rather worse just 
now. He insisted that we send for Doc- 
tor Hadley again. and to humor him 
we were obliged to do it. He’s on the 
way here. You don’t mind, do you?” 

“Me?” asks the Doc. “Oh, no, not 
at all! Two heads is always better than 
one, especially in asthmatic cases with 
its attendant peroxidismal disponeum 
symptoms, on the causes of which science 
is still in the dark.” 


HE homely little face sparked with 

love and faith and she looked up 
at the big Doc and smiled on him as if 
to say that a man which knowed as 
much Latin as him couldn’t lose a 
patient. And the Doc, perfectly at 
home in language oncet more, goes on 
as she shows us into.the parlor: “But - 
though the cause of asthma escapes 
diagnosis, its symptoms present no diffi- 
culty to the profession, In ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred they yield 
readily to my treatment. Might I 
trouble you to prepare a pitcher of boil- 
ing hot water for me?” 

“The hot water is all ready, Lottie,” 
called a woman that must have been 
Mrs. Schreiner through the open door 
of the room beyond. “I knew it would 
be needed. Let the Doctor come right 
in here.” 

“T’ll not have that fakir, I'll not have 
him!” wheezed and gasped a voice which 
belonged to Schreiner. 

“You will!” stormed the mother. 
“Keep still and don’t excite yourself 
or you'll lose your breath again.” 

“T might as well! He'll kill me any- 
how,” puffs the old man, and a second 
afterwatds as the Doc moves towards 
the room, Mrs. Schreiner cries: “Oh, 
Lord, he is gone again!” 

I slid towards the Doc as tik was 


about to disappear from my sight and 


whispers to him: “Be careful with the 
boiling water. Don’t pour it down his 
back and scald him!” 

“I know my business, Henry, I guess. 
Get out of here quick! You make me 
nervous,” he scolds and with this, tossing 
his head up and his shoulders back and 
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looking pompose as possible, he stalks 
into Schreiner’s room and I heard him 
baw] at the top of his lungs: 

“You have nothing in the world to 
‘worry about, Mr. Schreiner. If my 
formula of Zygma and Brazileana don't 
cure you in less than ten minutes, then 
I’ve diagnosed your case wrong and 
asthma isn’t your trouble. Sit up and 
inhale! Inhale deep!” 

And right on top of them orders the 
pleasant aroma of hops floated out of 
Schreiner’s room and filled the parlor 
and then I dropped to the fact that his 
Zygma Brasileana was nothing but hops 
with a long name and that this time he 
prescribes them externally, and I felt 
relieved. But the relief wasn’t for long, 
because a minute later he set the chills 
to creeping up and down my back by 
solemnly declaring: “The symptoms 
aint yielding as quickly as I hoped. 
It’s possible that your asthma, which 
comes from two Greek words meaning 
‘I gasp for breath,’ is not nervous. It 
may be provoked by the #emus. In that 
case a cauterization of the superioribus 
medistiany—” 

“For God’s sake, don’t let him cut 
me, Ma!” shrieked old man Schreiner, 
getting his breath more on account of 
the fright than the hops, I guess. 

“You're twenty per cent better al- 
ready, Mr. Schreiner,” the Doc com- 
forts him, ‘‘and an operation is no longer 
to be considered. Inhale deeper! I 
knew the Zygma and the Brazileana 
would not fail me. How fares it now?” 

“Better! Ever so much better!” says 
the old man as if he had slipped the 
noose that was choking him to death. 
“T guess I will have to admit that you’ve 
cured me.” 

“Not yet,” corrects the-Doc. ‘Go on 
inhaling and stop talking until the 
crisis has passed. I’ll leave some of the 
Zygma and Brazileana behind me for 
future use if perchance the symptoms 
ever return, or you can write me for 
2em.”’ 

“You're not going away, I hope,” 
whines Schreiner. “You're the only man 
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that has ever helped me. You've done 
more for me in this one visit than Had- 
ley with all his hocus pocus in a blue 
moon.” 

“Professional etiquette,” remarks the 
Doc smoothly, “would hardly permit 
me to say what I thinks of Hadley and 
his materia medica which he picks out 
of the dust-bin of the middle ages.” 


GUESS it was about as well that the 

Doc was restrained by what he called 
professional etiquette from giving his 
opinion on his competitor, for at that 
point Doc Hadley himself came sailing 
into the parlor, looking more pompose 
than Sutton when about to operate on 
a patient doomed by him. The pompos- 
ity went out of him and he scowled and 
said something I didn’t understand 
when he caught sight of me, and in dis- 
gust he almost dropped the bag of medi- 
cine and instruments he ‘tarried. 

What he looked like when he reached 
the patient’s side and set eyes on Doc 
Sutton I couldn’t see from where I stood 
in the parlor, but I’m a pretty good 
guesser and if I was an artist I’ll bet 
I could draw his expression to a finish. 
No imagination was needed for the pic- 
ture after hearing him howl like the 
hyena the Doc was always taking out 
of Shakesbeer: “Mr. Schreiner, you'll 
have to dismiss that quack or excuse me 
from attending you.” 

“You're excused!” roars old Schrei- 
ner. ‘Doctor Sutton here has done 
more for me in five minutes than you’ve 
done for all the money you’ve screwed 
out of me in five years. And further- 
more if I was you I’d be a little more 
particular about the language you apply 
to my future son-in-law.” 

“Mr. Schreiner, you overpower me!” 
sobs out Doc Sutton. “I’m too joyous 
for words—Latin or even the Shakes- 
beer I should be quoting on this 
momentous occasion. Call in my good 
friend Henry and let him drink from 
my cup of happiness, which, like to the 
waters of the Pontine sea, intoxicates 
and ravishes aii the senses.” 
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PLEASANT STORY ABOUT 


AN UNPLEASANT SUBJECT — 


DRINK; 


A 


BUT THEN. THERE:’S 
LOT -OF LOVE. IN-TT. TOO 


By Frank R. Adams 


. “You have said that you did 
not drink enough at the Os- 
borne dinner for it to have any effect 
upon you; and yet while I write this 
at my desk with the overhead chan- 
delier turned on, you, who pride yourself 
upon being a light sleeper, are slumber- 
ing heavily, undisturbed either by my 
absence from the bed, which’ once would 
have aroused you instantly, or by the 
necessary noise which I have made in 
getting dressed. 
“IT am leaving before you wake up. 
I have decided that it will be much 
better to make my final statement to you 
on paper, because if I should wait to tell 
you by word of mouth it would only re- 
sult in an argument, and it strikes me— 
as it must have struck you lately—that 
we have had quite enough of argument. 
You have reminded me that nagging is 
the worst fault a woman can have. I 
think you are right. I must protest, but 
not that way. For that reason it is 
better to write. And also I am afraid 
that if I stayed to talk I might be per- 
suaded against my better judgment—as 


ILEUS TRATED: BY 
EDMUND FREDERICK 


I have been so often by you and my 
love for you. 

“When you are awake and in charge 
of your body, all that funny, undestroy- 
able faith in you and your promises that 
I’ve had ever since you came home from 
Princeton and danced with me that first 
time at Helen Frisbee’s coming-out ball 
—do you remember?—comes back and 
routs my sane decisions. But with you 
asleep there,—sprawled like any tramp, 
only across our bed instead of in a con- 
venient gutter,—with the air saturated 
with the sour odor of stale alcohol (save 
in a blessed thin current that streams 
from window to window), and with the 
stinging recollection of last night as a 
spur, I find it fairly easy to state my case. 
There is no romance about being in bed 
with an intoxicated husband. After ly- 
ing awake all night beside you, it is not 
especially difficult to get down to brass 
tacks. 

“Because € can think more clearly 
now, and because I want you to face this 
situation all by yourself, I am writing 
my exact reasons for my action, and then 
I shall leave the house. Whether I 
ever return is entirely optional with you. 

“When we were first married, I knew 
that you took an occasional ‘drink, and I 
thought nothing particular of it. Nearly 
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every man of my circle of acquaintances 
did. I took a cocktail and a light wine 
myself at some of the dinners to which 
I was invited. Therefore my present 
attitude is not an unreasoning prejudice 
that has persisted from the premarital 
days when most girls form ideals that 
later are troublesome to themselves and 
their husbands. On the contrary, it is 
something that I have thought out by 
myself without the aid of temperance 
fanatics—without, in fact, consulting 
anyone. 

“T hold no brief for any other woman. 
Her conditions may be different; there 
may be compensating benefits which 
would deter her from taking the step 
I contemplate. 
myself, and my decision is this: alcohol 
and happiness don’t seem to go together 
in this particular family. 

“You may say you are not a drunkard, 
and I’ll admit that. If you were, I 
should feel that my place was by your 
side, regardless of any convenience or 
happiness to myself. It is the fact that 
you are able to drink or not to drink, 
as you wish, and that you thinkingly 
choose to do the former, which makes it 
possible for me to put it up to you. 
I don’t purpose to wait until it is too 
late, until I have become a keeper and 
a nurse like poor Mrs. Sam Fletcher, 
instead of a free moral agent as I am 
now. 

“T read an article in a magazine the 
other day about modern railroading. 
Did you know, Jim, that the principal 
railroad companies will not trust a train 
to an engineer who is known to take 
even an occasional drink? If they find 
out that one of their employees falls 
from grace, they discharge him imme- 
diately. They can’t afford to trust their 
property and the lives of their patrons 
to a man who may not be in full com- 
mand of his faculties. 

“Why should I entrust everything I 
have to an engineer who may not be on 
duty at the crucial moment? How do 
I know and how do you know but that 
at the most important moment of your 
life you will be sleeping as you are now, 
and something you really want will get 
up and ‘walk out on you’ just as I am 
going to do? 


I have decided only for: 
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“After all, the problem as far as you 
are concerned is to choose what you think 
is more important: the added fun you 
say you get out of a dinner-party where 
you are pleasantly jingled, or the way 
you are going to feel twenty years from 
now if you should begin to let the stuff 
alone. There isn’t any other real ques- 
tion. Which way do you get the more 
out of life? . 


“THERE is a big doubt in my mind as 

to whether the advantage you claim 
to get from a ‘bracer’ is as much as you 
think it is. You have told me often 
that you were a very dull dinner com- 
panion after a hard day downtown un- 
less you had had a couple of cocktails. 
I used to believe you—I even drank the 
cocktails myself to increase my own re- 
action to the gayety of occasions. 

“Then once I didn’t. I don’t re- 
member just why; maybe it was because 
I was feeling too good without them. 
But you had your ‘bracer,’ and quite un- 
premeditatedly I watched you, making 
a mental chart of your increased bril- 
liancy under the influence of a stimulant. 
You may be surprised to learn that I 
failed to discover the increased voltage 
I had been led to expect. Your clever 
whimsicality, which was one of the 
things I married you for, Jim dear, be- 
came, under the stimulus of alcohol, 
rather commonplace and noisy wit. I 
felt almost sorry for you. 

“T blamed myself, of course—thought 
that just for once I had failed of being 
an appreciative audience. But I tried 
it again. I watched you at another party, 
and my first impression was substanti- 
ated. What is the answer? Is it possible 
that the individual who thinks he is more 
interesting and a cleverer talker when 
he has what I believe you call a slight 
‘edge,’ is fooling only himself and the 
immediate circle of friends who happen 
to be in the same boat? If that is the 
case, is the appreciation and approval of 
the stimulated percentage of the world 
worth the indulgent pity and tolerance 
of those who look on sober and clear- 
eyed? 

“Isn’t it a safe bet to assume that 
more than fifty per cent of the people 
are sober all the time, and that even the 
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convivial crowd have their lucid and 
critical moments when they view dis- 
passionately the foolishness of the other 
fellow? I have even heard you criticise 
certain of your friends for ‘making asses 
of themselves,’ and I suspect you were 
unstimulated when you said it. You 
were proud of the fact that you never 
went that far. How do you know? 

“The angle where this problem hits 
me the hardest is the uncertainty of my 
being able to forecast your mood and 
condition. I like to make plans with 
a reasonable feeling of security that they 
can be carried out. I can’t do that now. 
Our matrimonial railroad can’t run on 
schedule with a cocktail-shaker in the 
cab. I can’t put my finger on you and be 
sure you'll be there. You can imagine 
how disconcerting it is when I have 
planned a dinner to a few of our friends 
at home to have you either telephone that 
you can’t be there or to have you come 
home with a couple of laps’ start on our 
guests toward a jovial evening. And 
you can’t deceive me. Even your lying 
ability breaks down when your system 
is relaxed by alcohol. I can tell the in- 
stant you try. to ‘put something over on 
me,’ as it is called in the vernacular. It 
isn’t pleasant to have to pretend to be- 
lieve something you know is untrue. I 
do it simply because discussion only 
drives you to wilder extravagance or to 
recriminations that you do not mean. 
My fear has been that some time you 
would unconsciously and unintentionally 
create a breach that we could never close. 
As your wife I constantly tread a field 
sown with dynamite. 

“T have told you some of these things 
before. I have tried to show you what 
was being done to the happiness we have 
both been so proud of. The fact that 
you have balanced the success of our 
marriage against so comparatively small 
a thing has, I suppose, hurt most of all. 
You have known whither we were tend- 
ing, and yet you have been too careless 
to make the effort to turn aside. 

“And in spite of all that I have said, 
I would still stick to you, Jimmie, with 
this fool heart of mine that keeps remem- 
bering the dear, silly, tender tricks you 
wound around it in a love-net years ago, 
except that I believe I would be doing 
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you more harm than good by going on. 
I could overlook everything; I could 
even arrange to sleep somewhere else on 
these long nights when nature is trying 
to repair with heavy sleep the harm that 
has been done,—you’d never miss me 
from your side,—except that it seems to 
me that now is the time for you to look 
things squarely in the face, and that I 
am the person to hit you between the 
eyes and make you look. 

“This is rather a long letter, and it 
will be hard reading for a man who is 
going to feel the way you are to-morrow 
morning, but I can’t leave, perhaps for- 
ever, without setting my house in order. 
There must be no chance that you will 
misunderstand. 

“T shall go to Chicago. I have money 
enough, and there will be ample income 
from that stock you gave me to pay my 
living expenses; so you need not worry 
about me. Of course, I shall not mention 
anything of this to anyone. Society.in 
general may surmise that I have gone 
West for a visit, and you may correct 
that impression or not as you choose. 
Until I decide what my next move will 
be, I shall be at either the Blackstone 
Hotel or the Congress. I insist that you 
do not follow me unless you decide to 
adopt my point of view on this one ques- 
tion, and I give my probable address 
merely so that you need not be in the 
dark as to my movements should anyone 
ask about them; it might be embarrass- 
ing to you. Anna will send my trunks ; 
I’ll write her where. 

“Tt’s strange to think that when I kiss 
you good-by, as I shall in a. moment, 
you will not know it. I suppose it is 
that thought which gives my wistful, un- 
willing feet the final impetus toward the - 
door. 

“T love you, Jim, and if I go now, 
I always will. 

“GRACE.” 


RS. MARLOWE read her letter 

over and sighed when she had fin- 
ished. She wanted to add as a post- 
script, “Son, this is going to hurt me 
more than it will you,” but decided that 
any hint of levity would rob the letter 
of some of its “kick ;” so she arranged 
the sheets in order and pinned them to 
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the silk shirt which she had laid out with 
loving care for him to put on when he 
woke up. 

She was not really the type of woman 
who would be expected either to 
make a sacrifice for a principle or 
to write a non-whimsical letter 
such as she had just penned. 

It was, in fact, the first 
one she had ever written 
that had not been en- 
livened- with a running 
fire of jest and extem- 
poraneous hand-made 
illustrations. 

All of which simply 
proved that life was taking her in 
hand and making her grow up. 
Only in the last few months had 


Q 


(ze 


that wistful, uncomprehending & y / / 
look straightened out the smil- @ Vi Ay\ 


ing corners of her mouth. It 
took a blow from the quarter 
she had least expected, from 
the hand she had loved most, 
to make her realize that any- 
thing cruel and selfish existed 
in the world. 

She was little, not over 
scarfpin high on her hus- 
band’s cravat, and just a lit- 
tle more rounded than she iI), 
wanted to be when she con- Mh, 
templated certain of the i ! 
current styles—not fat at f 
‘all, let me hasten to qual- 
ify, not even quite as 
plump as the Venus 
de Milo; but then, Z 


marble goddess 
has a baffling fig- 
ure for modern 
modistes. Mrs. 
Marlowe’s eyes 
were deep gray, 
and wide ~ with 
the trustful stare 
achieved usually by 
babies and chorus- 
girls, and her skin 
was of a cool, silken 
kind calculated to distract a husband’s 
attention from a skyrocketing stock- 
market or a world’s series box-score. 
She should have been happy, and she 
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always had been, until now. Nothing 
horrid had ever outraged her sense of 
cleanliness before; no conception that 
the world was not entirely populated 
with nice people who treated one an- 
_, Other with frank and unselfish cour- 
tesy had ever disturbed her serene 
. poise. 
A glance around the room 
confirmed her conviction that 
her own toilet articles and imme- 
diate necessities were packed in 
the yawning alligator handbag on 
the chair. There was nothing 
more to go in it, and she pressed 
it shut with a noisy click. 
That click seemed terribly 
final, and her heart de- 
manded that she strip off 
\ \ the rough. blue-cloth 
A tailor-made suit that 
spoke so eloquently of 
anticipated travel and 
go back to the bed she 
had left two hours be- 
fore. 
But she nerved her- 
am6=s Self for the final effort. 
. A light kiss on the hot 
forehead of her husband 
failed to arouse him, 
Mim and picking up the 
™ grip, she made her 
\ MA way cautiously 
] \ 
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through the rest of 
the house to the 
street. 

It was quite 
early, only just 
after dawn, and 

it was chilly. It seenied 
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turing from the shelter 
Hh of home for the first 
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A light kiss on the hot forehead of her husband 
failed to arouse him, and picking up the grip, she 
made her way cautiously to the street. 


\\ \ \ \ i especially so to one ven- 
\ \ i 


time. Of course she 
had left those doors 
many times, but 
never before with 
the sensation of 
plunging _irrevoca- 
bly into a cold and 
relentless ocean 
with the tide going out. Then came a 
reaction. The shock of being actually 
embarked upon a solo adventure stimu- 
lated her sagging vitality, and with a 
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new smile.and a resolute shrug of the 
shoulders she started off to the railroad 
station. 

It was confusing at the station. She 
had never before been obliged to find 
her own way through the maze of cor- 
ridors and up and down the slopes to 
the different track-levels. Jim had al- 
ways been with her, or at least put her 
on the train when she had gone any- 
where, ever since they had been married 
—and even for several years before that 
when he had been her avowed courtier 
and had made her least move the occa- 
sion for a corsage bouquet of violets and 
a box of candy. There were no violets 
this morning. Her heart sank 4@ little 
as she realized there would probably 
never be any more violets—at least not 
Jim’s violets. 

There wasn’t any train to Chicago, 
either, not for several hours. But there 
was a restaurant in the station, and she 
fortified herself with coffee. Food did 
not appeal. Then she waited. There 
seemed to be no particular point in tak- 
ing a slow train which did not carry 
through-Pullmans, and so she waited for 
the Chicago Express, which was sched- 
uled to leave at eleven o’clock. Even 
on that train she could secure neither a 
drawing-room nor a compartment, and 


had to content herself with a section. - 


It was the first time she had ever traveled 
that way, and she looked forward to the 
experience with childish terror. 

She got on the train just as soon as 
the gates were opened and the mega- 
phone telephone announcers had belched 
forth the information that the Chicago 
Express was on Track Eighteen. She 
would be more steadfast in her resolution 
once she was actually embarked. 

She was the first passenger to be 
seated in her car, but others began pour- 
ing in directly. They were all men at 
first, and some of them eyed her apprais- 
ingly, as if wondering whether she would 
Treciprocate in a little flirtation to last for 
the duration of the trip. 

Grace Marlowe was conscious of 
blushing hotly and wishing Jim were 
there to protect her. Then the realiza- 
tion that she had deliberately cut her- 
self off from the right to call on him 
for the service clutched at her heart. 


‘have pulled- his 


What happened to her was now no one’s 
concern but her own. She did not. be- 
long to anybody. Her mind dwelt with 


foolish insistency on the nursery rhyme: 


Boo—woo—woo! 

Whose dog are you? 

I’m Tommy Tucker’s dog. 
Whose dog are you? 

It was silly, but it made her want to 
cry. 
She didn’t have time to, though, be- 
cause a messenger-boy was shouting her 
name at the opened door. 

“Mrs. James Marlowe?” His speech” 
was half exclamation, half interrogation. 
Since she was the only woman in the 
car, he looked directly at her. 

“Here, boy.” She acknowledged her 
identity wonderingly. Who could have 
sent a messenger to find her? 

She knew or rather half hoped she 
knew who it was. She was certain when 
the boy delivered a box to her and asked 
her to sign a receipt. For the box was 
a purple box, and it was tied with flor- 
ist’s ribbon. 

When the boy had gone and she had 
pinned her violets on, she spent a tumul- 
tuous five minutes struggling with her 
heart, which insisted on getting off the 
train and returning posthaste to the 
lover who knew so many adorable tricks 
to fool it with. 

It was rather wonderful of Jim to 
wits together that 
quickly and to have thought out this 
strategem, which was the only thing he 
could possibly have done to make her 
waver in her resolution. It was clever 
of him, too, not to write any note to 
accompany the flowers, but simply to let 
the little customary act tug at her heart 
with persistent recollection. 

Could she stand it to be away and 
constantly to recollect what he had 
meant to her in little acts like that? For 
it is the little things the heart remem- 
bers. Wouldn’t it be better, maybe, to 
stand by until her love had been brutally 
killed outright and then go, rather than 
leave now while it was showing such 
painful symptoms of a speedy recovery? 


T was hard work to win back to the 
same level of her resolution, and even 
then she might not have been able to 
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“Now, m’dear,” he continued affably, “I'll just leave you here with Mrs. Marlowe, good old Jim’s wife, 
he agreed with boundless good nature, sinking into a seat. ‘I’m the 
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step up to the smoking-compartment.” ‘‘After the train starts,” she stated with a slight emphasis. “All right,” 
little boy you ever had.” He sat there, too, until they were well under way. 
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do it had it not been for the timely ar- 
rival of Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher. 

“How do you do, Grace?” greeted 
motherly Mrs. Fletcher. “I’m so glad 
to find some one I know going to Chi- 
cago—for you are going all the way, 
_aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Marlowe admitted, cast- 
ing the die once more, so to speak. 

“Hello, little Mrs. Marlowe,” Sam 
Fletcher said, a light of recognition il- 
luminating his rather ~dreamy counte- 
nance. “As I live and breathe, you look 
sweeter and younger than a girl in 
school. With violets, too. If those are 
from good old Jim, all I’ve got to say 
is that he’s the kind of a husband to 
have.” 

“Thatjs just what I was thinking,” 
chimed in his wife significantly. 

“Sorry, old girl,” he murmured con- 
tritely. “I forgot to get your violets this 
morning. Forgive me just this once and 
Ill not forget next time. Cross my little 
old wabbly heart, I wont.” 

Mrs. Fletcher smiled indulgently. 

“Now, m’ dear,” he continued affably, 
“T’ll just leave you here with Mrs. Mar- 
lowe, good old Jim’s wife, and I’ll step 
up to the smoking-compartment.” 

“After the train starts,” she stated 
with a slight emphasis. 

“All right,” he agreed with boundless 
good nature, sinking into a seat. “I’m 
the best little boy you ever had.” 

He sat there, too, under the benevo- 
lent surveillance of his wife, until they 
were well under way. 

When he had gone to indulge in a 
cigar, his wife sighed. “I’m glad we're 
started at last. We meant to go on the 
Century yesterday afternoon, but Sam 
missed it.” 

“You always travel together?” said 
Grace by way of making polite conversa- 
tion. 

The older woman smiled. “Always— 
that is; I go along if there is any reason 
why he really has to get anywhere.” 
Then, noting the look in Grace’s eyes 
and slightly misinterpreting it, she went 
on a trifle hastily: “I’m afraid you’re 
sorry for me a little, and I don’t want 
you to be. I’d rather you’d understand.” 

“T think I do understand,” Grace told 
her slowly and thoughtfully. 


. ever pity me. 
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“No, I don’t think you do,” Mrs. 
Fletcher contradicted politely. ‘You're 
not old enough, for one thing. I didn’t 
understand myself, until lately. I’d like 
to tell you what I mean, so that you wont 
Do you mind?” 

“On the contrary.” 2 

“T married Sam for two reasons. One 
was because I loved him. . The other was 
because I thought I could reform him. 
He was brilliant, dashing, gay, all quali- 
ties which I admired and loved him for, 
but he failed of attaining the heights 
of which he was capable, because he 
drank. The task I set myself was to 
remove that ultimate barrier. I started 
out with as fine a set of ideals as any- 
body ever left high school with. Every 
time I discovered that one of them 
wouldn’t fit in the world I had chosen, 
and that it had to be discarded, I wept 
bitterly in secret. 

“For I couldn’t change Sam. Finally 
we reached the breaking-point. I de- 
livered ultimatums, and Sam_ good- 
naturedly defied them. Maybe you re- 
member the time that I was so ill. It was 
partly the result of the nervous strain 
of what I then thought was my wrecked 
life. I was beaten to my knees, and I 
didn’t seem to care to recover. As far 
as I was concerned, I had lost my fight 
with life. 

“And then the doctor decided I must 
have new blood—transfusion, you know. 
Sam insisted it must be his blood that 
was taken. I remember he was so serious 
about it. The doctor told him that his 
blood contained too high a percentage 
of alcoholic poisoning, that the trans- 
fusion must be from some one who had 
not had a stimulant for at least a week. 
That struck Sam between the eyes, so 
to speak, and I learned how much he 
cared for me. He gave up drinking en- 
tirely, did not touch a drop from that 
day until the transfusion was made— 
just hovered over me like a guardian 
angel all the time, tenderer than my 
mother could be. My life and love 
struggled back to vividness. I felt that 
my, illness had done more than all our 
previous existence together. Sam had at 
last cut out alcohol for my sake. 

“With new vigor from Sam’s own 
heart, and with fresh faith and love 
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firmly planted in my own, I got well. 
For a long month Sam was a more faith- 
ful attendant at my bedside than my 
nurse. He treated me like a baby until 
I was stronger than I ever had _ been. 
Then—how do you suppose Sam cele- 
brated my complete recovery? He was 
brought home unconscious by the bar- 
tender of a Tenderloin saloon. 

“At first I felt disgusted, outraged 
that all my carefully replaced ideals had 
been demolished by one sweep of his 
hand. For a few minutes. I hated him. 
And then I had to laugh. Life had 
played such a trick on me! I couldn’t 
leave him now. I loved him more than 
I ever. had before we were married, 
more than I had ever dreamed I could 
love anyone. And I took his hot old 
head in my arms and I pressed him close 
to my breast as I promised myself then 
and there to take care of him as long 
as I should live. What else could I 
do, after what he had just done for me? 
He was mine and he needed me,—not my 
scolding but my love and care,—and I 
decided that he should have it, regardless 
of what it meant. 

And I’ve never regretted it. I haven’t 
an ideal left in my system, but how that 
man worships me! And in return I take 
care of him and keep him out of serious 
trouble. I made the discovery that all 
a man and wife can give to each other 
is love. If you get that out of marriage, 
you win the game; and if you miss it, 
anything else you gain isn’t worth much. 

“So I wish no one would ever pity 
me,” Mrs. Fletcher concluded, a soft- 
light in her eyes. “I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if I were really a lot happier than 
some who say they are sorry for me.” 

“T’ll bet you girls have talked your- 
selves into an appetite that would be a 
credit to a couple of Russian wolf- 
hounds,” said Sam Fletcher genially, re- 
turning from the smoking-compartment. 
“TI suppose next year’s fashions-have been 
settled, and you’ve even had time to 
knock your husbands. Come on into 
the dining-car, and I’ll buy everybody a 
drink and a little lunch. I wish Jim 
was here. We'd make a party out of 
it.” Grace noted that when Mrs. Fletcher 
got up, her husband surreptitiously 
squeezed her hand. : 
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UNDER the soothing chaperonage of 

the Fletchers, whom she saw for the 
first time in a new light, a thoughtful 
Mrs. Marlowe completed her journey to 
Chicago and went to her hotel. 

On the morning of the second day 
after her arrival the telephone in her 
room rang. When she answered it, a 
masculine voice addressed her. 

“Is this Mrs. James Marlowe? If it 
is, good morning, Mrs. Marlowe. I am 
Doctor Hare, Doctor D. A. Hare.” 

She laughed a little. “I am Mrs. 
Marlowe, and I wish you a pleasant 
morning yourself. I have often heard 
my husband speak of you.” 

“And I hope from what he has said 
that you are curious to know what I 
look like.” 

“Oh, I am.” And she was. She longed 
desperately to see and speak to some one 
who would use Jim’s name in common- 
place conversation, who would speak 
of him as a regular human being and 
dispel the illusion she was under that he 
was a happy myth that had blown away 
on a summer wind. 

“You're to come to my office this after- 
noon,” Dr. Hare went on. “I have a 
letter from Jim saying that while you 
are in Chicago he wants me to look over 
your teeth and see if you need any of 
my justly celebrated dentistry.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Grace, a little 
panic-stricken, “why do you have to 
spoil all the pleasure I was beginning 
to feel at being about to meet you? I 
don’t think I need any dentistry.” 

“Maybe not. But Jim is anxious about 
it, and so I thought I’d arrange an hour 
for you. Better come in at three, any- 
way. He put a postscript on his letter 
saying that if I hurt you even the least 
bit, he would wring my neck. So you 
see you are perfectly safe with me.” 

Grace finally agreed to cali at the 
hour named. She had a childish fear 
of dentists, and besides, she resented the 
calm way in which Jim was arranging 
her affairs for her just as if he had any- 
thing to say about it. She had half a 
mind not to go to Dr. Hare’s office at 
all. ‘ 
But at three she was there, and fright- 
ened half to death, she submitted her- 
self to the unexpectedly handsome and 
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kindly Dr. Hare and the distractingly 
pretty girl who was his assistant. The 
dentist relieved the tension by telling her 
how when he had small girl or boy 
patients in the chair for the first time he 
would amuse them by running them up 
and down in it until they got to regard 
a visit to his office as a pleasure-trip. 

“Would you care for a couple of rides 
in the chair?” he asked quizzically. 

She laughed. “No. I'll be brave, es- 
pecially as I know you don’t dare hurt 
me.” 

He talked of Jim while he worked 
over her, how as boys they had_ been 
neighbors in a Canadian village, how 
they had drilled in the same Canadian 
regiment, now at the front, and what a 
lovable fellow Jim was. 

He made good on his promise; she 
had hardly been hurt at all when the 
hour was up. But before he let her 
rise from the chair he tapped profes- 
sionally on one of her back teeth on the 
lower jaw. 

“That one will have to come out,” he 
said decisively. “Come in day after to- 
morrow, and I will extract it for you. 
I do very little extracting myself, but 
I wouldn’t think of sending Jim’s wife 
to anyone else.” 

“Oh, but I don’t want it out,” she 
protested, every nerve in her body rising 
up to join in her clamor. “It doesn’t 
ache or.anything.” 

“Possibly not, but it will. I wont 
hurt you. You wont even feel it, I 
promise you. Thursday at nine o’clock, 
Mrs. Marlowe. Lily,”—he turned to his 
assistant,—‘“‘tell Mr. Kolischer I am 
ready for him. Get out a couple of 
lancets for him.” 

It was such a flash out of a clear sky 
that Grace could not summon her wits 
to protest. Before she knew what had 
happened, she had been bundled out of 
the office and had accepted a little card 
on which was a memorandum of the 
fatal appointment for the second day 
following. 

It was dreadful. She went back to 
the hotel in a daze. Why had she ever 
gone over to see the old dentist in the 
first place? What if he did say it 
wouldn’t hurt a bit? Dentists always 
said that, even when they were about to 
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nearly kill you. If Jim were there, he 
wouldn’t let him do it, or at least he’d — 
hold her hand and brace her up for it. 
That was rather a terrible thought to 
bear. Jim wouldn’t know anything about 
it. He wouldn’t care. No one would 
care. She might even die, and no one 
would know anything about it but a 
heartless dentist and a good-looking 
hussy who handled murderously sharp 
lancets as if they were so much table- 
silver. 

The more she thought over the situa- 
tion, the more alone in the world she 
felt. . It occurred to her once to defy 
the dentist and never go back for that 
second appointment. But that would not 
do. He would tell Jim, and Jim would 
know what a weakling she was. Not to 
go back was equivalent to confessing her 
inability to face things by herself. 

She couldn’t eat and she couldn’t 
sleep. The next morning, when she 
looked herself over in the mirror, she 
scarcely recognized the haggard eyes 
and pitiful mouth that confronted her. 
By evening she was positively ill. Every 
hour brought her nearer to the ordeal 
she must face unless some miracle should 
happen. But what miracle could hap- 
pen? If Jim—but that was out of the 
question. 

Nine, o’clock in the evening. Only 
twelve more hours. It wasn’t fair to 
put this extra trial on a girl who didn’t 
have a husband or anything in the 
world. Finally she broke down and 
cried. It was a babyish thing to do, 
but she couldn’t help it. She didn’t 
want her tooth out, and she wanted her 
husband: that was all there was to it. 


HEN, while she was sobbing as if 

her heart would break, her eye fell 
on the telephone. She realized with 
a sudden feeling of joy and weakness 
that there was a wire stretching between 
that instrument and the one in their 
home—that maybe Jim was sitting there 
not ten feet away from the desk-tele- 
phone in her boudoir, and that she could 
talk to him if she only told the long- 
distance operator to get him. 

It was a pleasant thought, and the 
mere idea that it could be done solaced 
her considerably. Then the temptation 
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actually to hear his voice teased her. 
If he’d tell her it was all right, she 
could go through with it. Surely it 
wouldn’t be breaking her resolution to 
call him up. She could pretend that 
she wanted him to take care of some 
jewelry she had forgotten and left in the 
drawer of her dresser. That was it. 
Then she could mention about the tooth 
casually. Maybe he would even suggest 
a way out of it. 

She went to the instrument, and 
guided by the operator, turned in her 
long-distance call. As soon as it was 
done she regretted it. It seemed like 
humbling her pride. She even started 
to call up Central and cancel the call. 

But the ringing of the telephone 
stopped her. 

“Here’s your party,” said the opera- 
tor. 

“Hello,” Grace said faintly. 

“Hello, dear.” It was Jim’s voice, low 
but distinct. How it hurt to hear the 
tones she loved and know that they were 
spoken so far away! “What is it, dear?” 
he went on. “What did you want?” 

Suddenly she couldn’t remember what 
she had called him up for. The way 
he said “Dear” drove it all out of her 
head. She wanted only one thing in all 
the world, and she blurted it out. 

“T want you.” 

“Wait a minute,” he demanded ex- 
citedly. ‘Hold the wire.” 

Ensued a desperate moment, filled 
with curious doubts and regrets for 
Grace. Why had he asked her to wait? 
Was some other woman with him, whom 
he wished to get rid of before he could 
say anything further? That was a ter- 
rible thought. She wished heartily that 
she had not waited. 

“Rap-a-tap-tap,” on the door of her 
room. 

Grace, with her ear glued to the tele- 
phone, called: “Come in, please.” 

When she looked up, there stood in 
the doorway her own smiling, curly- 
headed husband Jim, looking at her wist- 
fully, as if he did not know whether to 
step forward or dodge. All her heart 
welled up in her at the sight of him. 
What did anything matter? 
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He read it in her eyes, because as 
she stood up he caught her in the arms 
she had been dreaming of every time 
she had closed her eyes. 

“But how—how—” 
uncomprehendingly. 

“I’ve been right here in the hotel ever 
since you came,” he confessed sheepishly. 
“IT came on the same train you did. I 
had it arranged to have all telegrams 
and telephones relayed from home_here. 
That’s how I got your call. My room 
is right down the hall. Anything else, 
dear, that you want explained?” 

“My tooth.” 

“That was a mean trick. Artie Hare 
said it nearly broke his heart to lie to 
you about that. I told him what to 
say, because I knew it would make you 
miss me sooner.” 


she stammered 


GRE seemed not to be paying much 

attention to what he was saying. In- 
stead, she was pulling from his pocket 
a piece of white silk that peeped from it 
suggestively. She kept on pulling, and 
it kept on coming out, an apparently 
endless strip. 

“Now, my dear, what is it?” she asked 
at length. 

“White ribbon, the symbol of temper- 
ance,” he informed her promptly and 
proudly. “I’ve got a whole bolt of it in 
every pocket. Even my underwear is 
tied with it.” 7 

She started to laugh, with a tenderness 
that ended up with tears. 

“I’m all prepared to eat a yard of 
this stuff any time that you say the 
word.” 

“Do you care that much?” 

“Of course, and I always did, Take 
me back into that bossy little heart of 
yours and I’ll promise anything you 
like.” 

She snuggled more closely against the 
comforting wooliness of his shoulder. 

“Then promise to love me always 
and—” ~ 

He. waited a moment for her to 
finish. “Anything else, sweetheart?” he 
prompted. 

“That includes all the rest.” 

She held up her lips to be kissed. 





At the Rcinkew End 


THE STORY: OF: A PURELE 
PATCH ON A GRAY CAREER 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


yr |ONESY (we may 





Jonesy at the 

start, and so fall in line with his other 
known acquaintances) is one of those 
drooping - shouldered, unimaginative 
little men toilers who do not voluntarily 
take vacations and who on Sundays, 
Fourths of July and even Christmases 
are lost without a desk under their 
nose. Prior to his great adventure, 
Jonesy merely came and went, between 
boarding-house and office—simply and 
methodically came and went. At the office 
he had worn out a stool or two, but he 
was a faithful clerk and the stools were 
not charged to him. Also, he is a 
bachelor. Aside from this story, the 
above is about all the information ob- 
tainable upon him. ' 

That he had taken no vacations, down 
to the time my tale opens, was no fault 
of his employers; he could have had 
his annual two weeks; with pay, but 
of course his employers didn’t insist upon 
it—not to an attaché who had been 
docilely content to give them full twelve 
months’ service every year for ten years. 


ILLUSTRATED BY However, 
as well call him GRANT T. 


now and _ sud- 
REYNARD denly, Jonesy decided that 

he was going to take a vaca- 
tion—an indefinite vacation; in short, 
he would discharge himself. 

The notion struck him without warn- 
ing, on a ‘Monday morning, between 
boarding-house and office. His Sunday 
had been long-drawn-out and _ tedious, 
because he had had nothing to do. But for 
the first time in a career that had seemed 
to him normal, he fiercely resented Mon- 
day. As he was conscientiously walking 
downtown, for the exercise, the twitter- 
ing birds mocked his slaveship. A pretty 
girl, playing tennis with a young man 
(love games), smiled at him. His 
breakfast had been a Monday morning 
boarding-house breakfast: hash—the 
usual hash. 

Presently something began to operate 
within him. No, not the hash: but he 
detested the office and-his stool; he re- 
sented the care-free people outward- 
bound in their automobiles; he wasn’t 
having any fun; he was missing life. 
Piratical yearnings ebbed and flowed. 
He had twelve hundred dollars saved 
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up; he was tired; and, by thunder, he 
would show his independence and tell 
the office to go to the dickens. 


ARSGUIN G the case, Jonesy stepped 
with uncommon briskness, but the 

psychological moment was upon him, 

and abstractedly rounding a corner 

downtown, he collided smartly with a 

red-headed man. The 

red-headed man 

formed an 

immovable 

and ob- 


viously 

stationary 

body; he had 

not only a_ red 
head, but 4 bristly red 
head, under a gayly 
banded straw hat; he 
had largely freckled 
hands protruding from 
maroon cuffs, and a 
truculent disposition protruding every- 
where. With one of his freckled hands 
he easily pushed Jonesy back. 

“You seem in a” (something em- 
phatic) “of a hurry,” he denounced 
sourly. 

“T am,” stoutly answered Jonesy. “Get 
out of the way.” 

“You must be going to work,” con- 
tinued the red-headed wight. 

“I might be,” snapped Jonesy. 
out of the way.” 

“Oh, for the love of Mike!” groaned 
the red-headed wight. ‘Work! A little 
whiffet like you! Work, blessed work! 


downtown, 


“Get 


As. he was conscientiously) walking 

the twittering birds 

mocked his slaveship. A pretty girl playing 

tennis with her young man (love games) 
smiled at him 
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And here I am, a regular man, ready 
to eat work, and can’t get. it.” 
“Piffle!” rejected Jonesy. 

dig a ditch.” 

“Listen,” bade the red-head. “I was 
born wrong. I was born to the purple.” 
Horrid combination, thought Jonesy. 
“Look at these hands.” Jonesy looked 
and shuddered. ‘Look at these clothes. 

Do you think any boss’d 
give me a job on 

the street? 

But I want 

work; 


“Go and 


I want 
real work; 


Nitec for work. , 
Because I’m sup- 
posed to be a person of 
means and leisure, my 
friends laugh at me— 
offer me bank presi- 
dencies, automobile agencies, and such. 
Bah! I want to sweat; I want to do 
something with my hands—” 

“Keep ’em off of me,” 
Jonesy. 

“I want to toil, and feel I’m among 
the world’s toilers. But I can’t even 
paint a hen-house without the labor 
unions serving an injunction on me.” 

“Huh!” commented Jonesy. “Can you 
keep books ?” 

“Books?” blared the _ red-head. 
“Books? Didn’t I run a chicken-farm 
till I ran out of ree ink and had to 
quit ?” 


growled 
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AT THE RAINBOW’S END 


“Report in the office of Biffle & Bangs, 
Pyramid Building, at nine o'clock,” di- 
rected Jonesy. “You can start right in. 
They’ll need a bookkeeper.” _ 

“Is it real work?” queried the red- 
head. 

“Fifty-four hours a week -except in 
July and August; but you’ll have a key 
so you can always get in,” assured Jonesy. 
“There’s no objection to overtime.” 

The red-head warmly - grasped - his 
hand and pumped it. 

“Thank you, sir. You've saved me. 
I was just about to commit mental sui- 
cide by a damnation yacht-trip. Are you 
Mr. Biffle, or Mr. Bangs?” 

“Neither. My name is Jones. At the 
office you can say you were sent by Mr. 
Jones.” And evading further effusions 
of the red-headed wight, Jonesy has- 
tened on. 


RRIVED in the office suite, Jonesy 

perched himself on his stool, and 
without removing his coat, without. open- 
ing his books, sat firmly awaiting his 
opportunity to cross the Rubicon. The 
stenographer, fellow slavey, yawningly 
eyed him. gS 

“You look as if you were meditating 
something,” she observed. 

“T am,” curtly replied Jonesy. 

“Oh, fiddle,” quoth the stenographer, 
with languid stretch of her lithe arms 
to explore for loose hair-ends. “TI feel 
punk. If I were running things I’d 
have Monday wiped off the calendar.” 

Jonesy grunted. Queer, that Monday 
had just appealed to him the same way. 
Presently the opening and closing of the 
private-office door from the hall in- 
formed him of the arrival of one boss, 
at least. He rapped brusquely on the 
connecting door. The voice of Mr. 
Biffle admitted him. 

“Good morning, Jones.” 

“I’ve come to say I’ve quit, Mr. Biffle,” 
announced Jonesy, a bit breathless. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing especial, sir.” For really, 
Jonesy didn’t know. “But I want to 
quit. I’ve decided to take a vacation.” 

“For how long, Jones?” 

“I don’t know. I haven’t planned.” 

Mr. Biffle eyed him with increasing 
astonishment. 
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“You’re going to take a vacation? 
You don’t know how long? But you 
ought to have taken your vacation at the 
regular time. I don’t see how we can 
let you off now—later, maybe.” 

“I didn’t want it at the regular time, 
and I don’t ask you to let me off now,” 
retorted Jonesy patiently. “I’ve quit. 
I’m tired of working. But I’ve got you 
somebody else.” 

“For heaven’s sake!” ejaculated his 
late employer. ‘When did you make 
that decision ?” 

“This morning. But I’ve got you 
somebody else, and he’ll find all the 
books in order, to date.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Who’s this new man?” 
~“T don’t know. But he’s had experi- 
ence. Good-by, sir.” 

So Jonesy went—a very irregular per- 
formance, his employers deemed it. He 
said good-by to the stenographer, who 
occupied the cage with him ; and through 
the establishment speedily spread the re- 
liable word that Jonesy had fallen heir 
to a legacy or a profitable speculation. 
But he had only fallen heir to a new 
idea—the first in ten years. There might 
be pleasure in leisuré. 


QUTSIDE the building, Jonesy paused 

and scratched his head. His liberty 
of action had come upon him so abruptly 
that it had caught him like a canary- 
bird accidentally escaped through an 
open window. What did people of 
means and leisure do, on vacations? 
They went to the lakes, the mountains, 
Newport, Narragansett, Cape May, Bar 
Harbor. He would go to Bar Harbor. 
He discovered that in a vague way he 
had long wanted to go to Bar Harbor— 
whither, an awakening brain-cell told 
him, a steamship line out of Boston was 
announcing special trips. 

He liked the name. It represented a 
new life. It also probably meant more 
clothes than he had yet found necessary ; 
and after he drew five hundred dollars 
from the bank he bought clothes, of the 
white trousers, silk shirt and canvas 
shoes variety, patterned upon what he 
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had observed, and upon what the clerks 
obligingly suggested he doubtless had 
observed. 

Jonesy waxed excited; and when he 
left his boarding-house he carried two 
suit-cases, one of them brand new. The 
landlady felt certain that he was on 
his way to be married. She sniffed at 
his ingratitude. 

Jonesy was not familiar, at night, with 
the confines of the dock where the boat 
for Bar Harbor lay. He would not have 
been very happy at Bar Harbor, anyway. 
After a shrewd blow, at a dusky corner 
of a warehouse under a failing arc-light, 
had sent him sprawling, his conscious- 
ness of time and place was much be- 





A young woman enveloped in a st 
rug was sitting in a chair against the rail. .... 
Jonesy noted her piquant profile. 


until he 

opened his eyes 

in a steamer stateroom 

and spent some minutes orienting him- 
self. 

He was aboard. This, then, was his 
apartment: iron bed, dresser fast to the 
wall, transom over door, built-in desk, 
rug on the floor, canvas stool and 
wicker chairs, woodwork white-enameled. 
Simplicity, cleanliness, efficiency, com- 
pleteness! He was well located—a de- 
cided and pleasing change from the 
stuffy boarding-house room. 
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Now far-away waves slapped and 
swished. The room quivered. Through 
the half-open transom a lozenge of sun- 
shine rose and fell upon the wall oppo- 
site. Through the transom entered also 
whiffs of fresh salty air, blowing his 
clothes, neatly hung on hooks and 
chairs. Ha, he was on his way! 

As he moved, his neck felt stiff and 
sore. He remembered: something had 
hit him. Had he been robbed? Hor- 
rors! With pain and panic he fumbled 
for his watch and pocketbook, stowed, 
by habit, under his pillow. He found 
his watch—an ancient silver turnip—but 
no pocketbook. Hah! What time was 
it, anyway? Eight o’clock, and high 
time to get up. Office! For an instant, 
in a relapse to habit, he was shocked. 
But no! No office! ‘Hang the office,” 
ventured Jonesy, boldly, and waited for 
lightning to strike. Instead, there 
sounded on the door under the tran- 
som, a knock. 

He held his breath, considering. How- 
ever, he knew of no truant law that could 
be applied to him, especially if he were 
outside the three-mile limit. The knock 
repeated itself, and he quavered: ‘Come 
in.” The door being locked, 
he hopped out, un- 
locked it and scurried 
back into bed. After 
a discreet interval the 


door was opened, and a 
smoothly shaven, apologetic 
young man in a white uniform 
like a barber’s intruded. 
“Good morning, sir. Can I ’elp 
you dress, sir? Or will you ’ave a cup 
of ’ot coffee, sir, before rising?” 
Truly, vastly civil. were these Bar 
Harbor boats. 
* “No, I'll dress myself,” answered 
Jonesy. “And I'll take my coffee at 
breakfast. Breakfast ready?” 
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“Served in ’alf an hour, sir. Yes sir. 
Thank you, sir. Lavatory and bawth 
through that door, sir.” And with a 
swift glance about, the apologetic young 
man silently retired. Jonesy hopped out 
and locked the door again. 

First he searched for his pocketbook. 
It was neither under his pillows, nor 
anywhere in his bed, nor behind his bed, 
nor in his clothes. It was gone, gone— 
his ticket, and all his money except a 
residue in his trousers pockets! This 
was disheartening; and besides, his head 
ached vilely, with throbs radiating from 
a sore spot on the back of it. Perhaps, 
only perhaps, ticket and pocketbook had 
kindly been taken from his helpless 
hands by the boat officers and placed in 
safety for him; at any rate, if not, 
then the captain would accept his. ex- 
planations of shortage of supplies and 
grant him the privileges of the craft 
until he could communicate with his 
base, the savings bank. 

So, when he had bathed and shaved 
and had emulated the white raiment of 
the apologetic young man, he was more 
buoyant. Carefully locking the ‘tran- 
somed door behind him, he emerged into 
the sunshine. Beyond the rail was the 

wide ocean, flecked with white- 
caps. He drew a long, delighted 
breath. He had embarked upon 


his great venture at 
last. 

Nobody was in 
. sight, except a 
sailor wiping off the rail, on this 
side. It was a smaller boat than 
he had anticipated, and far less crowded 
—or maybe the passengers were sleeping 
late, as they had the right to do, being 

people of means and leisure. 
He followed the rail forward. The 
sailor politely touched his hat. Forward, 
around the end of the cabin, another 
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sailor was mopping the deck, and across, 
a young woman enveloped in a steamer- 
rug was sitting in a steamer-chair against 
the rail. Jonesy noted that by brass-work 
and other ornamentation the steamer was 
a beautiful little steamer; he noted 
also that by her piquant profile the 
young’ woman was a beautiful young 
woman... 

As he irresolutely moved along, she 
turned her head and saw him. For a 
moment -she fixedly stared, with widen- 
ing eyes and distinctly embarrassing as- 
tonishment. Jonesy, sustained by his 
irreproachable apparel, endeavored to 
bear her scrutiny with, composure. He 
rubbed his chin with thumb and fore- 
finger, and bracing himself to the plunge 
of the bows, surveyed the landscape— 
rather, water-scape, no land being visi- 
ble. A very fine motning, this—and he 
was hungry. Evidently he was alone in 
his appetite, for he seemed to be the 
only passenger seeking breakfast; the 
young woman may have already had 
hers. 

Then with the corner of an eye he 
glimpsed her rise and beckon to him 
in imperious fashion; whereat he dif- 
fidently advanced. 

“T beg your pardon, but who are you?” 
required the young woman clearly. 

“T’m one of the passengers, Miss,” ex- 
plained Jonesy. 

“One of the passengers!’ accused the 
young woman. “What is your name, 
please ?” 

“Mr. Jones. 
faltered Jonesy. 

“Quite so,” she dryly answered, -still 
eying him severely. “When did you come 
aboard, may I ask?” 

“Last night, ma’am.” 

“How did you come aboard ?” 

The examination was beginning to be 
a little irksome. 

“Like any other passenger, I presume, 
madam,” informed Jonesy, mustering his 
dignity. “Er—can you tell me whether 
breakfast has been called?” 

“Just a minute,” she ordered. 
where are you going?” 

“TI am going to Bar Harbor.” He 
would have stiffly turned away, with lift 
of his hat, but she stayed him by a ges- 
ture. “A minute more, please. Where’s 


Er—lovely morning,” 


“And 
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the captain?” she called, to the sailor. 
“T want to see him at once.” 

The sailor touched his hat and trudged 
aft. The captain came. That is, came 


'a starchy officer in gold-banded cap—a 


square, bronzed, crisp-mustached man 
with Roman nose and aggressive mien. 
His questioning glance, embraced both 
Jonesy and the young woman. 

“How did this man get aboard?” she 
demanded. 

“Came on last night about ten, 
ma’am,” shortly answered the captain. 
“The mate passed him. I'll call the 
mate.” 

The mate came. 
faced, blue-eyed 
alarmed. 

“Certainly,” he said. “The gentle- 
man appeared about ten o’clock, seemed 
a bit confused and worse for wear. 
Under the circumstances I didn’t feel at 
liberty to question him, so the steward 
took him to his stateroom. Supposed it 
was all regular. Anything wrong?” 

“Wrong!” hysterically laughed the 
young woman. “He’s the wrong man, 
is all. I never saw him before in all 
my life.” 

“Jumping Jerusalem!” gasped the 
captain. -He glared at Jonesy; and 
as man to man Jonesy tried to glare 
back. The mate waited with- open 
mouth, as if paralyzed. 

“Who else came 
barked the captain. 

“Nobody, sir,” replied the mate. 
“That is, not until Mrs. Tyler arrived. 
She gave orders to put out, and we put.” 

“But I asked if Mr. Griffon was on, 
and I was told yes—that he was in his 
stateroom,” complained the young 
woman wildly. “Now, where is Mr. 
Griffon?” 

“On the dock, I suppose,” grunted the 
captain. ‘“We’ll turn back, Mrs. Tyler. 
—Where do you think you're going?” 
he rasped, to Jonesy. 

“T have a ticket for Bar Harbor—or 
I did have, until some thugs slugged 
me on the head last night, on my way 
to the boat; and I suppose they took 
it from me along with my pocketbook,” 
elucidated Jonesy. 

“Damn your ticket,” muttered the 
captain; and: “Beg your pardon, Mrs. 


He was a boyish- 
wight, and looked 


aboard ~ then?” 
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Tyler. 
We’ll put 

back at once. 
You see how it is.” 

“Ves, he rambled on 
about a ticket or some- 
thing or other,” ad- 
mitted the mate. “But 
I thought it was just 
—you know: gentle- 
men sometimes come aboard that way.” 

“Wait a moment, Captain,” bade the 
young woman. ‘‘Why were you going to 
Bar Harbor, Mr. Jones? On business, 
or pleasure? ” 

“Oh, pleasure, entirely, ma’am,” as- 
sured Jonesy. “I’m not in business at 
present. But I can refer you to—” 

“Never mind about the references,” 
she rejoined. She swept him with cal- 
culating gaze, taking him in from his 
neat head to-his neat feet. “You need 
not put back, Captain,” she said. ‘Mr. 
Jones is our guest, and is going to the 
Bahamas instead of to Bar Harbor. You 
did quite right,” she added, to the mate. 


“Poor Siren,”’ 


she murmured, 
the captain thinks we're drowned 

don’t suppose we can do anything “_— 
than spend the night right here.” 
bent over her; she drew him down; they The 


“It might 

very easily 

have been Mr. 
Griffon, identified 

by a ‘confused’ state. 
We'll send him a wire- 
less, and he can meet 
us at Nassau. But © 
first, if the steward 
will be so good as to 
Jones and I will have 


“T expect 


call us, Mr. 
breakfast.” 
Thus she disposed of the whole mat- 
ter—for she was, as Jonesy realized now 
and later, a remarkable young woman. 


S° Jonesy discovered that he was 

bound for the Bahamas, aboard the 
private steam-yacht Siren; no master, 
but Mrs. Gwen Tyler, mistress. It was 
a 180-degree change from Bar Harbor; 
still, one destination was as definite and 
agreeable as the other, for ostensibly 
persons of leisure and means went to the 
Bahamas also. 

During breakfast and its aftermath, 
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the situation cleared in his mind. The 
beautiful young woman was Mrs. Tyler. 
She was the owner of the yacht—trans- 
ferred to her from a now departed hus- 
band; she had been to Paris, London, 
also Bar Harbor; like Jonesy, she was 
in pursuit of pleasurable leisure. Mr. 
Griffon was an elderly cousin, several 
times removed—a titulary guardian who 
had been booked to accompany her upon 
this recreative cruise to be rid of the 
madding crowd. She charmingly trusted 
that Mr. Jones did not feel peeved at 
the unconventional fate which had sub- 
stituted him for the somewhat irregular 
Mr. Griffon. ~- 2 
Jonesy did not feel peeved. He thor- 
oughly explained that he had no money 
with him. Money, his hostess assured 
him, cut no figure; she had plenty; yes, 
and she could supply him even with 
wardrobe articles, kept aboard for 
emergencies, but he hastened to state 
that he did not lack clothes. “He more- 
over detailed, as a careful accountant 
should, who -were his references, what 
had been his long and honorable career 
in the office of Biffle & Bangs, and that 
he had voluntarily decided to quit and 
have some fun without any strings tied 
to him. Under his hostess’ sympathetic 
questionings he found himself convers- 
ing with ease perfectly surprising, and 
he blandly accepted a cigar—by the gilt 
band, an exceedingly good cigar—which 
the steward brought him from the buffet, 
and smoked it while his hostess grace- 
fully smoked a cigarette. He relaxed. 
This, then, was the life—and the taut 
yacht smoothly sped across the waves. 


HE morning passed in supreme lux- 

ury, the acme of leisure. There were 
sunshine, fresh air, comfortable chairs, 
deferential service, good cigars, a side- 
board fully stocked (but beyond a lem- 
onade dashed with claret, and a smack of 
his lips, Jonesy held to abstemiousness) , 
a variety of rattling good books, a well- 
bred and beautiful and intuitive hostess 
—and a general air of Jaissez faire. 
There followed a noon lunch far su- 
perior to his customary apple pie and 
buttermilk; an afternoon similar to the 
morning; a spanking dinner with wine 
—excellent wine ; an evening in the elec- 
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tric-lighted, cushion-seated salon, where 
a three-hundred-dollar phonograph ren- 
dered grand “opera and he joined his 
hostess in singing “Tipperary” to its 
accompaniment; and a retirement which 
again landed him—under the solicitous 
guidance of the apologetic young man 
before mentioned, who opened his cov- 
ers for him and wished to undress him 
—in his extremely comfortable bed. 

Yes, his venture had materialized be- 
yond all anticipations. Lord, if the 
office force—poor drudges—only could 
see him. He wondered if the red- 
headed man liked the stool. 

When he wakened in the morning, he 
yawned, and now wondered what would 
happen to-day. Nothing happened. The 
yacht sped smoothly; the perfect service 
continued smoothly; refreshment, books, 
smokes, conversation, freedom to do as 
one chose—that was the program. It 
was the program to be expected aboard 
.a pleasure-yacht. He had read stories 
and seen the pictures dealing with pleas- 
ure-yacht cruises by people of means and 
leisure ; and this was it—this was he! 

He wondered again, in a curious way, 
whether the stool liked the red-head, in 
the office—and likewise when they would 
get to those legendary “Bahamas’— 
Nassau, for instance. The captain said 
perhaps about so and so; couldn’t tell; 
depended on Mrs. Tyler’s wishes; she 
had ordered half speed at night, for in- 
stance, to make quieter riding—and she 
might want to cruise through some of 
the channels. Mrs. Tyler gayly asserted 
that she “didn’t know’—positively 
didn’t; she was in no hurry; was he? 
And Jonesy hastened to deny the im- 
peachment. 

As the hours flowed by, Jonesy was 
developing with a new mental side, and 
in a hitherto dormant physical side. You 
see, he had good blood, and the good 
instincts of a gentleman; his nifty gar- 
ments uplifted him; and inspired by the 
demands of his situation, he soon was 
-meeting his hostess at least halfway in 
her conversation and proposals. He even 
volunteered remarks, and was flattered 
to find that he could interest her. He 
hazarded proper conversation with the 
captain and the respectful mate, and 
accepted the civilities of the sailors. 
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His face lost its town pallor and office 
lines; his eyes brightened ; tan appeared 
on his cheeks and nose; his shoulders 
straightened; he seemed to fill out; 
he stepped briskly and confidently, as to 
the manor born. Mr. Biffle would have 
been surprised; Mrs. Gwen Tyler was 
surprised—more pleasantly surprised 
than she was yet free to express: he 
proved to be such a comfortable sort of 
man. 


T was the third night out when Jonesy 

began to experience an alarming and 
titillating tremor of the heart, in ear- 
nest. Under a glamourous half-moon, 
they—she and he—had cosily sat on 
deck, in the shelter of the cabin, their 
chairs intimately side by side. He 
grandly puffed his fragrant cigar; he 
could see, behind the spark of her 
equally fragrant cigarette, her piquant 
profile, veiled in her fleecy hood. 

They had discussed many things—of 
earth, of heaven, of the nether regions— 
and were much in accord. They had ex- 
changed life histories. They had even 
exchanged their views on marriage—she 
being a widow, he a bachelor. She had 
referred, gently, to her own dependent 
condition: a woman alone, but more or 
less dependent, in spite of her ample 
means, which would seem sufficient to en- 
able her to do anything. People might 
think her happy—especially as she and 
her husband had not, as everybody knew, 
been altogether congenial—poor Dick. 
But—and she laughed—a woman does 
need a man; and (she would frankly 
admit) she would marry again, some 
day, when the right man came. Of 
course, there was Griff, shocking 
old Griff (another soft laugh); he 
rather expected to marry her; but she 
had her doubts; thanks to Dick, she 
could afford to wait for the man with 
whom she could safely share, and whom 
she could respect for himself. 

Oh gee, these widows! 

Quite right, agreed with her Jonesy, 
in the capacity of adviser. As a bachelor, 
he thoroughly believed in marriage. A 
bachelor, he declared, was only half a 
man. 

“And you—you never have married. 
Why?” she queried, directly. 


“Nobody I’ve wanted would have me, 
I suppose,” he alleged. 

_ “Then there fas been somebody you 
did want?” she accused. 

“One,” confessed Jonesy. “But she 
married another fellow. I didn’t have 
money enough.” 

“Ah!” sighed his hostess. 
happy?” 

“N—no,” replied Jonesy. 
lieve she was, extra.” 

“Ves,” murmured his hostess, “TI 
think it’s a great mistake for a woman 
to deny herself a good man. When a 
woman has been through the gates once, 
she knows.” And again she sighed. 
“Two and two don’t always make four.” 

They sat for a minute in silence, smok- 
ing. She tossed aside her cigarette ; they 
rose—Jonesy gallantly assisting her. 
Her hand lingered in his. 

“Good night, then,” she said. “I ex- 
pect I’ve bored you with my confidences, 
but—friendships can be so sudden, in 
this world, especially on a ship. Really, 
I can’t tell you how glad I am that it 
was you and not Mr. Griffon who came 
aboard. He would have been too active 
and annoying for words. Am I forgiven 
for having kidnaped you from Bar 
Harbor?” 

“I’m having the time of my life,” 
boldly asserted Jonesy. 

“Thank you. Pleasant dreams.” Her 
hand slightly pressed his, lingered, 
dropped, and with face turned for a 
fleeting smile in the moonlight, she van- 
ished into the companionway, for her 
suite. - 

The modulated voice, the smile, the 
pressure of the warm hand, escorted 
Jonesy, rather bewildered, into his own 
suite, of bedroom and bath; and in the 
course of turning in, he must think 


‘“‘Was she 


“Don’t be- 


‘about them, severally and collectively. 


The thrill of them bothered him de- 
liciously. What did they mean? Noth- 
ing, of course. What did she mean? Er 
—probably nothing. She had said two 
and two didn’t always make four. But 
if two and two didn’t strictly make four, 
how would a fellow know that his books 
balanced? And the balancing of office 
books was an important matter. Here 
he wondered how things were going at 
the office, anyway; who was occupying 
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his stool, and whether the books were 
being correctly handled 

From such vagaries he returned to his 
mutton. Now, what did Ae mean— 
what did his funny feelings mean? Yes, 
he feared that he was—or he would be, 
if he didn’t watch sharp and prevent her 
fooling with him. Who was he, any- 
way? Well, he was a man, an honest 
man, and barring lack of other capital, 
he would be a: good husband, and she 
had plenty of money for both. She had 
said so. She was the most sensible rich 
woman of whom he had ever heard. And 
again—aw, shucks, Jonesy! Don’t be an 
ass. Go to bed. 


HOWEVER, the next day, and for 
succeeding days and evenings, a cer- 
tain consciousness of appraisement, 
and a subtly shortening bond of com- 
radeship between them, kept him con- 
stantly backing and filling amidst 
mingled emotions. Had he dared, he 
would have implored her not to play on 
him. But what was the use in dodging 
consequences in advance? Some day they 
would get to Nassau, where awaited the 
Griffon. Then his nose would be out 
of joint, or the Griffon’s nose would be 
out of joint. Ha-ha! At any rate, he 
had had his innings; he was being fatted 
up; he knew leisure and independence. 
Favored mortal, the gods might have 
even more in store for him. Dear Gwen! 
(To himself he’ called her “Gwen,” and 
was affrighted.) Beautiful Gwen! Dar- 
ling Gwen! Queen of women! Hang 
it, what was going on in her? What was 
going on in him? He was helpless. 
Sometimes he was glad that he was help- 
less—sometimes sorry; and all in all, 
he was very thankful that he need not 
think about ahy wife and family ashore. 
He had given no hostage to fortune. 
And day after day they steamed slowly 
into the tropics, while the moon waxed 
rounder, to make 
enchanting nights. 
Right and left on 
the surface of the 
transparent emer- 
ald waters lay 
slumberous little 
cays, their strange 
verdure, topped by 
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plumy sentinel palms, forming a back- 
ground to shimmering white beaches 
skirted by dazzling surf. 

Occasionally she and he fished from 
the stern—the sailors, even the captain 
and mate, baiting their hooks and draw- 
ing in the catch. Occasionally they went 
on a boat excursion—the sailors rowing 
the boat. They had lunches on the 
beaches—the steward spreading the 
table. They gathered cocoanuts—the 
sailors climbing the trees. Returned to 
deck, they read poetry—the steward 
fetching the books. 

Oh, it was a prolonged period of ideal 
dolce far niente, as befitted’ personages 
of means and leisure. For an individual 
thus located to think upon any other 
existence was shameful; and when 
Jonesy now and then caught himself 
wondering who occupied his stool at the 
office, and if the stenographer was over 
her cold, if. the landlady had rented 
his_room, and whether the Morris chair 
therein had been repaired for a new- 
comer, if the Giants had climbed in 
the percentage table, and his daily-paper 
bill had been paid as instructed (he 
always was particular about such mat- 
ters), he shrank at his ingratitude. 


THEY were over the Great Bahama 

Bank, where the waters were a light 
green and so clear for six fathoms 
down that, idly gazing together, from the 
rail, he and she could count the coral 
heads apparently grazing the keel, and 
the red starfish on the white sand bot- 
tom, and the sea-plumes languidly wav- 
ing in the currents. He did learn to 
take a reckoning,—that is, he started in 
to learn,—from the captain. It prom- 
ised to entertain his accountant faculties 
by giving them a moderate exercise in 
subtraction and addition and other math- 
ematics; but she was so scandalized by 
his untoward, unnecessary tendency, at 
a tangent with what was expected of 
personages of means and leisure, that 
he gave up. Only once in a while he 
surreptitiously went over the captain’s 
figures (with the captain’s permission) 
to see that they were right. 

Mrs. Tyler did not seem at all in a 
hurry to get to Nassau; he, as guest, 
although especially privileged, could not 








The surf came up in long 
rolls... . Grasses rustled, palms 
whispered. . . . . Gazing va- 
cantly out to sea, he discovered 
that no Siren was visible. 





be such a monster as to 
rebuff the compliment con- 
veyed ; and he had no good ex- 
cuse for haste, anyway—only 
those disquieting lapses when he 
really did wonder who occupied his place 
(humdrum but secure) at the office. 
The captain was the one in haste. He 
growled somewhat to the mate about be- 
ing detained on the Bank in the hurri- 
cane season: shallow water, reefs, maybe 
a lee shore, etc. There was desultory 
talk of killing time by continuing on 
down to Cuba or Isle of Pines, before 
picking up at Nassau the dilatory Grif- 
fon. Jonesy tried to enthuse—assured 
himself, to offset his deficient moments, 
that any place, with her, was delight 
enough. And then, when she had about 
decided to make Isle of: Pines the first 
objective point, in the tail end of 4 
night squall the yacht struck. 
In his bed Jonesy had been aroused 
to semiconsciousness by the whip of the 





spray, the whine of the 
wind, the stagger of the 
boat and the heavy scamper of feet on 


deck. He had promptly gone to sleep 
again, which was his business, when a 
violent shock canted him, clawing and 
astonished, headfirst to the floor. 

It was lightning work with him to 
scramble up, haul on trousers and coat, 
over his pajamas, thrust his feet into 
canvas shoes and bolt out. The moon 
was breaking through the squall bank 
and lighting the dripping vessel and the 
forms hurrying about. As he hastened 
forward, a sailor rudely collided with 
him. Around the end of the cabin he 
encountered Mrs. Tyler, braced against 
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the wind as she indulged in the truly 
feminine procedure of fastening her 
skirt behind. She had on a middy blouse 
and appeared as fully dressed as he. 
‘The captain was shouting orders here and 
there. The moonshine glinted on the 
wild white-caps that dashed high along 
the -weather rail or swept past in hissing 
" surges. 

“We've struck a reef,” screamed his 
hostess, in his ear. “The captain thinks 
propeller-shaft out of commission—rud- 
der jammed—” 

In two seconds Jonesy had reviewed 
all the shipwrecks of which he ever had 
read, in fact and fiction, and he knew 
that he did not want to be a hero. But 
Olympus, who heretofore had regarded 
his wishes by making him a personage of 
means and leisure, now determined that 
he didn’t know what he did want—and 
with the third second, launched a moun- 
tainous wave straight at the presumably 
doomed yacht. A chorus of hoarse cries 
announced its coming, but did not halt 
it. It and Mrs. Tyler clutched Jonesy, 
and overboard they three went. 

They were a little late to catch up 
with the main guy (so to speak) of the 


swift procession—which made no par- . 


ticular difference, for by the time that 
Jonesy had disentangled himself from 
the middy blouse and was desperately 
maneuvering to follow out life-saver in- 
structions by grasping her hair and 
swimming on his back, a smaller wave 
overtook them, and bore them resistlessly 
onward in the wake of the big one. He 
saw her white face. 

“Can you swim?” she gasped. 

“Used to,” he answered. He strove 
to edge over to her. She could swim, he 
knew, but:° “Can you keep up alone? 
Want help?” 

“Don’t think so,” she 
bravely. ‘We can make it. 
far.” 

He kicked hard. He managed to put 
a hand under her, to lift her. She shook 
her head at him. He persisted, and she 
smiled wanly. 

“Don’t open your mouth so wide,” she 
rebuked, solicitous, as he choked. The 
observation touched him by its sound 
sense. What a wonderful woman she 
was ! 


faltered, 
Shore’s not 
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They were rapidly nearing~ shore. 
When- one wave outstripped them, an- 
other boisterously assailed them. Mrs. 
Tyler was swimming well and appar- 
ently easily, but Jonesy was getting aw- 
fully tired. He kept an eye upon her, 
for signs of distress—and wondered 
whether he would be genuinely missed 
at the office, in case the news ever got 
into the papers. He thought kindly of 
the landlady, she who supposed him to 
be at Bar Harbor, but hadn’t believed 
him when he told her he was only bound 
upon pleasurable leisure. 

“Look out for the reef!” gasped his 
companion. 

A smother of foam leaped before 
them; into it hurtled Mrs. Tyler; into 
it hurtled he. A bristly rock rasped his 
shins; another, unseen, stabbed him in 
the chest; he pivoted, choked, was bur- 
ied in seething brine, and head below 
heels, rose from bottom to top until he 
kicked convulsively to rights again, on 
the blessed surface—never before so 
blessed, because not before had it been 
so even. He was over the reef. 

He looked for Gwen. In this crisis 
she was Gwen—dear, beautiful Gwen. 
He would have shouted her name de- 
Spairingly aloud had he not been so 
panty—and then, upon the boiling sur- 
face, ne saw her. Her face was appeal- 
ing; she weakly waved an arm to him, 
and he struck out for her. 

“If you can help me—just a little,” 
she quavered. ‘“My clothes—are so 
heavy.” 

He did help her. He tugged; he 
swam with one arm; sometimes he went 
under; sometimes they both went under. 
The beach was close. On either side, 
the swift surges broke in thunder far 
up on'the sands, but here, after being 
shattered by the barrie: reef, they fell 
as long swells, crashing and retreating. 

Jonesy was a little man, but he housed 
a big heart, and he felt that he was 
fighting for the woman he loved. With 
bulldog tenacity he hung to her, feebly 
struggling. A swell bore them on; they 
stranded on all fours; .the undertow 
sucked at them, dragging with the stub- 
bornness of an octopus. Jonesy dug in 
his toes and strained forward until his 
muscles creaked; he gained; the water 
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flowed back from him; he took a step, 
and another; and staggering, hauling, 
gripping her by the arm, at last he 
emerged, weighing a thousand pounds, 
yet undaunted. 

The next swell grasped only at his 
ankles, and murmuring sibilantly, re- 
tired, balked. Before the arrival of an- 
other, he and she were on dry, soft sand, 
above water-mark. There they mutually 
sat. down, gasping and dripping. 

“Gee!” uttered Jonesy. ‘Here 
are, anyway.” 

“Yes,” she said, with heaving bosom. 
“And you saved my life.” 

“Nonsense,” he asserted, bluffly. 
“Nothing at all. You saved mine. You 
helped me a lot. I’m no swimmer.” 

“But you did,” she steadily insisted. 
She gazed upon him calculatingly.. “I 
suppose,” she added, “you realize your 
obligations. To the victor, you know—” 
And slipping her arm around him, 
she drew him in to her. ‘‘Dearest,’”’ she 
murmured. “I’m so glad; aren’t you?” 

The invitation of her face was un- 
mistakable, and Jonesy had the instincts 
of a gentleman. Great emotions swelled 
within him. Her lips lingered warmly 
on his, although her cheeks were cold, 
as might be expected. It was the first 
time in twenty years that Jonesy had 
kissed or been kissed by a woman, and 
he found the sensation a novelty. They 
paused for breath, and then they kissed 
again. She made him rather giddy. 

“Are you sure—you know what you’re 
doing?” he faltered. “You don’t have 


we 


She laughed gayly. 

“I do believe you’re afraid of me,” 
she declared, in fond proprietorship. 
“But there’s nobody looking.” 

Afraid of her? A sudden flame per- 


meated the modest Jonesy, and he 
showed her that he wasn’t, 

“There!” she panted, deftly withdraw- 
ing to a less constricted area, but leav- 
ing her hand in his. He fiercely 
squeezed it. “Can you see the yacht? 
Oh, yes; there she is.” 

He could see it, a line of twinkling 
lights, far beyond the surf. 

“Must be still fast,” he ventured. . 

“Poor Siren,’ she murmured. “I ex- 
pect the captain thinks we’re drowned. 
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He can’t send a boat; that’s sure. I 
don’t suppose we can do anything better 
than spend the night right here.” 

“Can you stand it?’ queried Jonesy 
anxiously. 

“Of course. The sand’s warm. Be- 
sides, it’s near morning.” 

“You'll catch cold,” deplored Jonesy 
—she being at the instant a very precious, 
fragile object to him. “You must put 
on my coat.” 

His coat did not prove attractive; it 
certainly did not look attractive; its 
flimsiness being accentuated by the late 
immersion. Before he had recklessly 
stripped it off from his pajamas (he mo- 
mentarily forgot about his pajamas) she 
stopped him with hasty gesture. She 
might, or might not, have blushed—prob- 
ably not, being sophisticated, and accus- 
tomed, in past cycle, to a man in 
pajamas. There had been Dick. 

“T wont,” she said. “Of course not. 
I’m perfectly warm, and you can pile 
a little of the warm sand around me. 
Maybe we'd better move farther up.” 

“T’ll find a place,” he volunteered. 

He found it where the sand was 
white and fine, and he sank into it ankle- 
deep. She followed him, and when she 
had curled down, he gathered the warm- 
est sand about her and impressed it with 
loving little pats. 

“That’s splendid,” she sighed. “Now, 
be sure and fix yourself the same way. 
There’s not the slightest need of staying 
awake. Good night, dearie.” 

He knelt over her; she drew him 
down; they kissed. . 

“And it might have been Griff,” she 
reflected drowsily, as she pillowed her 
cheek on her hand and closed her eyes. 
“He’s such an awfully good swimmer. 
But, thank heaven, you swam good 
enough.” 

“T tried to,” replied the honest Jonesy. 
“Now, if you want me, call mie.” 

“Don’t go far.” 

“T wont. And if I don’t wake at once, 
yell ‘Fire!’ That'll fetch me. I’ve al- 
ways been more or less afraid of fires,” 
he added lamely. His boarding-house 
bedroom, on the third floor, down the 
hall from the narrow. stairway, was a 
place whose nightly peril he had never 
underestimated. 
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At a seemly distance 
Jonesy couched himself 
on the sand. To go to bed 
without having washed, and 
brushed his hair and his teeth, 
was decidedly irregular, but 
otherwise the situation might 
have been much harder. 
He was much perplexed in 
mind, however, and it was a long time 
before he fell asleep. ” 

The threshing breeze had died away ; 
a soft, balmy breath had succeeded, 
wafting from the tropical land out to 
the tossing sea. The surf came up in 
long rolls, like the charge of white- 
crested cavalry. The land shook to the 
measured beat. Grasses rustled, palms 
whispered. Under the moon the ghostly 
spirit crabs danced upon the beach. Far 
out were the lights of the stricken Siren. 
And here, in the open with him, close 
at hand, yes, in the very shelter of him, 
reposed lovely, loving and _ lovable 
woman—his Gwen. 

Snatched from the grave and from 
the Griffon, both, she was—by him, 
Jones, formerly a machine for Biffle & 
Bangs, but who had boldly straddled the 
twin steeds Means and. Leisure and rid- 
den them tandem to ultimate Fortune. 
He’d like to show her to Biffle. Maybe 
he could, when they got back. And at 
the same time, he reflected, he would 
find out if that red-headed fellow had 
kept up those office books in proper shape. 
He’d show her to the landlady, too— 
and then he’d know whether his news- 
paper bill had been paid and who was 
occupying his room. For a new tenant 
the Morris chair probably had been re- 
paired at last. 

When he woke, the sun was shining 
in his face. 

Gazing vacantly out to sea, he dis- 
covered that no Siren was visible. Gone? 
He quickly sat up, staring. Gone! She 
must have sunk; she surely would not 
have deserted them, without a search, 
or-at least calling with her signal-gun. 
By jiminy! A pretty how-de-do! 

“Good morning, Jonesy,” piped a 
roguish voicey and turning, dazed, he 
witnessed the lady in the case sitting 
up also, in her sand-bed. 

“The yacht’s gone,” he announced. 
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“T know it,” she answered, 
and yawned. “I suppose they 
got loose and floated off. 
How’d you 


Come over here. 
sleep ?” 
He 
over. 
“‘Maybe she sunk,” he prof- 
fered, when he ought to have 
proffered first a something more posi- 
tive in its deductions. 

The lady in the case obligingly cor- 
rected him. 

“Of course not,” she smiled. And: 
“Kiss me, foolish man. Don’t look so 
worried.” He kissed her; she kissed 
him. They repeated. Her cheeks now 
were warm. She glowed with vitality. 
“The Siren got loose and floated off; 
that’s all. I don’t see any wreckage on 
the beach. We’ll search, in a minute. 
But tell me, did you sleep? I don’t re- 
member even stirring after I closed my 
eyes.” 

“Ves, I slept,” he assured. “But 
don’t you think they’ll be back?” He 
scanned the oily blue ocean which 
stretched unbroken to the unbroken hori- 
zon. 

“T suppose so, when they get fixed up,” 
she answered, carelessly. “And we’re in 
no hurry—are we, little boy? All we 
need to do is to be as comfortable as we 
can and enjoy ourselves. There'll 
surely be fresh water, from the rains, 
anyhow—and fruit and fish ; and we can 
sleep on the sand every night. I call it 
a lark—far better than the regular 
summer resorts.” 

“That’s right,” 
vaguely. 

“I’m so glad you aren’t Griff,” she 
informed, patting his limp hand. “He'd 
be simply unendurable: grumbling, and 
fidgeting, and planning all sorts of im- 
practicable stunts, just to be doing some- 
thing. I never yet saw him quiet on 
the yacht unless he was asleep, until 
he was so tired out that he had to be 
quiet. Even places like Bar Harbor and 
Newport drive him wild. He wanted to 
be doing something different—and_ he 
doesn’t play polo or tennis or golf. But 
you can take enjoyment without getting 
all in a perspiration about it, dearest; 
and so can I; and this island just suits _ 


obediently trudged 


essayed Jonesy, 
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us. I believe’ we could stay here al- 
ways.” 
“You said you thought the Siren would 


be back, though; didn’t you?” queried 


Jonesy—but not to be impolite. 

“Some time.” She sprang up and 
shook the sand from her salt-stiffened 
skirt. ‘Now let’s settle on the day’s 
program for us two. You walk along 
the beach and make sure that there isn’t 
any wreckage, and I’ll look around and 
see if I can find some fresh water so we 
can wash. Then I’m certain there’ll be 
some cocoanuts under those palms, and 
maybe there’ll be a sapodilla tree.” 

“And after that, what?” invited 
Jonesy, thoroughly aroused to activity. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she stated. ‘We 
can amuse ourselves some way, I fancy. 
What do a couple shipwrecked on a 
tropical island usually do, if. there’s 
plenty to eat? Kiss me, and go.” 

Jonesy kissed her,-and went. The 
_day’s program struck him as rather 
meager, after all. On the yacht, you see, 
one could change one’s clothes; but here 
one couldn’t—at least, not substantially. 

He found no recent wreckage. She 
had good fortune also, for she announced 
fresh water, collected from the rains in 
a basin among rocks. They washed— 
from twigs even manufactured a tooth- 
broom, similar, assured. Gwen, to the 
brushes used by the Japanese. She 
rinsed her hair and coiled it atop her 
shapely head—glancing alluringly at 
him, meanwhile, until he kissed her 
again. He was growing proficient in 
kisses. There was 
no end to them; 
neither was there 
any sign of the 
Siren. 

Hand in hand they 
trudged and scam- 
pered to the clump of 
palms, inland. The 
palms uplifted not 
far from the edge of 
a small lagoon. Nuts 
had dropped from 
them, shaken off by 
the squall. Jonesy 
smashed the green 
nuts on a rock, and 
he and she quaffed: 
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and sucked and scraped. With a glad 
cry she rose and ran toward a tree on 
the border of some jungly undergrowth. 

“Saps!” she called exultantly. 

They added the sugary, russet sapodil- 
las to their breakfast menu. 

Circling over the lagoon, or squatting 
on a log extending into it, were brown 
pelicans, fishing. The brigand gulls 
swarmed ‘to every strike. A pelican, 
hard-pressed, flew over Jonesy and his 
lady, where they munched sapodillas. 
En route the pelican disgorged, trusting 
to stow his best prize in a safer recess 
of his anatomy. Perhaps his pouch was 
already overdistended. At any rate, si- 
multaneous with the attempted transfer, 
his retinue of gulls greedily charged. 
He missed connections; down -glinted 
the fish ; down shot the gulls, shrieking, 
quarreling, fighting, and— 

“Get it, quick!’ ordered Jonesy’s 
Gwen. 

Circumventing the gulls, Jonesy got it. 
It. was a plump fish, little the worse 
for wear, and plenty large enough for 
breakfast, after fruit. 

“Kiss me, for having you get the 
fish,” directed his lady-love, “and I'll 
tell you something. But please wipe 
your mouth, first. That’s a good boy. 
Now.” 

He kissed her; she kissed him. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“T see a house, but I don’t think it’s 
occupied.” 

They went up to the house, Jonesy 
carrying the fish by the tail, because the 

animal seemed long 
in dying and its 
mouth was full of 
teeth. 


Plainly enough, the 
house was abandoned. 
Jonesy did not know 
why, but he felt dis- 
appointed; and yet, 
had it been occupied, 
the people might have 
observed him run and 
get a fish and run 
back and be kissed, 
and from this possi- 
bility he felt himself 
shrink. 
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It was a one-story plaster house,— 

that is, of mud plastered on the out- 
side,—with two rooms and a wooden 
veranda. On the veranda were a couple 
of mildewed upholstered chairs. The 
doors were swinging opch—except the 
one that was swollen fast, halfway; an 
old couch, a mattressed cot, a kitchen 
table, another chair or two, were inside; 
also there was a conical fireplace in a 
corner. 

The house was set in what had been 
a clearing, but which now -was over- 
grown with vines and low brush. How- 
ever, there were palms and sapodillas, 
a laden clump of bananas, other fruits, 
strange, and a well with an old bucket. 
Back of the house was a field of pine- 
apples. Before -the clearing, which 
gently sloped from the little knoll, re- 
moved only by a strip of sparse ver- 
dure, were the beach and the sea. ; 

Browsing over the outfit, and still 
carrying the fish (which had died), 
Jonesy tentatively grunted. At each 
fresh discovery the lady uttered ecstatic 
little cries. : 

“What a find!” she exclaimed, as 
again they arrived at the veranda. “A 
sort of a seaside home for us. Can’t 
we cook the fish? And then we'll sit 
on the porch and enjoy the view. Have 
you any matches, dear?” 

Jonesy extracted from his trousers 
pocket his matchbox, a souvenir from the 
Siren. The matches were wet, and after 
€xamination were spread out in the sun 
to dry. But with sudden thought his 
companion produced a dainty cigarette- 
lighter, of the friction variety; its 
cover proved to have been water-tight, 
and it worked. From a collection of 
sticks and twigs Jonesy made a fire in 
the fireplace, and holding the fish over, 
with another stick, pretended to cook it. 
Forthwith, on sampling it, they threw 
it away, for it was a bad job, being 
burned on the outside and raw on the 
inside. 

“Doesn’t matter,” soothed Gwen, 
brave and happy. “I dare say we can 
learn to plank them. Now kiss me, and 
we'll sit here out of the sun and enjoy 
the view.” 

He kissed her; she kissed him. They 
repeated. 
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“Now we must enjoy this view,” she 
insisted, sinking into a chair. He waited ° 
nervously. The chair bore, and so he 
tried the other one. 


HE view was lovely and placid. The 

verdurous slope fell away in slight 
incline to the white beach fringed by 
the long rolling surf. Thence extended 
to the hazy horizon the oily heaving 
ocean, of a marvelous robin’s-egg blue, 
blotched with the light-green of shal- 
lows, and reconnoitered by soaring, div- 
ing sea-birds. Solely as a view somewhat 
on the still-life order (even the sea-birds .- 
were lazy) it could have been considered 
a bit of all right. But Jonesy looked 
in vain for the Siren. 

Gwen was speaking. 

“How perfectly ideal!”’she said. ‘Do 
you know, we'll buy this island, and 
have it for a place to come to. Then 
we can make over this house, and fit it 
up with decent furniture, and leave 
somebody in charge. I’ve figured out 
just what to do. It would be a dream 
of a place!” 

Jonesy roused. Her words sounded 
like business. 

“Good idea,” he concurred. “First 
thing, we ought to clear away the land 
and give those pineapples a chance. I 
could do that myself, for the exercise. 
Shouldn’t wonder if we could market 
them, and clear off more land and plant 
it. And the front yard ought to have 
walks put in, and of course the well 
needs overhauling. I’d keep books on 
the expenses and income—” He hesi- 
tated, but the project had a powerful 
appeal; already he saw his neat pages 
where facts were set down unmistak- 
ably. “I’d run a ledger. I could do 
that and the outside work, too, with only 
a man to help. In a year or two we'd 
be—” 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake!” protested, 
a little fretfully, the lady in the case. 
“Please hush, dear boy; you positively 
make me nervous. That’s just like Griff. 
The first thing he’d want to do would 
be-to get out and tear and dig and 
sweat, so as to satisfy himself that he 
was ‘busy.’ You sha’n’t do anything of 
the kind. This will be only our cosy 
little place to come to, and rest, and 
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enjoy the view. We'll keep servants 
enough at hand so the house will always 
be in order.” 

“Come to from where?” asked Jonesy. 

“From our trips, dearie.” 

“What trips?” asked Jonesy. 

“Why, on the Siren, of course, silly. 
Or if the Siren is lost,—and I’m sure 
she isn’t,—then we’ll buy another yacht.” 

“What’ll we do on those trips?” pur- 
sued Jonesy. 

His lady delightfully laughed. 

“What did we do on this one, Mr. 
Stupid? Oh, you see, with a yacht peo- 
ple are so perfectly independent and 
need never be in a hurry. We can drop 
in. at Newport, and your beloved Bar 
Harbor,—although to me there really are 
better places than Bar Harbor,—and 
anywhere else we fancy. In the winter a 
cruise through the Mediterranean is 
rather pleasant. And no matter where 
we go, we can always come back here to 
our own veranda—which ought to be 
screened in—to rest. I’m certain we'll 
never tire of this view.” 

“T see,” responded Jonesy, with singu- 
lar lack of enthusiasm. 

“Now kiss me, for calling you ‘Mr. 
Stupid,’ ”’ she bade. 

He kissed her; she kissed him. They 
didn’t repeat—not this time. One must 
have variety, if not in things, then in 
methods. Jonesy slumped to his chair. 
He morosely extended his legs—bare 
ankles showing above his low shoes— 
and contemplated the view, both phys- 
ical and mental. 

They were to “trip about,” were they, 
she and he, on the yacht, and when wea- 
ried by the strenuosity of ascending and 
descending the companionway and dis- 
embarking at Newport and Bar Harbor, 
they would return here, to rest! Why, 
on that yacht he wasn’t permitted even 
to take a reckoning, and he needs must 
revise the captain’s figures by stealth! 
And his project of cleaning up these 
premises and keeping books on a pine- 
apple output had been nipped in the 
very bud. A simple house-expense ledger 
probably would be frowned upon as 
Griffonesque. Hang the view! 

Insects hummed ; the surf beat rhyth- 
mically; basking land and ocean shim- 
mered; the Siren did not appear; 
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Jonesy’s head sagged; presently he 
rested his chin upon his breast and com- 
fortably driveled while he snored in 
mild, peaceful fashion to harmonize with 
the spirit of the spot. He was eminently 
a personage of leisure, albeit, save by the 
token, not ostensibly of means. How- 
ever, his fiancée had the means, and she 
was asleep also. It was a reciprocal com- 
bination. 


IFE on Paradise Isle (as Gwen 
called it) flowed evenly. They slept 
by night, and considerably by day. Each 
morning the sun rose, bounding up, red 
and alert; in due time, with less haste, 
they too rose. They were a little shy 
on cocoanuts, until another squall should 
come and shake more down; but the 
yield of bananas, sapodillas, pineapples 
and certain other fruits continued sat- 
isfactorily convenient. There was a bed 
of volunteer yams; and pelicans were 
obliging enough to spew fish about. 
When a fish was dropped near,—say in 
the front yard,—Jonesy usually tried 
to get it. But the yams and the fish 
required cooking; and what was the 
use? The yams also required digging, 
and there was no gardener. 

Jonsey once did go so far as to attempt 
repairs on the well, whose mouth was 
choked and disinclined to admit the 
bucket. But Gwen objected. She ob- 
jected to the effect his “feverish activ- 
ity,” thus styled, had on her, when they 
both ought to be enjoying the rest and 
the view; and likewise to the effect 
it had on him—his hands and his clothes. 
It was needless for him to abuse his 
hands, and risky for him to abuse his 
clothes. Jonesy yielded the point as to 
his clothes. He had already torn a hole 
through trousers and pajamas together, 
and had hedged by modestly reversing 
the latter. Another hole would be less 
amenable to treatment. 

On the fourth day Jonesy took a long 
walk—not down to the beach,—he knew 
the beach,—but inland. He _ insisted. 
He realized that he’d be missing the view 
(same view); he’d miss some kisses ; 
he might even miss the first sight of the 
returning Siren; and he’d get hot. 
Nevertheless he went, and left his Gwen 
in comfortable posture on the cool ver- 
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anda, whence she bade him be careful of 
himself (including clothes) and not be 
so silly as to overexert. 

Jonesy followed a narrow winding 
path through the underbrush. It led 
him on and filled him with zest. Occa- 
sionally he paused, on lookout for 
snakes, and occasionally he stopped to 
shake sand and twigs from his shoes. 

He had topped a jungly ridge, and 
- now he plunged down, through growth, 
as before, higher than his head. Land- 
crabs sciittled from~beneath his feet and 
rattled away. He tore an irreconcilable 
hole in his two layers, above the knee. 
But he was having a good time. On 
a sudden he burst from the last of the 
brush; the fresh scent of the sea smote 
him strongly—and there, beyond a 
beach, he saw the sea. He had reached 
the other side of the island, which was 
not a very large island. 

He saw something else—several some- 
things—that brought him up standing 
and blinking. The sea here formed a 
strait or channel, three or four miles 
wide. Down a little way, across the 
strait, were white-walled houses—masts 
—a,steamer—hurrah, a town! For to the 
left were the trim, fairy outlines of an- 
other steamer, small and moving; on the 
strait were fishing-boats; and a sail- 
boat was just landing on the beach, be- 
fore. 

Jonesy strode down to meet the skiff. 
The crew were letting the sail flap as 
they lowered it. They were Bahamans, 
and the boat was a Bahaman dinghy, but 
the two men who had stepped out, upon 
the sand, he recognized. With difficulty 
and deference the mate and the sailor 
of the Siren recognized him. 

“By golly!” greeted Jonesy, warmly 
shaking hands. “I’m glad to see you.” 

“Glad to see you, sir,” they responded. 

“So. here you are, are you?” added the 
mate. “Thought we'd find you. Where’s 
the lady?” 

“She’s back yonder,” informed Jonesy, 
“on the other side of the island, sitting 
‘on the veranda of an old deserted house 
and enjoying the view. It’s a beautiful 
view—ocean and birds and —er, water.” 

“And there’s the Siren, just disappear- 
ing around the point,” directed the mate. 
_ “She’s all right again, but we were car- 


ried the dickens of a ways off our course. 
Couldn’t do a thing, and had to be towed 
into Nassau. Then, as soon as we got 
fixed up, we struck straight for here, of 
course. But rather thought you’d be 
alive if you hadn’t been drowned. Cap- 
tain was certain he’d seen you on the 
sand, through his night glass—and these 
cays are full of stuff to eat. That old 
house and well helped you, too. The 
captain landed us at the town, to see 
if there was any mail, and he kept on 
through the channel, to send a boat in 
on the other side, where the house is. 
Jack and I were to cut across from this 
side, so as to be sure not to miss you. 
Expect you two have been having a sort 
of a picnic. You're looking well.” 

“Yes,” said Jonesy. “Gwen—Mrs. 
Tyler, that is—thinks of buying the 
island, and fixing up the house, and mak- 
ing it a place to come to for rest, after 
her yachting trips.” 

“Good idea,” appraised the mate. 
“Don’t know as the island could be 
bought, but it could be rented, I guess; 
house could be bought, anyway, for a 
song. Now, sir, if you’re ready, we 
might cut over. —You men needn't 
wait,” he called to the Bahamans in the 
dinghy. 

“Do wait, please, just a minute,” im- 
plored Jonsey.. “Er—did you find Mr. 
Griffon, at Nassau?” he asked. 

“No sir; there was a message from 
him, though, which the captain took the 
liberty of opening, under the circum- 
stances. It said he had a job and 
wouldn’t catch us till later. He’s an 
odd one, sir, if you know him. Now, sir, 
shall we start on?” 

“Wait just a minute,” begged Jonesy. 
“Wait, boatman. You think he will join 
the yacht, and Mrs. Tyler, don’t you?” 
he queried, anxiously. 

“Who? Mr. Griffon? Oh, yes; liable 
to turn up any day. We'll pick him 
up at Nassau. He’s done this before, 
the captain says.” 

“And that is a town, across the chan- 
nel, isn’t it? inquired Jonesy peering. 
_ “Yes sir, a town and port-of-entry: 
Spanish Bight. Ship lots of pines out of 
there, to Boston, New York, Baltimore. 
A fruit-steamer’s loading now. Has 
steam up, by the looks of her stacks.” 
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“Yes,” breathed Jonesy—and he 
trembled. “If you don’t mind,” he said, 
licking his lips curiously, in his intensity, 
“I believe I’ll have these men take me 
across. You'll find Mrs. Tyler on the 
front porch of the house. All you do is 
follow that little path, there, and it’ll 
lead you right to where she is. You can 
ask her to please excuse me.” 

“T see,” said the mate, with blank ex- 
pression. “Pick you up at the town, 
later, I suppose.” 

“No,” advised Jonesy, earnestly. “If 
you'll wait a moment more and have a 
piece of paper and a pencil, I’ll write 
her a note.” 

The mate impatiently fished out an 
old envelope, on the vacant spaces of 
which Jonesy pains-takingly scrawled : 


Mrs. Gwen Tyler. 

Dear Friend: I am going home. I 
am much obliged for your kindnesses and 
the trip on the yacht, but I feel I must 
go back to work, now I have the chance. 
The mate will tell you all about it. He 
is waiting, so I cannot write more now. 
Mr. Griffon will join’ you, I’m sure. 
Thanking you again, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Joun P. Jones. 


P. S. Never mind about my clothes. I 
sha’n’t need them. Would be pleased to 
hear from you any time, care Biffle & 
Bangs, Pyramid Bldg. 


“T’ll be switched !” again muttered the 
mate, from the edge of the brush turning 
to gaze after Jonesy, already well under 
sail for the other shore. 

“Land me at that steamer, please,” 
directed Jonesy 
to his boatmen. 

The smoke from 
her stacks was 
blacker. 


How Jonesy 
achieved his 
home passage 
would not be inter- 
esting to the reader, 
and was not espe- 
cially interesting to 
him, the steamer 
being provokingly 
slow and his status 
aboard being am- 
biguous. 


When at last he stepped into his 
office, the stenographer glanced inquir- 
ing—to utter a little shriek. It may have 
been at his attire, which savored of the 
slop-chest, but to his relief it was also 
of pure joy. 

“Oh, Mr. Jones!” she cried—and 
never had she looked so attractive. ‘“‘Are 
you back? Have you come to stay? 
We're so glad.” 

The red-headed wight (for there he 
was) whirled about on his stool (Jonesy’s 
stool) and glared. 

“Here, are you?’ he rasped. He 
seemed to be in an irritable, exhausted 
state of mind and body. “Thank God! 
Take your stool.” In descending he 
paused, to pound the ledger emphatically 
with his freckled fist. “Of all the slav- 
ish, monotonous, picayune jobs, this is 
the limit. I couldn’t have stood it an- 
other day. Now I’m going to have a 
little rest and independence. I don’t 
have to work, by thunder.” 

“Why, Mr. Griffon!” reproved the 
stenographer. “Such talk as that! I’m 
sure—” ‘ 

“Your name is Griffon, is it?” gasped 
Jonesy. 

“Ves sir. And if you want to talk 
to me, you’d better talk fast, for pretty 
soon you can’t catch me. with a sub- 
marine. I’m off, to— 


The sea, the sea, 
And a life so free; 
A bouncing yacht, 
And fiddle-de-dee. 


Get that?” 

“Well,” said 
Jones}, climbing 

on his stool, “in 
that case you'll 
find the Siren at 
Nassau, and Mrs. 
Tyler is going to 
buy a nice island 
with, a front porch 
to come back to 
and rest on.” 

Thus dismissing 
him, Jonesy 
hunched over the 
ledger and began 
to check up a col- 
umn of figures. 
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TANDING on the porch of 
S her small, rude.dwelling, Sarah 
Mason shaded her eyes from 
the glare of the declining sun and in- 
credulously looked again down the 
mountain-slope thinly set with pines. 
Amazement fixed itself in every line of 
her pinched and wrinkled face, and 
glowed in her faded blue eyes. No 
longer could she doubt that the figure 
skulking toward the house under cover 
of the trees and scattered bushes was 
that of her husband. 

For twenty years she had been vainly 
trying to release.him from the prison- 
walls of San Quentin, and now, unan- 
nounced, he was approaching in the garb 
of a free man. 

“Jim!” she cried. 

The man lifted a silencing hand and 
imperatively motioned her within the 
house. 

Mrs. Mason obeyed, and stood just 
within the door, where she could still 
see her husband slipping from cover to 
cover. It was evident that he had not 
been attempting to surprise her, but that 
he sought to avoid observation from the 
road, some hundred yards below. 

A great trembling seized her slight 
figure, and she put out a hand against 
the doorpost. The wild thought which 
had first possessed her—that her husband Many tries, but I’m the first man m 
had been unexpectedl ardoned or seven years to get away,” was the 
paroled—was gone. She cemenauiaal Wansteef:the'conteal guest thioctery. 
that the man creeping toward the shelter 
of her house was a fugitive. 

In another minute he had leaped upon 
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the porch, crossed it and entered the 
house, where he clasped his wife in a 
brief, awkward embrace. Then he stood 
away, alert and nervous, his eyes darting 
about the once-familiar room. 

“Jim,” she said, “when did you get 
out ?” 

“Three days ago,” he answered, and 
in astonishment added: “Aint you 
heard ?” 

“No!” she exclaimed. * 

“The papers is full of it,” he said. 
And with a touch of pride in his rough 
voice he informed her: ‘‘Many tries, but 
I’m the first in seven years to_get away.” 

“News don’t travel fast in this part 
of the Sierras,” Mrs. Mason explained, 
“and most of us up here don’t take 
nothing but weekly newspapers.” 

Her husband went to a window and 
peered out apprehensively. He was 
’ stocky, clumsily built, of medium height, 
with a guttered face, heavy, obstinate, 
resentful. The very gleam of his black 
eyes told of the spirit of rebellion that 
was yet unbroken after twenty years of 
breaking prison life. 

“One of us has got to keep a look- 
out,” he said. “I aint got long to stay, 
and I don’t want to be caught like no 
Fat.” 

“Are they on your trail?’ his wife 
asked, her voice lowered in anxiety. 

“No,” he said, again with a trace of 
pride. “I’ve doubled too much for that. 
But they may have put a watch on this 
place.” ; é 

“Have you a pistol, Jim?” she asked. 

He gave a snort of gruff amusement. 
“Two of ’em,” he responded, slipping 
his hands back upon the butts of the 
revolvers in his hip pockets. “They 
don’t take me alive!’’ he added, with 
savage vehemence. 

The woman came close up to him. 
“Jim,” she said, deeply stirred, “I’d 
rather have you alive and in prison than 
dead! Remember, Jim, I’ve done every- 
thing I could to get you out; but I 
want you to live, Jim—I want you to 
‘live, even if you’ve got to go back to 
San Quentin. I’ll keep on working to 
get you out.” 

“Great chance I’d have to get out 
after this,” the convict grumbled. 
“Never had no chance before, anyhow. 


Wasn’t ever built for parole or pardon. 
Just can’t lick nobody’s shoes and play 
I’m in Sunday school. I’ll never go 
back alive, I tell you!” 

’ There was in the words a ring of 
settled obstinacy that paralyzed the 
tongue of the woman. She retreated to 
the bare pine table in the middle of the 
room, and leaning on it, remained silent 
for a minute. The setting sun, pouring 
a red glow through a window, lighted 
her drawn face and glinted upon her 
hair, which was thick, soft and lustrous, 
despite the increasing silver. 

Her husband turned suddenly and 
stared at her, his heavy jaw relaxing, 
his whole rough face softening. 

“Your hair’s getting gray, Sarah,” he 
observed, “‘but it’s just as pretty as when 
you was a girl.” 

She started, and without heeding the 
compliment, asked: “What are you 
going to do now, Jim?” 

, “Strike for Mexico!” he answered, 
with low determination, turning again 
to the window, and inhaling a deep 
breath of the pure air with audible en- 
joyment. “They couldn’t catch me in 
the valley, and up here, where I know 
my way, they’ve got no chance. I'll 
make the border in two months.” 

“And me?” she asked tremulously. 

“Can you live among greasers and 
bandits?” he shot back, as if the ques- 
tion were unanswerable except in the 
negative. 

‘Wherever you go, I go!” she cried. 
“You know I’d have been close to San 
Quentin and seeing you every month, if 
I could have"earned my living and the 
money for the lawyers down below.” 

“IT know you would,” he admitted 
gruffly, and paused a moment in thought. 
“But the children in the valley?” 

“They’re married,” she replied simply. 
As to how he took these last words 
there was no indication. 

“Got any money?” he asked quickly. 
“I took big chances coming here, be- 
cause I must have it. I’m dead broke, 
and it will take money for the get-away 
to Mexico.” 

She turned instantly, and while he re- 
mained on guard at the window, went 
into her bedroom and fetched a small 
canvas sack. 
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“T reckon there’s ’most three hundred 
dollars these,”” Mrs. Mason said. And 
she tumbled the ringing gold and silver 
upon the table and with her hands 
heaped it into a little cone. The man’s 
eyes fastened upon it hungrily. 

“It’s been a good year for berries and 
vegetables,” she remarked, “and the re- 
sorts were full. I’ve been that busy I 
hadn’t counted it. I was going to Frisco 
this week to hire another lawyer, and 
then over to San Quentin.” 

With a parting glance out the window, 
the convict came rapidly over to the 
table, and ran his fingers through the 
coins. 

“It’s been a long time since I’ve felt 
anything like that,” he said, his hard 
features lighting with childlike pleasure. 
“Feels good!” 

Mrs. Mason gave a little anxious 
laugh. 

“And you’ve been giving this to them 
lying lawyers for twenty years!” he ex; 
claimed savagely. “And they took it, 
when they knew they couldn’t do noth- 
ing for me!” 

“J think some of them did the best 
they could,” his wife suggested, with a 
grain of reproach. “You was always 
getting into trouble with the guards, 
Jim. It-wasn’t always the lawyers’ fault 
they couldn’t get you out.” 

“Well, maybe it wasn’t,” he admitted. 
“T was sure no model prisoner. Those 
walls and bars just made me fighting 
crazy.” 

As if waiting for some further word 
from her, he continued. to run his fingers 
through the pile. 

“Put it all in your pockets, Jim,” 
directed his wife, “and I’ll run out and 
saddle the horse for you.” 

“I wont take it all,” he replied hes- 
itatingly. “You'll need some yourself, 
Sarah, to get down‘’to Mexico.” 

At this implied acquiescence in her 
hope to join him later, her eyes moistened 
with joy and gratitude. She shoved the 
entire heap of coins toward him with 
determined hands. “I’ll get some more 
somewhere,” she said. ‘You'll need it 
all.” 

Without further question he began to 
distribute the money among his several 
pockets, his wife earnestly assisting him. 
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UDDENLY, as if a cloud had swept 
over the house, the room was 
darkened. 

The convict whirled upon his heel, 
and his hands darted to his hip pockets. 
But it was too late, for the Sheriff of 
Tuolumne stood in the doorway, cover- 
ing him with two automatic pistols, 
which gleamed in the semi-obscurity. 

“Drop your hands!” he commanded 
crisply. 

The convict obeyed. 

“Drop your guns!” snapped the 
Sheriff. 

The other hesitated, his arms twitching 
with the desire to raise the weapons, 
his eyes burning with fury and despair. 

“T don’t want to kill you, Mason,” 
said the Sheriff, evenly but tensely. “You 
may as well give up; I’ve got you in 
a corner. Drop those pistols!” 

The*trapped man fetched an agonized * 
breath, and one after the other the 
revolvers clattered to the bare floor. 

“Hands over your head, now, Mason,” 
ordered the Sheriff, advancing into the 
room, which lightened with the with- 
drawal of his large frame from the door- 
way. 

The convict lifted his hands above 
his head in sullen obedience. His wife, 
overcome by the sudden blasting of their 
hopes, sank into a chair. 

“Now, Mason,” said the Sheriff, “any 
foolishness, and I shoot.” And he re- 
turned one pistol to his pocket and put 
the other against the chest of the captive. 
Then, with his disengaged hand, he be- 
gan to run through Mason’s pockets, 
turning out the gold and silver upon the 
table, together with some odds and ends 
of no moment. 

The convict stood very still, though 
his eyes roved past the Sheriff to the 
door and windows, as if he sought to 
ascertain whether the officer had come 
alone. A desperate resolve gathered in 
his face; and when the Sheriff stooped 
for his hip pocket, Mason suddenly 
twisted sidewise and closed with his 
captor. 

The pistol commenced its hell’s tat- . 
too a moment late, for the Sheriff was 
caught napping, and except for the first 
two bullets, the stream of lead went 
wide of its mark. Driven back against a 
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chair by the impetuous attack, the officer 
stumbled and went down. 

For perhaps a minute the frail woman, 
rising from her seat, watched with horri- 
fied eyes the two men grappling in fran- 
tic struggle on the floor. Their bodies 
were pressed to each other, their arms 
and legs interlocked in twisting, strain- 
ing convulsions for supremacy. First 
one was uppermost, and then the other ; 
for large and powerful as was the 
Sheriff, the convict was muscular from 
hard labor and desperate with the des- 
peration of the cornered prey. Snarls 
and gasps of rage escaped them, and 
their countenances became distorted 
with bestial hatred. : 

Of a sudden Mrs. Mason recovered 
herself, snatched off her apron. and tore 
it into strips. Then, kneeling beside the 
tumbling men, with a strength and deft- 
ness born of the moment, she assisted 
her husband to bind the big officer hand 
and foot. 

With a last vicious tug at the band 
about the Sheriff’s wrists, which were 
tied behind him, the convict took the 
unfired automatic pistol from the man’s 
pocket and got swiftly on his feet. A 
cynical look of triumph replaced his 
fury, and he gave a chuckle and touched 
the ribs of the helpless man with none 
too tender a foot. 

“That’s the only reward_you’ll get!” 
he gloated, hastening to the door to 
reassure himself that no more enemies 
were near. 

The Sheriff held his peace, largely 
from discretion. Lying on his side, he 
followed the movements of his former 
captive with his eyes. His observation 
did not seem to produce happiness. 

As her husband turned back into the 
room, Mrs. Mason asked him: “Are you 
hurt ?” 

The convict felt his left shoulder 
through the blood-stained shirt ; then he 
grimaced and answered: 

“No bones _ broken. _ Nothing very Sulina thagik df hededt 
serious. And I’ve no time to ’tend to ing, Sarah Mason looked down the 
it now.” - mountain-slope. The figure 

He began quickly to restore the coins skulking — om eee was that 
to his pockets, and his wife handed him ee 
his revolvers from the floor. 

“You stay here and watch the Sheriff,” 
he said. “I’ll saddle the horse myself.” 
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The helpless officer squirmed uncom- 
fortably, which drew the attention of the 
little woman. 

“Help me put the Sheriff on ‘the 
chair,” she requested of her husband. 

“Huh!” Mason snorted disdainfully. 
“Let him lie there. He’s lucky.” 

“Jim,” she said, “he was only doing 
his duty.” 

“Oh, very well!” he burst out, and 
assisted his wife. : 

“Thank you!” said the officer, nodding 
sarcastically to the convict. 

“Thank her!’ retorted the other, 
gesturing toward his wife. 

“Well, good-by, Sarah,” he said, em- 
bracing her awkwardly as she clung to 
him. “Don’t let the Sheriff loose be- 
fore midnight.” 

Gently he pushed her from him, and 
she stood swinging unsteadily, her eyes 
fixed on him in the anguish of parting. 
The sun had set, but a subdued twilight 
lingered in the room; and over all was 
the hush of evening. 

The convict started hurriedly for the 
door. 

“Wait a minute, Mason!” called the 
Sheriff, who had been ironically sur- 
veying him during the leave-taking. 

Mason, who had reached the door, 
spun on his heel. “Any instructions?” 
he bantered, with a contemptuous leer. 

“No,” coolly responded the Sheriff 
of Tuolumne, “but there’s a little matter 
that you’re overlooking.” 

Vaguely disturbed, the convict glanced 
about the room. “Yes?” said he. 

“Yes,” said the Sheriff impassively. 

“Well, what is it?” growled Mason. 
“T aint got no time for conversation.” 

“You seem to have overlooked the fact 
that your wife’s going to take your place 
in prison,” said the Sheriff, looking the 
man squarely in the eye. 

“What for?’ asked the convict, with 
surly but uneasy vehemence, coming 
back farther into the room. 

“Helping a prisoner to escape,” re- 
plied the Sheriff dispassionately. “That 
means ten years in the penitentiary for 
her.” 

“She didn’t help me,” Mason asserted, 
with weakening conviction. 

“No,” said the Sheriff, with another 
trace of irony, “she didn’t give you a 
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bag of coins, nor help you to tie me 
up.. No, she didn’t do those things.” 

“You aint going to send a woman to 
prison for helping her husband to free- 
dom?” hoarsely pleaded the convict, all 
the boldness gone suddenly out of him, 
and his eyes fastened on the captive 
officer in a kind of terror. 

The woman had straightened with 
surprise, but was slow to comprehend the 
new turn of affairs. Puzzled and fright- 
ened, she stood looking from one man 
to the other. 

“I’m going to do the duty I’m sworn 
to do,” declared the Sheriff ;,‘‘and I’ll 
ask again if you are going to send a 
woman to prison that you may go free.” 

The convict, still stunned and per- 
plexed, hung his head. 

His wife, at last apprehending the - 
purport of this sudden predicament, de- 
fiantly addressed the Sheriff. 

“They aint going to give no woman 
ten years for helping her husband get 
away from that living death at San 
Quentin !” cried she. 

“Don’t you count on that, little 
woman,” quietly replied the man in the 
chair. “The law is the law, and it’s a 
serious crime you’re committing.” 

Mason lifted a face flaming with 
sudden anger, and advanced upon the 
Sheriff. 

“By God! I’ve a mind to kill you!” 
he blazed. 

. The Sheriff did not flinch, though his 
lips tightened; but Mrs. Mason laid a 
restraining hand upon the arm of her 
husband, who was reaching for his 
revolver. 

“You can’t use that, Jim,” she said 
firmly. “I’m not going to have my 
husband a murderer.” 

“T killed before,” he reminded her, 
with sullen defiance. 

“You was drunk that time, Jim,” she 
said brokenly, “and—and you didn’t 
know what you was doing.” 

The man wavered, and withdrew an 
empty hand from his hip pocket. He 
was like one who has lost his bearings. 

“Jim,” said his wife, calmly and 
clearly, “you go. I’ll take my chances 
with the law. Even if I’m sent to prison, 
I’ll get paroled. I aint doing nothing 
but what any woman would do for the 
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man she loves, and there aint no jury 
that will convict me.” 

The Sheriff regarded her with a look 
combined of curiosity, admiration and 
pity. “Don’t rely on that, Mrs. Mason,” 
he repeated in not unkindly warning. 

“Jim,” the woman resumed -entreat- 
ingly to her husband, who was wrapped 
in gloomy thought, “do you think I’d 
have loved you and worked for you all 
these years like I have, and not be willing 
to go to prison for you for a little while 
now? It’s your turn for freedom, Jim!” 
she cried, leaning toward him in the 


intensity of her renunciation. “I’ll get. 


out in a yeat or two, and if you go back 
you wont never get out. You said so 
yourself, Jim!” 

The captive officer moved uneasily in 
his chair. “Prison isn’t a pleasant place 
for a woman,” he observed. 

Mrs. Mason turned on him fiercely. 
“Sheriff,” she said, “this is just between 
Jim and me!” 

The Sheriff shrugged. 
he returned grimly. 

“Jim, you haven’t no time to waste,” 
urged the woman. 

The convict, who was swaying and 
shifting nervously on his feet, like a 
chained bear, gave no sign of acqui- 
escence or dissent. The cloudy perplex- 
ity on his brutalized face neither in- 
creased nor diminished. It might have 
been that he had not heard. 

His wife went up to him and shook 
him gently by the sleeve. “Jim,” she 
entreated, “I want you to go. You owe 
it to me after all I’ve done.” 

“If I thought you’d get ten years, or 
even five, he growled, looking challeng- 
ingly at the Sheriff, who gave no in- 
dication, however, of being any longer 
interested. “But I reckon you wont get 
more’n a year or two, at most—and 
there’s parole.” With a sweep of his 
callous palm he wiped from his face 
the perspiration which had broken out 
despite the cool of the twilight, and 
concluded: “It would be life for me 
now, sure!” 

“Jim, you must hurry!” 
again. 5 
He waited a moment, still irresolute, 
and then, with sudden energy, lifted his 
head, flung back his shoulders and ad- 


“So be it,” 


his wife urged 


vanced the few steps that separated him 
from his wife. 

“Good-by, Sarah!” he said thickly, 
embracing her with much rude warmth. 

“Good-by, Jim!” she returned, this 
time pushing him from her, “and don’t 
let them catch you.” Z ; 

“They'll never get me, Sarah!” he_ 
replied with conviction, turning and 
making resolutely for the door. 

His heavy tread sounded on the porch, 
and the thud of his descent on the steps. 
There followed a diminishing crunch- 
crunch of. gravel and then the stillness 
of the falling night. 


MBS: MASON began to move about 
the room, setting it in order. From 
the wooden shelf above the crude stone 
fireplace she brought an old-fashioned 
glass lamp to the table, and lighted it. 
Its effulgence scarcely penetrated the 
dark corners of the big room. She also 
fetched a small, rour clock from an- 
other room, and placed it on the table. 
“T reckon it will be more’n four hours 
before I can let you loose, Sheriff,” she 
remarked. 

The Sheriff glanced at the clock, but 
said nothing. He fidgeted much, and 
appeared to be on edge for sounds from 
the outside. 

After a little while Mrs. Mason asked 
anxiously: “Are you expecting my hus- 
band will come back?” 

The Sheriff laughed contemptuously. 
“Not he!” was his answer. “Didn’t you 
know they call him ‘The Wickedest Man 
in San Quentin?’ Why, they send him 
to the dungeon regularly once a month.” 

“You’re expecting somebody, though,” 
said the suspicious woman. 

“Probably,” returned the Sheriff in a 
noncommittal voice. 

A pause ensued, during which Mrs. 
Mason, who had seated herself beside 
the table, appeared to be thinking deeply. 
At last she roused herself. 

“Are you going to take me with you 
to-night, Sheriff?” she asked. 

“You don’t expect any favors after 
helping to tie me up this way, do you?” 
he came back sharply. 

“No,” was her simple answer. 

The clock ticked, and the minute-hand 
crawled slowly around. Mrs. Mason 
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rested her head in her hands, and was 
motionless. 

Once the Sheriff remarked: _““These 
straps aren’t any too comfortable.” 

The woman lifted her wrinkled face 
from her hands, and said: “I’m sorry, 
Sheriff, but I can’t take any chances 
on loosening them.” 

The hands of the clock marked half- 
past eight, and it was now very dark 
outside. The long wait dulled the alert- 
ness of the Sheriff, who, however, 
pricked up his ears at each obscure sound 
from ‘the night. 

At last he raised his head confidently, 
and observing him, Mrs. Mason listened 
too. A-smile of relief broke on his face, 
and the woman: directed a look of 
alarmed query at him. 

Unmistakably came the sounds of ap- 
proaching hoofs. 

“It’s the boys,” he announced. “I 
thought they’d come when I didn’t get 
back. Put on your hat and coat, Mrs. 
Mason, and just cut these bandages, will 
you, please?” 

Mrs. Mason continued motionless. 

“Doesn’t seem so easy now, does it?” 
said the Sheriff, though there was an 
undertone of pity in his voice. 

“I’m willing,” she responded gently. 


FOOTFALLS sounded on the porch, 
and a figure framed itself in the 


doorway for an instant, silhouetted 
against the blackness—then stepped in- 
side. 

The Wickedest Man in San Quentin 
had returned. 

The jaw of the Sheriff dropped, and 
he sat like one turned to stone. “But 
the woman rose, trembling. 

“Jim !” she reproached. 

“Will the law be satisfied if J go pack 
to San Quentin?” asked the convict 
hoarsely. 

The Sheriff stirred, collected his wits 
and considered. He looked from the 
convict, standing in rugged query, to 
the slight woman, who shook as with 
cold, her eyes fastened despairingly on 
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her husband. In the pale light cast up- 
ward from the lamp, her face, though 
haggard, showed something of the spirit- 
ual beauty that lay beneath—something 
of the unutterable sacrificial devotion 
that had animated her for so many years. 

“Will the law be-satisfied with me 
alone?” repeated the convict. 

The Sheriff turned his eyes steadily 
upon him. “It -will—with you alone!” 
said he. 

Mason stepped quickly over to the 
officer, took out his knife and cut the 
bonds, first of the feet and then of the 
hands. Next he delivered his three 
weapons ‘to the Sheriff, who received 
them mechanically and put them into 
his pockets. 

The woman had sunk weakly back 
into her chair. 

“Jim!” she protested. 

“No!” he said roughly, turning to 
her for the first time. “I aint going to 
let you take my place in San Quentin 
for one year, or one day.” And to the 
officer he said: ‘‘There’s my hands for 
the bracelets, Sheriff.” 

The Sheriff put his hand into his 
pocket for the manacles, but recon- 
sidered. ~ 

“No,” he said, “—I’m going to trust 
you without them.” 

The convict looked at him a moment 
in dull surprise ; then he started as one 
who remembers something, and walked 
over to the table and emptied his pockets 
of the money. 

“Keep it for yourself this time, 
Sarah,” he said. ‘Don’t waste any more 
of it on lawyers for me.” | 

“Jim,” she replied brokenly, “T’ll 
never give up working for your freedom 
as long as you’re in San Quentin and 
I’m above the ground.” 

‘ Ten minutes later the Sheriff of Tuo- 
lumne and The Wickedest Man in San 
Quentin, each on his horse, swung down 
the mountain-side together in the starry 
night, while, from her lighted doorway, 
a lonely little woman watched their 
black figures disappear among the trees. 
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Hollis without difficulty. But to-day—” 
Warren said anxiously : 
“The whole thing bewilders as much 





ESTERDAY,” the detective 
continued quietly, “it looked 
as though we could save Mr. 








as it horrifies me. I get off the train 
expecting to be met by Hollis himself, 
thinking to spend another happy month 
with him—and instead, here you are 
telling me poor Hollis is on trial for 
his life—that the case will be decided 
before next Wednesday! It’s unbeliev- 
able!” 

The detective, a small, white-faced 
man, said cynically: 

“Nothing is unbelievable except that 
any man’s good fortune should endure.” 

“He can’t be guilty.” 

“You and I know he isn’t; but only 
our faith knows it. The evidence—” - 

“IT thought you said the evidence 
would not convict him ?” 

“Yesterday it would not have. 
day—” 

“Stop being cryptic. Explain! This 
road we’re driving over is lonely. No 
one can overhear you.” 

“There was no deadly evidence 
against Hollis up to now, although there 
was enough to get him arrested and 
tried. His fine character would have 
carried him through. But Hollis has 


To- 


a personal enemy, Daniel Tannin. This 
fellow Tannin is a rich man, who has 
time to hate ardently and consistently. 
I learned early this-morning (through 
reliable sources of information) that 
Tannin is hiking over here in his sixty- 
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horsepower car carrying certain ‘prop- 
erties’ of Hollis, newly, ‘found’ near 
the scene of the crime. 

“Now, I believe these gloves and 
Hollis’ revolver were hidden there, and 
then ‘found,’ by Tannin Inimself. Tan- 
nin would never be suspected of such a 
thing, because of his wealth and his 
high social standing. He passes, 
through his universal courtesy, for a 
kind-hearted man, Tannin does. But 
I’ve looked him straight in his snaky 
green eyes, and I’ve been up against 
him several times. He’s venomously 
resourceful, venomously wise as to what 
he may safely attempt.” 

Warren said anxiously: 

“But if you can’t prove Tannin hid 
the gloves and things there to ‘discover’ 
them, his evidence will be accepted. 
There seems no way out.” 

“No legitimate way. But Tannin has 
done an illegal thing—and there’s 
illegal ways of heading him off.” 

“‘What’s your scheme?” Warren asked 
nervously. 

The little white-faced man tightened 
his pull on the reins of the free-footed 
Kentucky mare. 

“First tell me: aint you, like me, un- 
der heavy obligations to Hollis?” | 

“About as heavy as a man could 
carry. He’s pulled me out of a financial 
hole twice. He’s saved my life at the 
risk of ‘his own. What’s ‘better still, 
he gave me a fine companionship when 
I was ready to turn sour on existence. 
I’m pretty much what Hollis has 
made me!” 
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“Same here,” returned the little 
white-faced man quietly. ‘‘And there’s 
only one coin that pays off them things 
—that’s gratitude. And real gratitude 
don’t stop at nothing.” 

“You sha’n’t find me cowardly in 
Hollis’ service,” Warren retorted. The 
little driver at his side glanced at him 


approvingly. 


2 lemed earnest, steady voices of the men 
went unheeded by the fleet-footed 
mare. She was eating up the road with 
that steady rapture in movement which 
only her kind fully knows. 

Before her the wide, dusty white of 
the pike unfolded itself continuously. 
In a few miles it would rise into a Ken- 
tucky mountain, “Summerfield,” among 
the glory of the purple rhododendrons 
clustering luxuriantly along the silver- 
throated mountain creeks. The county 
on the east side and the county on the 
west side had cooperated to build a 
road across the wide, ravined mass. ~ It 
was a good road—now and then an 
automobile flitted over it; but it was a 
lonely one. 

As Daniel Tannin drove his great car 
along it, he liked the loneliness; it gave 
him time to exult over his cleverness in 
manufacturing the evidence needed to 
hang Hollis. Tannin was good at such 
things. His first start in life had been 
as a “professional witness” in New 
York. He was one of those who haunted 
the streets for‘accidents and at the first 
sight of them made speed to the scene 
and had his name and address taken as 
one of those “who saw it all.” At first 
he had been fairly honest in his work. 
But in a few months he learned how 
to go to the richest side and sell out 
‘ as a witness whose pliability was beyond 
reproach. And he had always been so 
deft, so careful, that he had never been 
“caught up with.” Also he had been 
shrewd enough to save up his money 
and Start, as soon as possible, into other 
and bigger lines of graft. 

As he drove along the mountain road, 
there was a smile on his wide, flexible 
lips. Wrinkles bred by it rayed from 
his narrow, shrewd, gray-green eyes. 

His pleasure was not shared by his 
companion, a girl of perhaps nineteen. 
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Her frank, altogether lovely face was 
openly clouded with a deep sadness. 
The small hands lying in her lap clasped 
and unclasped nervously. 

She dreaded and desired at one and 
the same time the end of this journey— 
dreaded it, because it would be hideous 
actually to see Hollis in jail; desired it, 
because above all things she wanted him 
to know that she believed in him. 

It was her faith in Hollis that Tan- 
nin wished most emphatically to kill. 
His hate of Hollis had grown into a 
sort of mania. He had himself sug- 
gested to Alicia that she go with him 
to see Hollis. In his own sinuous mind 
Tannin believed that when she saw Hol- 


- lis fallen in the eyes of men, a thing 


to be stared at, sardonically hissed or 
pitied, her interest in him would die of 
disgust. She was Tannin’s stepdaugh- 
ter.. He did not love her; she had 
crossed -him at too many angles. But 
she belonged to him and she was beau- 
tiful, creditable, admired. Hollis should 
never have her, innocent or guilty as 
might be. 

The two had been silent for the last 
mile. Then a topic of conversation was 
abruptly furnished in the sudden ex- 
haust of the two front tires and the 
instant crippling of the machine from 
two yawning cuts in the heavy rubber. 
Tannin descended, examined and broke 
into a flood of oaths. He had driven 
at top speed over a long saw-blade so 
firmly bedded in the hard roadway that 
it was patent to the most limited intel- 
ligence that a trap had been set for 
some one. 

For whom was not long left in doubt. 
As Tannin stooped furiously over his 
ruined tires, a small masked man in 
sneakers darted out of a kalmia copse 
and snatthed from Tannin’s hip pocket 
his obvious automatic. When Tannin 
shot upright and wheeled he looked into 
the muzzle of his own gun-held by the 
small, insignificant man. The latter 
was companioned by another, tall, 
gravely determined, whose air in spite 
of his crude black-silk mask was that 
of cosmopolitan good breeding. 

Tannin never lost an ounce of com- 
posure. He said coolly: 

“This is Kentucky—and Breathitt 
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County at that! How much is the hold- 
up, gentlemen?” 

“A week of your society,” the little 
white-faced man said pleasantly. 

“Absurd! I have important business 
on hand to-day. I can’t be delayed. 
State your price and let me go.” 

“We want the distinction of your 
company. There is not money enough 
in your whole fortune to buy your re- 
lease for the next week.” He -turned 
swiftly to the girl. ‘Don’t be fright- 
ened, please. We—” 

She threw up her veil from her auto- 
mobile-bonnet. Her face, olive-skinned, 
rose-flushed of cheek, scarlet of lip, 
luminously-lovely of eyes, looked at him 
eagerly. Warren stifled an exclamation 
of utter astonishment. The blood drove 
furiously to his face. 


was the third day of Tannin’s en- 
forced position as the guest of War- 
ren and the little detective Jonas Halli- 
day. The household consisted only of 
Tannin, his stepdaughter, Warren and 
Halliday. 

Not a mountaineer came near the 
heavily built, secluded log cabin. This 
habitation belonged to a man who had 
moved away. For months it had had 
no occupant. Gypsy grasses and wan- 
dering vines now tenanted the yard. The 
glassless windows had had their shutters 
thrown wide by errant mountain urchins, 
and -the rough floors were spotted with 
rain. 

The new occupants’ arrival and es- 
tablishment were known to the whole 
secretive mountain community. But the 
latter had been diplomatically “squared” 
by Halliday, who had many friends 
among them. 

Always sympathetic toward any man 
on trial, they grinned among themselves 


over Warren’s guest of honor; they’ 


“wished well” to Hollis, standing day 
after day in court. They hated the law. 
They were as glad as mischievous chil- 
dren to help defeat it, in this delightful 
way which bore no risk to “themselves. 
Why should they be supposed to know 
what occurred in a deserted cabin ten 
miles from the highway? Every man to 
his own business—and to the spending 
of Halliday’s deftly scattered money. 
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They even kept skillful watch over 
the pathways to the cabin. Had any 
stranger blundered toward it, he would 
havé been deflected without ever sus- 
pecting the fact. 

As to the car, its two emergency tires 
had been replaced, and it was stabled 
in a valley garage. Warren had taken 
the car down and returned on foot, after 
sending a telegram in Tannin’s name to 
Tannin’s own office stating he would 
not return for ten days and to hold his 
mail. 

Warren was tired when he got back to 
the cabin in the ravine; but his weari- 
ness was more of soul than of body. 
Ever since that enforced invitation to 
Tannin, ever since the crossing of those 
two guests, the man and his stepdaugh- 
ter, over the cabin’s threshold, Warren 
had learned what devils may inhabit a 
man who has heretofore believed him- 
self a decent and honorable citizen. 

He had never dreamed that Alicia 
Allen was any connection of Tannin’s. 
Warren had met Miss Allen only a few 
months before, during his stay abroad. 
Her return to America had preceded 
his ; but she had left Europe practically 
engaged to Warren. 

How little that engagement had 
amounted to, Warren had learned on 
the highway when Tannin had stormily 
accused his stepdaughter of being the 
instigator of his detention because of 
“her love for that devil Hollis.” 

That she had conceived the detention 
scheme Miss Allen promptly denied ; 
her love for Hollis, however, she never 
denied. She only said passionately that 
if the stoppage of their journey was 
meant to save Hollis, she would thank 
their detainers, whose disguise she evi- 
dently did not penetrate, on her knees. 
Her practical admission of her love for 
Hollis, her almost wild gratitude to 
Halliday and Warren himself, showed 
Warren that he was about to save the 
only man who could take Alicia Allen 
away from him. 

If Alicia during these three days had 
finally recognized Warren, she had kept 
her knowledge admirably concealed. 
Warren felt certain his silk mask could 
not -have obscured him from her, and 
he could not decide whether, after her 
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declared interest in Hollis, her non- 
recognition was to save herself enibar- 
rassment or to protect Warren from the 
consequences of her stepfather’s boiling 
anger. 

Furious as Tannin was, the’storm in 
his breast was exceeded by that in War- 
ren’s heart. Warren had believed the 
house of his soul swept and garnished, 
free from all petty hates and full of 
the light of loyalty and enduring grati- 
tude to his chief friend, the man who 
had made him. 

But now Warren had taken unto him- 
self seven devils, and had brought them 
into that once clean soul-house of his. 
And these unclean spirits rioted upstairs 
and down; they swarmed and overran. 
Above all, they were eloquent in argu- 
ment, fertile in suggestion. 

Something of this the clever spirit of 
Tannin guessed. Shrewdly, venomously 
clever in observation, he surprised War- 
ren watching Alicia, believing himself 
unobserved; in the lover’s eyes were 
written eloquently all his defeated 
hopes, his new and acid despairs. He 
might yet use Warren as a way to Hol- 
lis’ ruin. But there remained little time: 
Tannin understood perfectly that the 
instant Hollis was set free, his friends 


would hurry him abroad, making any_ 


reopening of the closed, finished trial 
virtually impossible. 


_ ce had gone to walk with Hal- 
liday. © 

She was’ so patently on the side of 
her enforced hosts that she could be 
trusted to come and go as she pleased. 
This evening Halliday, who was de- 
lighted with her quick wit, her charm, 
had begged her to walk with him, and 
she had assented smilingly. 

Now they. were gone, Warren sat 
~moodily outside the room which held 
the annoyed Tannin. 

It was a room of heaviest logs. The 
one small window had been thought- 
fully set with an iron grating before 
Tannin’s arrival. The chimney was too 
small for him to climb up. It was an 
efficient place of detention, and Tannin 
recognized it so very promptly. He was 
no athlete. He had no tools. His 
weapons must be those of his perpet- 
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ual, unfailing cunning. He said gently 
to Warren through the closed door: 

“Come round to the window, where 
I can talk to you.” 

And Warren came. He stood outside 
in the soft June twilight and leaned idly 
against the side of the cabin, his face 
near the window. 

Then Tannin’s voice, softened into a 
calmly reasonable, mellowly convincing 
key, took up its gentle monologue: 

“You see,” he wound up the first ten 
minutes, “I’ve guessed fully your: love 
for Alicia.~ And you’ve made no mis- 
take. She is one in ten thousand, the 
type to create lifelong happiness for any 
man.” 

Warren’s heart swelled. Who knew 
all this as well as he? Tannin went on: 

“Of course, you are a devoted friend 
of this fellow Hollis. ~Of course, I 
know that you innocently, fatuously, be- 
lieve he is not guilty. It is so easy to 
believe in the innocence of people we 
like! But I know Hollis. He’s dirty. 
It’s well covered up, but ’way down 
inside his hypocritical soul, he’s devil- 
ishly evil.” 

“Perhaps that is true!’ muttered the 
seven spirits. “That is a mess of lies!” 
flared out the voice of Warren’s con- 


‘science ; but the soul-voice was as thin 


as the Seven were robust. 

“Besides,” continued Tannin gently, 
“Hollis is a secret drinker. I don’t ask 
you to take my word for it. Ah—I see 
you know that yourself!” 

Warren said hesitatingly: 

“Why, Hollis did fool with whisky a 
little. But he told me he was warned 
in time, that he quit good and hard— 
and forever.” 

“Nonsense! He has ‘nothing before 
him, if he should be set free, but in- 
creasing misery. And whatever my 
faults are, I shrink with horror before 
this infatuation of Alicia’s for such a 
man. When I visualize her as his, to 
be played with or tormented according 
to his drink-shaded fancies—” 

Tannin’s eyes fell on Warren’s hands, 
those nearly always unsuspected betray- 
ers of human emotion. He saw them un- 
consciously quiver; then the fingers bit 
into the palms. Tannin went on: 

“Alicia’s infatuation for this man is 











purely temporary. Women are curi- 
ously affected by pity. It breeds in 
them a spurious hysterical love which 
isn’t the real thing at all. Now you 
see, Mr. Warren, however evilly I have 
been painted to you, possibly by Halli- 
day, whose identity, by the way, I spot- 
ted in short order, and who is an im- 
aginative little fellow, well-meaning but 
visionary, I am not all bad. My whole 
desire in this matter ‘is not to injure 
Hollis but to snatch Alicia from a man 
who cannot possibly do otherwise than 
ruin her happiness for life.” 


HE paused. Warren was silent. Alicia 
as Hollis’ wife! As Hollis’ pos- 
session, Hollis’ plaything! Alicia— 
Alicia—why, the world itself was Alicia. 
To lose her was to turn everything into 
ashes. The great and frantic instinct 
6f elemental love, as strong in its fierce 
demands as the very instinct of self- 
preservation, engulfed him; yet the re- 
membrance of Hollis’ steadfast bene- 
fattions, Hollis’ still finer gifts of com- 
panionship, rose unconquerably. 

Tossed from one point of desire to 
another, Warren stood as in a kind of 
dream in which his firm purposes of a 
few days ago seemed a ground of safety 
never again attainable. But Tannin 
knew how alien the waters of indecision 
are to any red-blooded man, and -the 
voice of Tannin went impartially on: 

“That your love for Hollis has 
blinded you is very natural; otherwise 
you would let Justice take her natural 
course. Halliday has made you believe 
I am carrying trumped-up,. perhaps de- 
liberately manufactured, evidence to the 
court. Halliday hates me. It’s natural 
he should believe I am trying to destroy 
Hollis, because Halliday knows I dis- 
like Hollis. But I am telling you only 
the gospel truth when I say that I am 
playing perfectly fair in the matter. 
Realize, I am only asking you to play 
fair also. What right have you—hon- 
estly, now, what earthly right have you 
to detain me until this trial is over, 
simply because you have an utterly il- 
logical belief in Hollis’ innocence?” 

Warren said hoarsely: 

“No right!” 
“I’m not offended with what you’ve 
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done. I admire you for it. But is your 
friendship for Hollis any reason why 
the laws of the land shouldn’t be re- 
spected ?” 

Warren answered mechanically: 

“No reason!” 

As he spoke, the Seven inside him 
rushed through a single word. They 
sang it in minors, in sharps, in naturals, 
in scales, in trios: 

“Alicia! Alicia! Alicia!’ 

And like the ripple of a deft accom- 
paniment, the voice of Tannin flowed 
suggestively on. 


A* Halliday and Alicia reéntered the 
yard, a curious silence seemed to 
pervade the place. A little fox terrier 
which Warren kept with him did not 
run out to greet them as it usually did. 

Halliday, with his prescient, de- 
tective’s “sixth sense” of “something 
wrong,” hurried his leisurely steps and 
fairly ran into the living-room of the 
cabin. The first thing which greeted 
his eyes was a letter lying open on the 
rough deal table, pinned by a table- 
knife to the boards. 

Halliday snatched out the knife, 
lifted the paper swiftly and read 
rapidly: 

Dear Halliday: 

I’m gone with Tannin. I’ve argued 
the matter out thoroughly with him. 
He has made me see plainly I have no 
right to sacrifice justice to my personal 
sense of obligation. You would have 
agreed with me if you had heard him. 
Don’t try to follow us. I’ve taken the 
mare and buggy. 

Explain to Alicia and take her over 
to Aunt Betsy’s mountain cabin for the 
night. Ill send the mare or bring her 
to-morrow. Yours, 

WanrrEN. 

Halliday let the note drop to the 
floor. He stood there with a bitter sneer 
on his little white face. The terrified 
girl lifted the letter and read through 
it. Then she heard Halliday asking 
quietly : 

“D’you know that signature?” 

She gasped out: ‘Yes!’ 

‘ “Did you know Mr. Warren before 
he met you in the road t’other day?” 

“Yes—for months, in Europe.” 

“You recognized him, then, under that 
disguise ?”’ 
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“Yes, very soon—not just at first ; but 
I didn’t let him know I knew him.” 

“‘No—you only let him know your in- 
terest in Mr. Hollis. Mr. Warren was 
in love with you in Europe?” 

“Ves,” 

“Asked you to marry him?” 

“’Ves,”’ 

“You refused him ?” 

“No.” 

“You engaged yourself to him?” 

“T told him I might consent to an 
engagement when I came back.” 

Halliday stared at her. He took the 
note from her and read sentences aloud 
in a voice like corrosive sublimate: 

“*No right to sacrifice my ideas of 
justice! Argued the matter out thor- 
oughly! You would have agreed with 
me if you had heard him!’ Oh, you can 
shut up a man’s body; but how can you 
shut up his infernal voice? I bet he 
called Warren to that window and 
spieled to him there through the bars. 
Science says every word has its shape 
in the air. If that’s a fact, I’d like to 
see the peculiar style of coruscations 
Tannin’s arguments made in the afore- 
said ether! I bet they'd be some twist!” 

Alicia scarcely heard him. 

“To let my stepfather go! After 
John was nearly safe! Oh, hard—hard 
—and cruel—” ; 

The little white-faced man looked 
grimly at Alicia. He opened his mouth 
to speak, shut, it with a snap and re- 
opened it with other words, saying 
curtly: 

“Let’s get along, to Aunt Betsy’s.” 


“ A unT Betsy” BoLiinc was milking 
her cow when her unexpected 
guests came wearily up to the rail-fenced 
cow-lot. The six-months-old calf was 
butting hungrily into his mother on the 
side opposite Aunt Betsy’s operations, 
and the old lady called out shrilly, push- 
ing her slatted sunbonnet back from her 
withered, keen old face. - 
“Ez that you, Jonas Halliday? Git 
that calf offen this cyow fer me. Drag 
him over into the leetle pen thar an’ bar 
hinyin. I never see a man-person round 
’thout I make him useful.” Then to 
Alicia: “Howdy, honey! Never seed 
you, at fust. Make me acquainted with 
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your purty gal, Jonas Halliday. The 
milk in my bucket aint no creamier than 
her skin; nor the calf aint got no softer 
eyes. What you lookin’ so mizzable fer, 
honey? You aint old enough to be miz- 
zable. Wait tel you’re my age fer that, 
and then postpone hit, kaze death’s so 
near nothin’ wont be worth grievin’ 
over.” 

At the rich sympathy in the homely 
words, Alicia Allen found herself giving - 
way to a burst of anguished tears. She 
went up to the tiny cabin with the old 
woman’s arm around her shoulders. 

There was only dhe room in the min- 
iature house and only one bed. Aunt 
Betsy made up a pallet on the floor for 
Halliday, and when he meekly sug- 
gested his sleeping outdoors, she cut 
him short very sharply: 

“None er yore furren ways in my 
house, Jonas Halliday! The man that 
kaint keep to his own pallet in my house 
aint fit to speak ter me; but I aint never 
seen no such a man yit. Them as is 
decent together awakin’ is well-behaved 
a-lyin’ down, and sleepin’s no disgrace. 
I aint noways ashamed of shettin’ my 
eyes. Ef you be, so much the bigger 
fool you air.” * 

Halliday subsided. Alicia was too 
miserable, too despairing, to do any- 
thing but follow meekly the customs of 
this secluded mountain world. 

When bedtime came, the old dame 
merely remarked she guessed ‘“‘we-uns 
kin lie down now,” and quietly blew out 
the dingy lamp. Then she took Alicia’s 
hand in hers, drew her to the bedside in 
the dark and helped to draw off the 
girl’s gown, leaving her her other clothes 
to sleep in. Then together the two, the 
very old woman who had put off griev- 
ing so long that it was not worth while 
now, and the young girl in her youthful 
misery, lay down between the fragrant 
cotton sheets. Neither got any rest that 
night, for the stifled sobs of Alicia kept 
the mountain-woman awake. Nor did 
Halliday sleep. He lay extended on 
the pallet, but his sore and angry heart 
was bitter with the treachery of Warren. 

Outside through the night a little 
screech-owl whimpered, and a tireless 
whippoorwill sang with unctuous satis- 
faction. 
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Then a half-breed Leghorn cock, of 
ragged comb. from many battles, shrilled 
out the blatant dawn. The. unrested 
occupants of the cottage arose, Halliday 
first, that he might slip outside and 
leave the womenfolk to dress at their 
leisure. 

The three soon sat down to the moun- 
tain-woman’s simple breakfast of weak 
coffee, fried bacon, biscuit and fresh 
honey. 


O acapiconts was ‘morosely drinking 
his ‘second cup when a form dark- 
ened the. doorway. He looked round 
moodily, thinking it one of the moun- 
taineers, and -encountered the haggard 
face and‘hot, burning eyes of the now 
maskless Warren. 

Halliday sprang up. Alicia cried out. 
The old mountain-woman rose quietly. 
Warren came in. He almost staggered. 
He looked white with exhaustion. Hal- 
liday said bitterly: 

“You're bigger than I am, or I’d give 
you the whipping you deserve.” 

Warren answered drearily: 

“T’ve had so horrible a night no whip- 
ping could ‘make me more wretched than 
I am. I got the mare and buggy out, 
and we-drove out to the highway. And 
Tannin kept on talking, talking; but 
mostly I didn’t listen. Then the buggy 
broke down—a crack in the axle—it was 
hopeless. We stood in the roadway. 
Tannin cursed and cursed. And 1 lis- 
tened. -He looks funny when he curses. 
He gets so devilish red. And his. hands 
are very big. He said he would leave 
me and ride the mare on to town. We 
got the harness off her—” 

He paused and wiped the sweat from 
his forehead. Halliday shot him a look 
of unutterable contempt. He went.on: 

“And then there were no reins. So 
we made some bridle-reins out of the 
long lines. Tannin cut them with my 
pocket-knife. He forgot to return the 
knife. He climbed up on the horse. He 
was just going to ride off, when I found 
my hand on the bit. He said: ‘What’s 
the matter?’ I-said: ‘Get off, Tannin. 
You must come back to the cabin with 
me.’ He said: ‘Are you crazy, you 
fool?” He struck the mare with his 
heels. .She bounded forward. I let go 
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the bit and grabbed his ankle as he 
passed. He came off pretty easy. She 
was Slick with sweat—” 

“VYes—yes—” breathed Halliday. 

Warren -said stupidly : 

“Aunt Betsy—your gray cat there— 
she’s crawled on the table—the but- 
ter—” 

The old woman side-swiped the -cat 
with the ease of long practice. 

“Go on!” she commanded ‘sharply. 
Warren continued: 

“The mare‘ran like a shot down the 
road. We never saw her again. I had 
my hands full with Tannin. He didn’t 
waste any more time cursing. He ‘got 
out my pocket-knife—it’s a spring-knife. 
It was open—” F 

Alicia cried ut. 
thickly : 

“T got it away from him. All night 
long I drove him, a little at a time. 
He was -stubborn on me—like an ox. 
I scared him with my pistol some. But 
he seemed to know I’d never kill him, 
unless he attacked me outright. I had 
a hideous night. What made it worse 
was—myself—I never knew myself be- 
fore—the hell-hounds in me. What 
made me listen, Halliday? How could 
he fool me so?” 

Halliday’s eyes wore a new gentle- 
ness. 

“You fooled yourself, Warren. Only 
it seems you could only fool yourself 
part the time. Most people can keep it 
up indefinitely. You've got him at the 
cabin, locked up, eh?” 

Warren nodded. Then quite slowly 
he swayed and sank full length on the 
floor. 

Halliday and Alicia rushed to his side. 

“He’s worn out,” the girl cried, a « 
glass of water in her hand ready to 
revive Warren. 

The old woman said contemptuously : 

“He’s hurt, you pretty fool. That 
feller slashed him afore he got the knife 
away—er stuck him one. He’s tied up 
the wound and put on a clean shirt back 
thar at the cabin. I know his kind— 
clar grit. And I’ve seen sich doin’s 
afore.” 

They lifted the unconscious man to 
Aunt Betsy’s bed and found her diag- 
nosis of the situation exact. Warren 


Warren went on 
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had bound up an ugly cut which must 
have bled profusely in his struggles with 
the annoyed and obstreperous guest of 
honor. - 

Aunt Betsy looked shrewdly at Hal- 
liday. 

“They do say,” she said dryly, “that 
the feller you-uns is bein’ hospitable to 
over thar in the ole Hanley house, is 
kep’. thar fer fear he’ll widness agin 
Mr. John Hollis. Is that true?” 

“Quite true.” 

‘The old lady folded her thin arms 
and said quietly: 

“My daughter-in-law’s second boy 
was to court yisterday. You-uns kaint 
git no newspapers up yere. So mebbe 
I’m a-tellin’ you-uns somethin’ you don’t 
know when I say that the boy he brung 
word that the reel murderer has done 
been found, dying, hurt in one of them 
joyful automobile rides. He wuz trying 
to fix up things with the Lord at the 
last minute, and sont fer the judge and 
the jury (er whatever depositors was 
needed), signed up his confessions and 
done declared he is gwine to glory. I 
don’t want none er these sudden re- 
formed folks round my house. But the 
Lord His plantations an’ buildin’s is 
wide—I reckon he kin stand em! 
Though just how much death-bed good- 
ness is wuth only He knows!” 


—o waked to this news, and 

to Alicia’s arms around him. 
“Alicia—if John Hollis is free—” 
She cried out passionately : 
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“Oh, secrets are miserable things! 3 
They always do mischief. He is my — 
half-brother. My mother married three ~ 
times. She didn’t want Mr. Tannin to | 
know. He always said: “Two marriages — 
are bad enough, but three are a farce.’ ~ 
So Mother was horribly sensitive—she * 
made John and me promise. : 
she married John’s father first of all, 7 
and when his father died, John was 
taken by his grandmother’s people— 
Mother married again so soon.” 

It was a radiant Alicia who remained 
at the old woman’s cabin with Warren 
while Halliday went forth to release his 
raging guest. The old woman made a 
shrewd suggestion which Halliday re- 
solved to carry out. She had called 
after him: 

“When you let that thar critter out, 
keep behinst the door—then skip ’thout 
lettin’ him see ye. 
some friend has done set him free, an’ 
he’ll pull fer the settlements, rejoicin’ 
an’ rutinin’ his fool head off. An’ so- 
ways the separation will be peaceful.” 

Halliday grinned, nodded and van- 
ished. The old woman went gently 
back to Alicia. She quavered softly to 
the girl: 

“Aint I told ye, honey, ’taint wuth 
vhile grievin’ whilst yer young? Things 
a’most allers come out toleble well. And 
in the end, with death so clost, like me, 
hit pintedly seems foolish to grieve. So 
thar aint no place fer frettin’. Natchully 
no room, honey, in life—hit’s packed so 
full!” 
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